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NOTICE. 



THiSTolume belongs to that department of Cbamben's 
Educational Course Tvluch is designed to communicate to 
young persons the rudiments of useful knowledge. It 
will be suitable to the mt)re adyanced classes in English 
academies^ and serve as a text-book for those lectures on 
English literature^ which are now giren in so many insti- 
tutions for mechanics and others. From its pages^ an 
actire teacher in any part of the country may easily form 
a series of such lectures^ little else being necessary than 
to add to the specimens of progressiye Hterature from the 
numerous sources^ at his command. It is further pre- 
sumed^ that such a work cannot fail to be useful to many 
besides young persons at school^ — ^to aU^ in shorty whose 
minds hare been awakened to a desire of knowledge ; 
guiding them to thfi stores of English literature^ and dis- 
tinguishing for them those works which are most worthy 
of their attention. 

Being, however humble in object^ or limited in extent^ 
the only History of English Literature which has as yet 
been given to the worlds this volume was necessarily the 
result of considerable labour. Yery great pains have 
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b«en taken to ensure correctness in matters of hict, par- 
ticularly in dates, which are so larelj given accurately in 
similar compilations. It may be mentioned that for a 
few of the critical opinions^ besides those quoted, the 
author has been indebted to other writers, whose names, 
however, from a reluctance to multiply notes, he was 
induced to omit. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATIJRE. 



FIRST PERIOD. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMB TILL THE TEAR 1400. 

Tbe first language known to liaTe been spoken in the 
British Isbmcb, mm one ^rhich is now totafly rmSa^orm 
in Ebgiand, bnt stiU ezisto, in ^ranons s%n1iy altered 
fifaapes, in Wales, in the Highlaiwls of Solbod, and 
in man^. parts cf L:eland. This lanffoage is usually 
called, in i<efa«nce to England, the Bcitish tangne; 
in leference to ScotlaiLd, the Gaelic; and in relereiice 
to Ireland, the Xiiisdi. It was oiiemallj tiie langoage of 
a laige hodj of people called &e Gelts^ who, seyeial 
centones before the Christian era, occupied aU the 
western parts of Europe, but are now to be traced only 
in the Weldi, the Scottish Highlanders, tbe Irish, and 
a few tribes scattered akng the western shores of Fraxioe 
and Spiun. A great nuxmwr of names of places, both 
in Ei^and and in the Lowknds of Scodand, and many 
of the designatioiis of natural objects^ sudi as hilis and 
riTezB, axe borrowed fiom ihis langui^, but we do not 
derive fiom it many of the words in onr common Eipeedi. 

In the Mh century, a people called Saxons, from 
Lc^er Germany, landed in the country now named Eng- 
land, and soon drore the odgind inhabitants into the 
western and northern parts of ^ idand, where their 
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descendants and language hare erer since been found. 
In the course of time^ nearly the whole island south of the 
Firths of Forth and Solwaj was overspread b j Saxons^ 
whose posterity to this day fozms the bulk of tiie people 
of that part of our country. From a leading branch of 
the Saxonsj called Angles, the countiy took me name of 
England, while the new language was denominated, from 
them, the Anglo-Saxon. 

This language was a branch of the Teutonic,-— that is« 
the language of the Teutones, a nation which occupied a 
laige portion of central Europe at the same time that 
the Celts overspread the west. The Danes, the Dutch, 
the Qermans, and the English, are all conadered as nations 
chiefly of Teutonic origin ; and their various languages 
bear, accordingly, a strong general resemblance. 

From the sixdi till the eleventh century, the Anglo- 
-Saxon continued with little change to be the language of 
England. It only received accessions, during that time, 
fiom the Latin, which was brought in by Ohristiaa mission- 
aries, and from the Danish, a kindred dialect of the Teu- 
tonic, which was introduced by the large hosts from Den- 
mark, who endeavoured to e£fect settlements in En^aiid, 
At this period, literature was not neglected by the Anfflo- 
Saxons. Their.first known writer was Gildas, a histonan, 
who flourished about the year 560. Another called Bede, 
a priest, wbo lived in the eighth century, was celebrated 
over all Europe for his learning and his literaiy productions. 
But the majority of the writers of that age thought it 
necessary to compose their works in Latin, as it was only 
by that means they could make themselves intelligible to 
the learned of other countries, who were almost thSr only 
readers. The eariiest existing specimen of compositioa 
in the Saxon tongue is a fia^ent by Ccedmon, a menk 
of Whitby, who wrote religious poetry in a very suUime 
strain, in the eighth century, and who, for want of learn- 
ing, was obliged to employ his own language. King 
Affred, in the ninth century, employed himself in trans- 
l^ng various works into Saxon, mr the use of the people; 
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and some progiess seems scxm after to hare been made in 
the art or composixig poetry in the common language. 
Yet these branches of literature yrexe generallj held in 
contempt in those days ; and eren for pmposes of ordi- 
nary intercourse^ the Anglo-Saxon became in time unfa- 
ahionable. About the tenth eentuxy^ the English gentry 
used to send their children to be educated in Eronee, in 
order that they might acquire what was thought a more 
polite kind of speech. 

in the year 1066^ William^ Duke of Normandy^ (a part 
of France^) inyaded and conquered Saxon England ; and 
as the country was immediately parcelled out amongst the 
officers of the victorious anny^ Norman-Erench thence- 
forward became the language of the upper ranks> while 
Saxon remained only as the speech of tne peasantry. In 
the course of time^ diese two languages melted into each 
other^ and became the basis of Ihe present English lan- 
guage^ though it maybe remarked tbat the Saxon is still 
chidOy employed to express our homelier and more £uni- 
liar ideas. 

During the twelfith and thirteenth centuries^ while this 
process was going on^ seyeral writers used tiie potralar 
langu^e in the composition of rhyming chronicles, which, 
however, did not possess the least merit, either as poems or 
as histories. About the end of that period, when the French 
had become nearly, identified with me Saxon, there arose a 
sodes of poets, who composed long romantic tales, in a 
manner which had been first practised by the bards of 
P^venoe, (the south of France, ) who are o&erwise knovm 
by the appellation of Troubaaours ; and the singing of 
ti^esetertones, to Ihe melody of the hturp, in the presence of 
penoDSof rank, became at the same time the employment 
of a fiunous set of men called mhibtbels, some of whom 
wcMr also poets. But the best part of the intellect 
ofthe country, was still employed in learned compositions 
ilk Istin.* 

* In order to conrey at least, to tlie eye of the reader, a 
notion of the language employed by the people of England 
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Hm iiiiB8tid^fN)6in8, though in manj reapects absoid^ 
were imprvfements upon the dull dbxonicles of tiie pn^ 
oedinff age. Wliile they gave a picture of past eyents 
mxacSj hm trae^ they irexe more giaceful in composi* 
tion, andpoflsessed sometiiinff like &e spirit of modem 
poet^. TnejTreiegeienillymuiMled upon the adventaxes 
of some real hero, soch as Charlemagne or Riband, whose 
example was held up to imitailaonasthieperfection of human 
conduct Nor were the gredt men of antiquity n^lected 

Boon after the Nomum oonqueit, the followiDg extract from a 
poem of that age may be given, with a translation into modern 
English : — 

Tha the masse wes isungen, 

Of chirccken heo thrungen. 

The king mid his folke 

To his mete verde^ 

And mude his dugethe : 

Drem wes on hirede. 

Tha quene, an other halve^ 

Hire hereberewe isohte : 

Heo hafde of wif-monne 

Wunder ana mom en. 

That is :— < When the mass was song, out of the church they 
thronged. The king, amid his Ibll^ to his meat fared, and 
many of his nobility : Joy was in the household. The queen 
on the other side, sought her harbour, (or apartment ;) she had 
wonderfully many women.* 

The language wfaidi prevailed at the time when the Saxon and 
French were becoming one* may be exemplified by a verse inm 
a poem on the death of Edward L ; an ev«nt wluch took place 
in the year 1307^— 

Jerusalem, thou hast ilore * 

The flour of all chivalerie, 
Nou Kynff Edward Uveth na more, 

Ahit! tiiatheyetflhuMedeye! 
fie wolde ha zered ap fdl heyge-f- 

Onr bancri that baedi broht to gvounde ; 
Wei longe we mowe defe f. and crie^ 

Er we such a kyng hav yfounde ! 

*Jbi6b XdwardlwdiatondedtogoonacnunidetothftHolTLand. 



V7<Jieie bards. AkaEaadercRf Jlfoeedoxiia wasagveatfi^ 
TCfiiritewithdiaiii; andlJieyTToviUevenxeMrttoGiecian 
mjthologj for iJie subject of iheirlajEU Tlieixs was a style 
4if poetiy bi^7 suitme to the age in which ihej floiip 
lished — an age in which <he spirit of military entezpxise^ 
fomented by religioas entlnisiasmj and a fontastic deYOtion 
to the fiur 8ex> produced the system called Ghiyaby^ and 
led to those gallant bat nmortonate expeditions, the 
Crusades^ which had for their object the rescue of the Holy 
Land horn the dominion of the Saxacens. A consider- 
able number of the productions of the minstrels have been 
handed down in manuscript to modem times ; and their 
manner of writing has been in s<»ne measure reviyed by 
Sir Walter Scott, and sereral other authors of the pre- 
sent age. 

The Prorencal poetry produced a greater or less effect 
in almost all ciTihzed countries. In Italy, daring the 
early part of the fourteenth century^ it awaloened the ge- 
nius of Dante and Petcaxch, who were the first to pro- 
duce the sentimental and systematie poetry which has erer 
since been so considerable a department of European litera- 
ture. Dante wrote cluefiy in an all^orioal style ; that is 
to say, he described all kmds of abstract ideas under the 
semblance of things real and tangible. Petrarch^ on the 
other hand, wrote amatory poetry with wonderful delicacy. 
There was another Italian writer, Boccaodo, who flourished 
a little later, and c(»nposed a series of entertaining stories in 
prose^ which bears the general title of the Decameron. It 
IS necessary to obserre these things carefully, for English 
poetiy was, in i1» origm, greaHy affected bj them. 

Contemporary with Petrarch, and not long after the 
time of Dante, arose Gboffry CHAUcaai, who is allow- 
ed to be the fother of genuine Englirii poetry. He 
flourished at the courts of Edward III. and Richard 
II., between the years 1360 and 1400, and not only 
possessed an origmal genius of the first order, but had 
improved himself by tiayel, and by aU the leaniing of 
the times. Despising alike the dull old rhyming dbro- 
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nicleiB^ and the more lirelj xxunstrek^ he aimed at 
'writisg after the regular maimer of the three illus* 
trious Italiaos just mentioned^ taking allegory from Dante, 
tenderness from Petrarch, and humorous anecdote fit>m 
Boccaccio. He was himself a shrewd ohsenrer of character 
and manners, and seems to have heen well acquainted with 
the world, such as it was in his own time. His chief 
work is that called the Canterbury Tales, which con* 
sists of a series of sportive and pathetic narratives^ re- 
lated hj a miscellaneous company in the course of a rejUL- 
gious pilgrima^e^ to Cknterbuiy. The work opesis with 
a description of the company setting out from the Tabard 
Inn in Southwark, and a minute account of the persons 
and the characters of the yaiious pilgrims, who are nearly 
thirty in number. These characteristic sketches are in 
themselyes allowed to display uncommon talent^ so distinct 
is every one from the other, and so vividly are all pre- 
sented to the mind of the reader. The Knight, the Yeo- 
man, the Prioress, the Monk, the Merchant, the Lawyer, 
the Miller — all are exact and recognisable p<»*traits.* 

* As a specimen of the verse of Chattcer, hi its original ap. 
{>earanoey his description of the Miller may be here presented : 

The Miller was a stout carl for the nohes, 

Ful big he was of braun and eke of bones i 

That proved wel, for over all ther he came, 

At wrestling he wolde here away the ram. 

He was short-shoulderM, brode, a thikke gnarre, 

Ther n*as no dore that he n*olde heve of barre, 

Or broke it at a renning with his hede. 

His herd as any sowe or fox was rede, 

And thereto brode as though it were a spade ; 

Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 

A wert, and thereon stude a tuft of heres 

Bode as the bristles of a sowes ores. 

His nose-thirles blacke wer and wide : 

A swerd and bokeler bare he by his side : 

His month as wide was as a fonieis t 

Wel coalde he stolen come and tollen thries ; 

And yet he hade a thoom of golde parde, 

A white cote and a blew hode wared he t 
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The tales told by the Caaterbiuy pilgxims^ are partlj 
humorous stories of humble life, paitlj romimtic tales of 
chiTBliy^ and only a few of them are supposed to haye 
been altogether the iuTention of the poet The general 
idea of the work was undoubtedly taken fiom the De- 
cameron of Boccaccio, which consists of a hundred tales, 
narrated like those of Chaucer, by a company aasembled 
by accident Chaucer wrote mauy other poems, some of 
widdi were nanathre and descnptiye, while others were 
allegorical. He is held, notwithstanding the obscurity 
which time has brought oyer his works, to rank with 

A baggepipe wel conlde he blow and soune, 
And therewithal he brought us out of tonne. 

It 18 unfortunate for the fame of Chaucer, and still more so 
for his countrymen, that his obsolete words, and old mode of 
spelling, render his poems rery difficult to be understood. Seve- 
ral attempts have been mad^ with greater or less success, to 
raodemise them in such a manner as to renew their popularity ; 
the latest was by Mr Charles Cowden Clarke, in a work entitled 
the Riches of Chaucery (2 vols. London, 1835,) which presents 
all that is truly excellent of this old poet, in the spelling of the 
present day, excepting where the original orthography is ne- 
cessary to help out the measure. As a specimen of the 
pathos of Chaucer, in Mr Clarke*8 edition, may be given the 
dying words of Ardte, in which the very structure of the verse 
may be said to aid in the effect ; its breaks and changes seeming 
to represent, as a critic has remarked, the sighs and sobbings of 
a broken and ebbing spirit t 

Alas the woe I alas the paints strong. 

That I for you have suffered, and so long I 

Alas the death I alas mine Emily I 

Alas departing of our company I 

Alas mine hearth queen I alas my wife f 

Mine hearths lady, ender of mv life I 

What is this world ? — ^what asken men to have ? 

Now with his love, now in his coldd grave— 

Alone, — ^withouten any company. 

Farewell my sweet, — Farewell mine Emily t 

And softtf take me in your arm^s tway 

For love of God, and hearkeneth what I say.- 
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I^penser^ Sliakspeore^ Milton, and die other Engliah poets 
or the ^rst dan. 

Contempovsrywiih Gfaaacer was John €k>WER, yiho 
Tnrote m<xal poetiy of considerable merit. The same age 
ptoduoed liie two fibret Trriters of En^ish prose, Sm John 
Mandetillb, a celebrated traveller, and John WicLOfVE, 
who distinguifihed himself by his attempts to reform re* 
li^on. Mandeyille trayelled for thirty-four years prece- 
dmg 1356, in Eastern coimtries, and on his retam wrote 
inSnglish, Erench, and Latin, an account of all he had 
seen, mixed up with innumerable &bles, deriyed fiom 
preceding writers and firom hearsay. Wicliffe, who was 
a learned ecclesiastic, and professor of divinity in Baliol 
College, Oxford, began about the year 1377 to write both 
in Latin and Englisn against the power of the Pope, and 
the various obserrances of the Catholic church ; from«his 
doing this long before general attention was directed to 
the subject, he has been called ^ the Morning Star of the 
Reformation/ Among his voluminous writings, was a 
translation of the Bible into English, which, however, was 
not the first that had been executed. As a specimen of 
the prose of ibis period, a passage from his New Testa- 
ment is quoted below.* 

Chaucer must also be considered as one of the prose 
writers of this age ; he wrote, in that manner, a phUoso- 
phical and meditative work caklled the Te^ametU of Love, 
and two of the Canterbury/ Tales are in prose. The 
Engliah language was now beginning to be considered 
as sufficiently polite for literary purposes, and was every- 
where rising m estimation. From the Conquest till 
this time, !^ench had been the language of education, 

* This Moisis ledde hem out, and dide woandris and signes 
in the lond of Egipte, and in the Reed See, and in Desert, foarti 
gheeris. This is Moisis that sdde to the sones of Israel, God 
schal reise to ghou a prophete of ghoure britheren ; as me ghe 
schulen heere him. This it is that was in the chirche in wildir. 
nesse with the aungel that spak to him in the Mount Syna, and 
with oure fadris, which took wordis of lyf to ghyue to us. 
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aad when Latin was tmndatod in the Bdaooh, it was 
not translated into English^ but into Erendi. Bat now 
the sehoolmasteiB began to adknoniedge the exiflteAoe of 
En^Jsh, and to constnie Latin into it The King (Ed- 
wam I£L) also abdished the nse of Rmidli in the public 
acts and judicial nrooeedin^^ aad substituted Eng^osh in 
its stead. This iSigJIish, however^ as already mentioned, 
contained many Eroich words, whidi had been giadnallj 
adopted firom tiie Nonuan geocdij. 

^e langoage at this time used in the lowland districts of 
Seotiand was chiefly of Teutonic onsin, paidy through the 
Saxons who had spxead northward and partly tkuoug^ 
Danish settles and others from the north of Europe, who 
had taken posBeasion of the eastern coasts. Exoept in 
its haring a slighter mixtoze of Norman, the Scotch at this 
time Toy modi resembled Ihe EngJisb, and continoed to do 
so till a compazatiTely recent period. As Hteraiy ideas 
and modes usually rose in the aoulh of Europe, and went 
northward, England naturally became the medium through 
which these were communicaied to Scotland, aad the latter 
countiy was of eoutse a little later in exhibiting natire 
wiiters of all the TBiious orders. Thus the time ot Chau- 
cer and of genuine poetry in England, was that in which 
Seotiand fizst produced rhyming ehnmiders; while the 
minstrels were a little later still. The first of the Scottish 
chroniclers was John Babboub, archdeacon in the cathe- 
dral of Aberdeen, and a man of considerable learning. 
He, about the year ISyi^ composed a long poem in eight- 
syllabled measure, commemorating the adventures of 
King Robert Bruce. Though this work must for general 
reasons be classed with the dux>nicles, it is allowed to pos- 
sess no small share of the i^irit of contemporary English 
poetiy ; it describes incidents with a gxaf^c f<»ce far aboye 
the character of a dironide, and abounds 'in beautiful 
episodes and fine sentimental passages. Hence we may 
assume that, though Barbour bestowed his attention upon 
a form of composition now beginning to be antiquated in 
England, he partook nererlhSess of the improyed style 
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whicH Chaocer bad adopted^ and was capable of produ* 
cinff poems of the same general nature. His apostropbe 
to ireedom^ wbicb occurs at the dose of a desciiption of 
the miserable slavery to wbicb Scotland bad been reduced 
by Edward of England^ has always been admired for its 
spirit and tenderness ; f and many otber passagres equally 
worthy of notice, co«id be pointi out. *^ ^ ' 
About tbe year 1420^ Aia>RBW Wyntown^ prior of St 
Serfs Monastery in Locbleren, wrote a cbronicle of univer- 
sal bistoiy^ particularly detailing tbat of Scotland/ but with 
a very small infusion <» poetical spirit. This work may be 
considered as closing the list of ibe rhyming chronicles. A 
little before the time of Wyntown^ we find Scottish poets 
devoting their attention to the minstrel class of compo- 
sitions^ which had also for some time gone out of fashion 
in the southern part of ibe island. Among Ibeir produc- 
tions of this kind may be mentioned the Gest of Arthur y by 
HuGHEON^ a poem now lost — and Sir Garvain, by Clbrk 
of Tranent^ which has been preserved and printed^ but ap- 
pears as a very uncouth composition. The last poem of 
this kind seems to have been that entitled tbe Adventures 
of Sir William Wallace^ composed about the year 1460, 
by a wandering minstrel named BLmD Harry, and which 
presented the general outlines of the history of that hero, 

* A I fredome is a nobill thing ! 
Fredome makes man to have liking { 
Fredome all solace to man gives, 
He lives at ese that fraly lives ! 
A nobill heart may have nane ese, 
Na ellys nocbt that may him plese, 
Giff fredom faileth; for fre liking 
Is yeamyt our all other thing. 
Na he, that ay has levit free, 
May nocht knaw weil the propyrte. 
The angyr, na the wretchyt dome. 
That is oouplyt to foule thirldome. 
But giff he had assayit it. 
Than all perquer he suld it wyt ; 
And sulde think fredome mair to pryse^ 
Than all the gold in warld that is. 
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mixed up mth traditioBaiy aneodotes^ and aided in part 
hj imagination. This poem^ like that of Barbour, con- 
tains some passages of great poetical effect^ and no small 
portion of patriotic and heroical sentiment. It differs from 
the generaJiiy of minstrel poems, in its bearing the appear- 
ance of an unaffected narration, and inils metre, which is 
of the kind called epic — that is, a series of rhymed coup- 
lets, in lines of ten syllables each. The work of Blind 
Hanywas reduced into modem popular rerse, about a 
centozj ago, by Mr Hamilton of GKlbertfield, and in that 
shape has erer since been a &yourite book with the coun- 
try people of Scotland. 



SECOND PERIOD. 
FROM 1400 TO 1558. 

While such minds as Chaucer's take shape^ in some 
measure, from the state of learning and ciyilisation which 
may prevail in their time, it is yerv clear that they are 
never alt(^ether created or brought mto exercise by such 
circumstances. The rise of such men^ is acddentaJ, and 
whole ages may pass without producing them. From the 
death of Chaucer in 1400, neany two hundred years elapsed 
in England, before any poet comparable to him arose, and 
yet those two centuries were more enlightened than the 
times of Chaucer. He has on this account been likened 
to ' a genial day in an English spring,' which is frequentiy 
followed by very gloomy weather. This long period, 
howeyer, produced seyeral poets not destitute of merit. 
The first of these was James I., King of Scotland, 
whose mind and its productions, notwithstanding his be- 
ing a native of that country, must be considered as of 
English growth. James had been taken prisoner in his 
boyhood by Henry IV. of England, and spent the nine- 
teen years preceding 1424 in that country, where he was 
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instructed in. all tlie learning and polite accomplishments 
of the age^ and/ appears^ in pardcnlar^ to. hare carefoliy 
studied tiifi wtings of Chonoer. The only certain pro- 
duction of this ingenious young soTereign^ is a long poem 
called The King's Quhair, or Book^ in which he describes 
the dicumstances of an a£fection which he fonned, 
while a prisoner in Windsor Castle^ for a young English 
pnncesB whom he saw walldngin the adjacent garden. * 
This lady^ a daughter of tiie Earl of Somerset, and^ as 
it happened^ a niece of Chaucer, was afterwards married 
to the young king, whom she accompanied to Scotland. 
While in possession of his kingdom, he is said to have 
written seyeral poems descriptive of himiorous rustic scenes ; 
but these cannot be certainly traced to.him. He was as- 
sassinated at Perth in the year 1437* 

About the year 1420^ flourished Thomas Ocgleye, a 
lawyer, who wrote seyeral poems of considerable merit, 
though now very little read. About the same time, or a 
little later, John Lydoate, a monk of Bury, was well 
known for his poetical compositions, which ranged over 
a great Tariety of styles. ' His muse,' says Warton, 
in his EListory of Ekiglish Poetiy, ^ was of unirersal 
access ; and he was not only the poet of the monastery, 
but of the world in generaL If a disguising was intended 
by the company of goldsmiths, a ma& before his Majesty 
at Mtham, a Maygame for the fidierifGs and aldermen of 

* His first thoughts, when this lovely vision was presented to 

a mind so long immured in prison, are in the highest style of 

poetry. 

» * » • 

Ah, swete ! are ye a warldly creature. 
Or hevingly thing in likenesse of nature ? 

Or ar ye Gupidis owne princesse, 
And coming are to loose me out of band ? 

Or are ye very Nature the GoddesWy 

That have depainted with your hevinly hand, 

This gardyn full ofjhwrisy at they stand $ 

'What shall I think, alace ! what reverence 

Shall I mester unto your excellenoe ? 
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Londoii, a nnimirimg beibie ike lord mayer^ a proeesaba 
€^ pageants £wm the Cieationr for the festiTal of Corpus 
Christi, or a carol lor the CorcMtatioii, Lydgate was ooiw 
salted^ and gave the poetiy/ The principal works of this 
vei^dile Ynriter are entitled^ The Hisiory of Tkebes, The 
FaU of Princes^ and The Siege of Trenf, He had tn^ 
yelled in Erance and Italj^ and studied the poetry of 
those countries; and though his own writings contain 
only a few good passages^ he is allowed to hare improved 
the poetical language <^ the country. He at one time 
kept a school in his monasteiy, for the iostraction of young 
persons of the upper ranks in the art of versification; a 
met which proves that poetry had hecome a favourite study 
among, the £ew who acquir^ any tincture of letters in that 
age; 

Not long afiia* ihe time of Lvdgate^ our attention 
is called to another prose writer or eminence, Sib John 
FoRTEScuB, Chief Justice of the Kin^s Bench under 
Hemy YI., and a constant adherent of the fortunes of 
that monacdi. Besides several Latin tracts. Chief Jus- 
tice Fortescoe wrote one in the common lai^u^e, entitled, 
The Difference between an Absolute and Limited Mo' 
narchyfas it more paHicularlv regards the English 
Constitution. In tiiis work he draws a striking, though 
perhaps exaggerated contrast between the condition of the 
Frendi under an arbitrary monarch, and that of his own 
countrymen, who even then possessed considerable pri- 
vil^es as subjects. The next writer of note was William 
Oaxtok, the celebrated printer ; a map. of plain under- 
standing, but great enthusiasm in the cause of Hterature. 
While acting as an agent for English merchants in Hol- 
land^ he made himself master of the art of printing, 
then recently introduced on the Continent, and having 
translated a French book stvled. The RecuMell of the 
Histories of Troye, he printed it at Ghent, in l471^ being 
the first book in me English language ever put to the press. 
Afterwards he established a printing-office at Westmin- 
gter, and in 1474, produced The Game qf Chess, which 
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>NM tbft fint work printed in Britain. Gaston trans- 
kled w wrote about sixty different books^ all of which 
w«[it through his own press before his death in 1491. As 
A spedmeu of his manner of writings and of the literary 
faaffiQUge of this age, a passage is extracted below, in 
modem spdiling, from the conclusion of his Book of the 
Order of Chivalry.* 

The ragns of Edward lY., Itichard III., and Henry 
VIL, extending between the years 1461 and 1509, were 
barren of true poetry, though there was no want of obscure 
Tersifiers. It is remarkable that this period produced in 
Scotland a race of genuine poets, who, in the words of 
Mr Warton, ' displayed a degree of sentiment and spirit, 
a command of phraseology, and a fertility of imagination, 
not to be found in any !l^iglish poet since Chaucer and 
Lydgate.' Perhaps the explanation of this seeming mys- 
tery is, that the influences which operated upon Obiaucer 
a century before, were only now coming with their fuU 
force upon the less favourably situated nation which dwelt 
north of the Tweed. Orerlooking some obscurer names, 
those of Henryson, Dimbar, and Douglas, are to be men- 
tioned with peculiar respect. Robert Henbyson, school- 
master of Dunfermline, wrote a series Qf fables in Terse, 



* Alas ! what do ye but sleep and take ease, and are all dig. 
ordered from chivalry. How many knights ben there now in 
England, that have the use and exercise of a knight. That is 
to wit, that he knoweth his horse, and his horse him ? That is 
to say, that he beisg ready at a point, to have all thing that 
longeth to a knight ; an horse that is according and broken after 
his hand ; his armpurs and harness meet and fitting and so forth ? 
I suppose, an a due search should be made, there should be 
many found that lack. The more the pity is. I would it 
pleased our sovereign lord, that twice or thrice in a year, or at 
least once, he would do cry Justes of Pees, to the end that every 
knight should have horse and harness, and also the use and craft 
of a knight, and also to tourney one against one, or two against 
two, and the best to have a prize, a diamond or jewel, such as 
should please the prince. This should cause gentlemen to resort 
to the ancient customs of chivalry, to great fame and renown, &c. 
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and a few misceUaneous poems^ chiefly of a moral na- 
tore.* William Dunbar^ a man of higher and more 
Taried genins^ was a clergyman^ and flourished at the 
Scottish court fix>m about the year 1500 to 1530. Some 
of his poems are humorous^ and refer to humble life ; 
others are allegorical^ and fbll of beautiful natural ima- 
gery ; a third kind are moral and instructiTe ; and he is 
eqtially happy in all. His principal allegorical poems are 
styled. The Golden Terge, The Dance, and The Thistle 
and Rose. The last was written in 1503, in honour of 
the nuptials of King James lY. with the Prhicess Margaret 
of England. The Dance describes a procession of the 
Seven Deadly Sins, two of which are described in the 
striking verses quoted below.t The moral and didactic* 

* One of his fables is the oomznon story of the Town Mouse- 
and Country Mouse ; and in the moral with which he concludes- 
it, occurs the following verse, which will convey an idea of his 
didactic style : — 

Blissit be simple life, withouten dreid ; 
Blissit be sober feist in quietd ; 
Wha has eneuch of no more has he neid, 
Though it be littill into quantity. 
Grit habowndance, and blind prosperiti, 
Oft tymis make ane evil condusioun ; 
The sweitest lyfe, theirfor, in this countrd'. 
Is of sickerness, with small possession. 

i* Then Ire came in with stwrt* and strife ; 
His hand was ay upon his knife, 

He brandeist like a beir ; i- 
Boasters, braggarts, and bargainers, 
After him passit in pairs. 

All boden infeir of weir, f 
In jacks, stir'^ps, and bonnets of steel, 
Thair legs were chenyed \\ to the heel ; 

Frawart was their effeir ; § 
Some upon other ufith brandis beft^^ 
Some jaggit others to the heft 

With knives that sharp could shear. 

• Bloody fighting. t Bear. % Anrsyed in warlike manner. 

I Coreicd wiu chains. 8 Forward was their manner. \ Struck with iwords. 
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style of Dunbar is considered superior even to ids alle- 
gorical manner. Alto^ether^ lie waa certainlj a man of 
' nie first order of genius ; and it is OTidenllj bis anti- 
quated ]angu£^e alone wbich prerents bis works fbom 
being more generally knoWn th^ they are. 

The third eminent Scottish poet of this era was Oatin 
DouoLAS^ bishop of Dunkeld^ who flourished between 
the years 1496 aiid 1522; he shines as an allegorical 
and descriptiye poet His principal ori^nal compositioiis 
are entitled the Palace cf Honour, and King Hart, — the 
former being an allegory designed to show to his sorece^^ 
James TV., that nothing but rirtue could lead to bappi- 
nesa, while the latter is a metaphorical view of the pro^ 
gross of human life. It is worthy of notice^ that lliere 
is a remarkable resemblance between the former of these 
allegories and Bunyan's Pilgrial's Progress, whidi was 
written about a century and a hsdf lat^. Douglas also 
wrote a translation of the JSneid of Vir^ in metre, 
with an original introductoiy poem to each of the twelve 
books. This was the first translation of a Roman classic 
into English yerse, and it is considered one of consider- 
able merit, notwithstanding the writer takes some liber- 
ties with the original. Tne language emj^yed in it 
is nearly the same as that used hy English writers of 

Next in the dance followed Env7, 
FOl'd full of feid and feUony, 

Hid malice and detpite. 
For privy hatred that traitor tremhled. 
Him followed mony/tviA;* disBembled 

With fenyit wordis white ; 
And flatterers unto men*8 faces, 
And back-bHera in secret places. 

To lie that had delight, 
With rowmaris of false leasings ; •{* 
Alas that courts of noble kings 

Of them can ne'er be quite ! 

The spelling is here modernized, except in the words given in 
itaUc 

* Forward yontha. + Circulators of faloe reports. 
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ihe same period, and affords a stiikmg example of the 
xaee wMch had begun to preTail for brii^ing Latm wozds 
'With i<^ g1iwh terminatioiis into the stodc of our current 
speecL* 

Snt Davh) Luonsat was another eminent poet of this 
dass, thoodi he flourished a little later than the others. 
He was the personal attendant and ftiend of James Y., 
and latterly enjoyed the dignified heraldic o£Bice of Lyon 
£jng«ai-Aims. He began to write abont the year 1524, 
and died some time aflter 1567- He chiefly shines as a 
hnmorous and satirical writer. ' Besides serml misoeUa- 
neous pieces, which display much talent, he composed a 
rude species of play called the Satire of the Three 
JE^atet, which was performed at Edinburgh and Cupar- 
in-f%, and was supposed to have some effect in causmg 
the oreriiurow fo( the Catholic church in Scotland. 

The reign of Henry YIIL, extending &om 1509 to 
1548, pro£iced some writers, both in prose and poetry, 
considerably superior to those who had flourished in the 
three or four preceding reigns. Of the former, Sut 
Thomas Morb, Lord Chancdllor, is particularly worthy of 
notice. Being a devoted adherent of the Ca&olic £uth, 
he published serecal pamphlets in defence of it, some of 
wmdnrere in English. He wrote, in 1516, his cele- 
brated scheme of a moral republic, called Utopia; first 
publiaihed in Latin, and aUberwards translated into Knglish, 
though not by himself. Anol^er of More's works was a 

* For instaaoe, in a lieaatifiil deacription of sunrise in the 
introduction to the twdf th book, the following passage occurs i-*- 

The auriate vanes of his throne-soverane 

With glittering glance oVrspread the oeeane ; 

The largtf fludis learning all of licht, 

With but ane blink of his supernal sidht. 

For to behold it was ane glare to see 

The stabled windis and the coloured sea, 

The soft season, the firmameni terene. 

The lowne illutmnaie wr, and firth amene, &c. 
^e words here given in italic are Latin, and would not have 
been employed in an earlier age. 
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History (^Edward F., and of his Brother, and of Richard 
III., which appeared first in English and then in Latin, 
and has heen me diief source of information respecting 
diose reigns to later writers^ though it has recenuj heen 
proved to give a very incorrect view of various important 
transactions. More was a man of most amiahle character, 
and of great learning and natural talent, and was put to 
death hj Heniy YIII., in 1535, on account of his re- 
fusing to acknowledge the supremacy of that m<march over 
the cnurch. 

Another great prose-writer of the reign of Henry VIII. 
was John Inland, a Protestaut clergyman, who, having 
devoted many years to the study of the antiquities of his 
native country, wrote a large and valuahle work on that 
suhject, entitied an Itinerary, which was not printed 
till the year 1710. Leland published, in his own life- 
time, several hooks of less importance, in one of which 
he gave an account of all the English authors before his 
own time. There also flourished at this period several 
prose chroniclers of English history, whose writings, 
^ough destitute of ju^ent, and aiming at no Uter^ 
excellence, are yet valuable for the facts which they con- 
tain. In 1523, Lord Bernebs published an Ebiglish 
translation of fVoissart's celebrated work, which comme- 
morates the history of England, France, and other coun- 
tries, during the chivalrous period of the fourteenth 
century. A few years later, John Bellbndbn, Arch- 
dean of Moray, was employed by James Y. to translate 
Hector Boece's History of Scotiand, and the works of 
Livy; the former was published in 1536, and is the 
earliest existing specimen of Scottish literary prose. The 
first original prose work in that language was one entiUed 
the Complaynt of Scotland, which was published at St 
Andrews in 1548, by an unknown author, and consists 
of a meditation on the distracted state of the kingdom. 
The difference between the language of these works, and 
that employed by More and other English contemporary 
writers, is very fittie. 
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The Earl of SmtBEY and Sir Thomas Wjait are the 
onlj poets of the reign of Henry YIII. whose writ- 
ings now bear any yalue. The former was the eldest son 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and was bom in 1516. He was 
educated at Windsor^ in company with a natural son of 
the king, and in early life became accomplished^ not only 
in the learning of the time^ but in all kinds of courtly and 
chiYalrous exercises. Having travelled into Italy, he bo« 
came a devoted student of the poets of that country, 
Dante^ Petrarch^ Boccaccio, and Ariosto^ and formed lus 
own poetical style upon theirs. His poetry is chiefly 
amorous, and, notwithstanding his having married in early 
life, much of it consists of the praises of a lady whom he 
names Geraldine^ supposed to have been a daughter of the 
Earl of Kildare. Surrey was a gallant soldier as w^ as 
a poet, and conducted an important expedition, in 1542, 
for the devastation of the Scottish borders. He finally 
fell under the displeasure of Henry YIII., and was be- 
headed on Tower Hill in 1547- Eor justness of thought, 
correctness of style, and purity of expression, Surrey may 
be prononnced the first Kngliah classical poet; and it is 
worthy of notice that, in some translations f^m Viqgil, 
he gave the earliest known specimen of blank~verse. Sir 
Thomas W yatt was another distinguished character at the 
court of Heniy YIH., and wrote many poems in much 
the same style vrith Surrey. He was the first poHshed 
satirist in English literature. 

The religious reformation which took place during this 
reign^ caused several F^ngliali versions of the Bible to be 
placed before the public ; and these were perhaps the most 
important of all the literary efforts of the time. The first 
psvrt of the Scriptures published in an English form, was 
the New Testament in 1526, the translation being 
es^ecuted by William Tyndale, a young scholar of Ox- 
ford university. The Old Testament, translated by the 
same individual, appeared in 1530, and both were eagerly 
received and read by the people. Tyndale, five years 
after, was burnt to death in Flanders for these serrices to 
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the Protestaat cause. In 1535, a new translatioii of the 
whole Bihle was published by Miles Coyerdalb, of the 
imiyersityof Cambridge; and other Tendons soon after 
appeared. The disseimnation of so many copes of the 
Smptures, where neither the Bible nor any considerable 
number of other books had formerly been in use^ produced 
Teiy remarkable effects. The Yeisions first usea^ lumng 
been formed in some measure from the Latin tnouilation 
called the Fidgate, contained many words firom that lan- 
guage^ which had hardly before been considered as Eng- 
lish ; sudi as perdition, consolation, xecondliation, sanctzb- 
cation, immortafity, frustrate, inexcusable^ transfigure, 
and many others requisite for the expression of compound 
and abstract ideas, which had nerer occurred to our Saxon 
ancestors, and therefore were not represented by any 
terms in that language. These words, in the course of 
time, became part of ordinary discourse, and thus the 
language was enriched. In the Book of Common Prayer, 
compiled in the subsequent reign of Edward YI., and 
which affords many beautiful specimens of the English of 
that time, the efforts of the learned to make such words 
fiuniliar, are perceptible in many places ; where a Latin 
term is often giren with a Saxon word of the some, 
or nearly the same meaning following it, as ' humble 
and lowly,' ^ assemble and meet together.' Another 
effect proceeded firom the freedom with which the people 
were allowed to judge of the doctrines, and canvass the 
texts of -die sacred writings. The keen interest with 
which they now perused Hie Bible^ hitherto a dosed book 
to the most of mem, is allowed to hi^e given lite fisst 
impulse to the practice of reading in both parts of the 
island, and to haye been one of the causes of the flourish- 
ing literary era which followed. 

Among ^be great men of -diis age, it would be impro- 
per to orerlook Bat John Cheeb, professor of €hfeek at 
Cambridge, who first induced the learned of EnglatMi 
to study that language, and the yalnable literature em- 
bodied in it, with any considerable degree of care ; he 
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was also one of the fbrst who attempted to hold out pre- 
cepts and models for the impovement of Engliah compo- 
sition. The eazliest theoretical hook on the latter sobject, 
was published in 1553, hj Thomas WnaoN of Cam- 
bridge, xmder the tkLe of The Art of Rhelonc; it was a 
work of some merit. Another distmgiiifthed instnictiTe 
writer of this age, was Roger Ascham, preceptor to 
Queen Elizabeth. He wrote an essaj entitled Toxo/phUusy 
to inculcate ^Sb^ propriety of mixing recreation with study, 
and a treatise called The Seboobnatter, containing direc- 
tions for the most approTBd methods of studying languages. 
Much of th e intellect and learning of the latter years of 
Heniy VllL, and the whole reigns of Edward and Mary, 
was spent upon religious controYenies, whidi, thot^h in- 
teresting at the time, soon ceased to be remembered 



THIRD PERIOD. 
THE BXaGNS OF WTJZABRTH, JAMBS I., AND CHARLES I. 

[1558—1649.] 

In ^e preceding sections, the history of English litera- 
ture is brought to a period when its in&n<7 may be said 
to cease, and its manhood to commence. In the earlier 
half of ^e sixteenth century, it was sensibly affected by a 
Tariety of influences, which, for an age b^ore, had ope- 
rated most powerfiilly in expanding the intellect of Euro- 
pean nations. The study of das&ocal literature, the in- 
yendon of printing, the freedom with which religion 
was discussed, together with the substitution of the philo- 
sophy of Plato, for that of Aristotle, had er^ywhere given 
adiTity and strength to the minds of men* Tne immediate 
effiscts of these noyelties upon English literature, were the 
enrichment of the language, as fuready mentioned, by a 
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mul Turiety of words from the classic tongaes^ the esta- 
bK^mcnt m better models of thought and style^ and the 
allowiince of greater freedom to the fancy and powers of 
«h9ar?ation in the exercise of the literary calling. Not 
«nlT the Greek and Roman writers^ but those of modem 
Italy and France^ where letters experienced an earlier 
revival^ were now translated into English^ and^ being 
liberally diffused by the press^ served to excite a taste for 
elmint reading in lower branches of society^ than had ever 
before felt the genial influence of letters. The dissemina- 
tion of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue^ while it greatly 
affected the language and ideas of the people^ was also of 
no small avail in giving new directions to the thoughts of 
literary men^ to whom Siese antique Oriental compoi^itionsy 
presented numberless incidents^ images^ and sentiments^ 
unknown before^ and of the richest and most interesting 
kind. 

Among other circumstances favourable to literature at 
this period^ must be reckoned the encouragement given to 
it by Queen Elizabeth^ who was herself veiy learned and 
addicted to poetical composition^ and had the art of filling 
her court with men qualified to shine in almost every 
department of intellectual exertion. Her successors^ James 
and Charles^ resembled her in some of these respects^ and 
during their reigns^ the impulse which she had given to 
literature^ experienced rather an increase than a decline. 
There was^ indeed^ something in the policy as well as 
in the personal character of all these sovereigns^ which 
proved favourable to literature. The study of the belles let- 
tres was in some measure identified with the courtly and 
arbitrary principles of the time^ not perhaps so much from 
any enlightened spirit in those who supported such prin- 
ciples^ as from a desire of opposrng the puritans and other 
malecontents^ whose religious doctrines taught them to 
despise some departments of elegant literature, and utterly 
to condemn others. There can be no doubt that the 
drama^ for instance, chiefly owed that encouragement 
which it received under Elizabeth and her successors, to 
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a spiat of hostDifcf to the puritans, who, not imjaadf, le- 
pudiated it for iIb immorafity; We mint at the aame 
time allow nmch to the inflaence whidi audi a ooozt as 
that of En^and, during tliese three reigns, was ^^^l^^^ktH 
to hare among men c^ literary tendencies. Almost aQ 
the poets, and many of the other writers, were ^ther 
courtierB themselTes, or under the immediate protection 
of courtiers, and were constantly experiendng the smiles, 
and occasionally the solid heneractions of roydty. What* 
oyer, then, was refined, or gay, or sentimentEd, in this 
country and at this time, came with its full influence upon 
literature. 

The works hrought forth under these drcumstances, 
have been very aptly compared to the productions of a 
soil for the first time broken up, when ' all indigenous 
plants spring up at once with a rank and irrepressible 
fertility, and display whatever is peculiar and excellent 
in their nature,, on a scale the most conspicuous and 
magnificent.' llie ability to write having been, as it were, 
suddenly created, the whole world of character, imagery, 
and sentiment, as well as of information and of philo- 
sophy, lay ready for the use of those who possessed the 
gift, and was appropriated accordingly. As might be 
expected, where there was less rule of art than opulence 
of materials, the productions of these writers are often 
deficient in taste, and contain much that is totally aside 
from the purpose. To pursue the simile above quoted, 
the crops are not so clean as if they had been reared 
under systematic cultivation. On this account, the re- 
fined taste of l^e eighteenth century condemned most of 
the productions of the sixteenth and seventeenth to obli- 
vion> and it is only of late that they have once more 
obteined their deserved reputation. After every proper 
deduction has been made, enough remains to fix this era 
as ^ by &r the mightiest in the history of English litera** 
tore, or indeed of human intellect and capacity. There 
nevCT was anything,' says the writer above quoted, 'like 
the sixty or seventy years that elapsed from toe middle of 
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Elizabetk's i^n to the period of the Bestoratioii. Li 
point of real force and origmality of genins^ neither the age 
of PeiiGles^ nor the age of Angostus^ nor tiie times of Leo 
X.^ nor of Lonis XI v., can come at all into comparison ; 
for in that shcnt period^ we shall find the names of almost 
all the yery great men that this nation has OTer produced, 
the names of Shakspeare, and Bacon^ and Spenser^ and 
Sydney, and Hooker, and Taylor, and Barrow, and 
Baleigh, and Napier, and Hobhes, and many others ; 
men, all of them, not merely of great talents and accom-* 
plishments, hut of Tast compass and reach of understand- 
ing, and of minds truly creative and original ; not p^- 
fecting art by the delicacy of their taste, or digesting 
knowle^e by the justoess of theirreasonings, but making 
vast and substantial additions to the materisus upon which 
taste and reason must hesreaHter be employed, and enlarging 
to an incredible and unparalleled extent, both the stores 
and the resources of the human Realties/ * 

POETS. 

First among the poets of this age, in point of time, and 
also in point of genius, must be reckoned Edmund 
Sfenbbb (1553-1598,t) the author of the Faery Queen. 
Spenser, whose parentage was humble, receiyed his edu- 
cation at Cambridge, and entered life under the protection 
of the Earl of Leicester, to whom he had been introduced 
by Sir Philip Sydney. Having been appointed secretary 
to Lord Grey, tiie lord-lieutenant of Irdaod, he emigrated 
to that counti^, where he spisat a considerable portion of 
his Ufe upon the estate of KUcohnan, near Cork, which 
was granted to him by Queai Elizabeth. Here he wrote 
his Faery Queen, whidbi is an elaborate allegorical poem, 

♦ Edinburgli Review, XVIII. 275. 

-f* Dates given in tliis form, and in connexion with names, 
throughout the present volume, refer to the birth and death of 
the individuals to whose names they are attached. 
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designed to celebrate the priaeipal Tirtaes. Only six of 
the original twelye books now remain^ the rest baying 
been lost by a servant on the passage from Ireland to 
England. Each of these is diyided into twelve cantos^ 
and the versification, of the whole is in a peculiar stanza 
of nine lines^ now eommonly called the Spenserian, and 
remarkable for its elegance and harmony. Each book is 
devoted to the adventures of a particular knight^ who 
personifies a certain virtue^ as HoHness^ Temperance^ 
Courtesy^ &c.^ and who moves in the midst of a whole 
host of sentiments and ideas^ personified in the same way^ 
the whole bearing the appearance of a chivabous tale. 
The work^ though npon the whole too tedious for the gene- 
rality of modem readers^ is justly regarded as one of the 
sreatest compositions in English poetry. Spenser formed 
his manner^ in some degree^ upon the model of the Italian 
poets; and yet he is not only unlike them in many 
respects^ but he is like no other English writer. ' The 
Faery Ciueen^ says a modem critic, ' is a peculiar world 
of itself, formed out of the extraordinary fancy of the 
author. His invention was without limit. Giants and 
dwarfs, fairies, and knights, and queens, rose up at his 
call. He drew shape after shape^ scene af);er scene, castle 
and lake, woods and lawns, monstrous anomalies and 
beautiful impossibilities, from the unfathomable depths of 
his mind ; yet all of them intended to represent some 
shade or kind of emotion, passion, or fiiculty, or the things 
upon which these are continually operating.' Some critics, 
while allowing the beauty of these creations, are of opinion 
that their very provision, and the minuteness with which 
they are described, lessen their value, and give a tedious- 
ness to the whole poem. Perhaps it is fortunate for the 
Faery Queen, that one half of it was lost ; and it might 
have even been improved in value by the want of a half 
of that which remams ; for it is allowed*that tiie strength 
of the work lies in the first three books. 
As a specimen of the aU^rical manner of Spenser, 
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may be givien his description of that chamber of the brain 
which he supposes to be the residence of 

MEMORY. 

That chamber seemed ruinous and old, 

And therefore was remored far behind ;* 
Yet were the walls that did the same uphold 

Right firm and strong, though Aomewhat they declined ; 

And therein sat an old old man, half blind, 
And all decrepid in his feeble corse, 

Yet lively vigour rested in his mind. 
And recompensed him with a better scorce : 
Weak body well is chang'd for mind's redoubled force. 

This man of infinite remembrance was, 
And things forgone through many ages held. 

Which he recorded still as they did pass, 
Nor suffered them to perish through long eld, 
As all things else, the which this world doth weld, 

But laid them up in his immortal serine. 
Where they for ever incomipted dwelPd ; 

The wars he well remember*d of King Nine, 
Of old Assaracus and Inachus divine. 

The years of Nestor nothing were to his. 
Nor yet Methusalem, though longest liv'd ; 

For he remembered both their infancies : 
Nor wonder, then, if that he were deprivM 
Of native strength, now that he them survived. 

His chamber all was hung about with rolls. 
And old records from ancient times derivM, 

Some made in books, some in long parchment scrolls. 
That were all worm-eaten, and full of canker holes. 

Spenser wrote sereral other poems of considerable ex- 
tent, and also some works in prose, the chief of which 
was a Fiew of the State of Ireland, in which he endea- 
voured to point out a way for the settlement of that country. 
In consequence of the Earl of Tyrone's rebellion, which 
took place in 1598, he was forced to fly from his estate 
and seek refuge in England, where he died in penury and 
dejection of mind, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

* It was formerly supposed that memory lay in the hinder 
portion of the head. 
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Sir Philip Sydney (1554-1586)> is chiefly known as 
the author of an allegorical prose xomanoe called Arcadia, 
'wMch, though now neld as dull and antiquated, was the 
favoiuite light reading of the court ladies in the time of Eli- 
zaheth. His verses are not of remarkable merit, though 
the power of writing them must hare heen an agreeable 
addition to his character as a soldier and a gentleman. 
Owing to his singular union of accomplishments and ami- 
ahle qualities, Sjdnej was the most admired and popular 
man of Ms times. At the early age of thirtj-two, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound at a battle near Zutphen, in the 
Netherlands, when his generous character was manifested 
by an incident which will never be forgotten in the his- 
toiy of England, and of humanity. Being overcome with 
thirst from excessive bleeding, he called for drink, which, 
though not easily procured, was brought to him. At the 
moment he was lifting it to his mouth, a poor soldier was 
carried by, desperately wounded, who fixed his eyes eagerly 
upon the cup— -Sydney, observing this, instantiy delivered 
the beverage to him, saying, ' Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine.' 

Spenser, Sydney, and Shakspeare, may he considered as 
the chief poetical names which fall more particularly 
under the reign of Elizabeth. The last, who will be 
noticed more at lar?e in the department of the Dramatists, 
puhlished, in early Hfe, two poems oif considerable length, 
one of which referred to the story of Yenus and Adonis, 
and the other to the story of Lucretia ; but his best pro- 
ductions in miscellaneous poetry are his sonnets, one hun- 
dred and fifty-four in number, in which he embodies much 
of his own character and daily thought, with a pathos in 
in the highest degree interesting. As specimens, the fol- 
lowing may be given : — 

COKSOLATIOir FBOM FRIENDSHIP. 

When to the sesslont of sweet silent thought, 
I summon up remembranoe of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old thoughts new wail my dear timeV waste : 

C 
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Then oaa I drown an eye unased to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death's dateleas night. 

And weep afresh lo7e*s long-sinoe canoeil'd woe, 
And moan th' expense of many a vanish'd sight. 

Then can I grieve at grievanees foregone^ 

And heavSy from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of sore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I now pav as if not paid before ; 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrow* end. 

SELF-ABAXDOITMEMT. 

• No longer mourn for me when I am dead,. 
Then you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with viler things to dwell : 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it ; for I love you so. 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O if (I say) you look upon this verse, 

When I perhaps compounded am with day, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. 
But let your love even with my life decay : 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mook you with me after I am gone. 

Other poets immediately belongiiig to die reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, were Sir Walter Raleigh, wlio will presently be 
spokffli of as a prose-^writer ; Jolm Lyllj, author of serer^ 
plays, and orimnator of an affected and conceited style of 
speedi csileAEuphidsm; SackTiUe,Earl of Dorset; Geoige 
Gascoigne ; Thomas Lodge ; and Robert Southwell ; 
in all of whose works are to be found some stnkuiglj 
beautiful pieces. It may be mentioned that this was the 
age when collections of fogitiye and miscellaneous poetry 
first became common. Several yolumea of this kind were 
published in the latter part of Ihe iBign of Elizabeth, and 
contain some lyrical poetry of the gr»astest merit, without 
any author's name. As a specimen of one of tlie forms 
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lomed in liiig age, ite maj gm SontikwdA'8 Htde poem, 
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Wliere wsrdi ave -wwk, and foes enoonntering ttnag^ 
Where mightier do assault than do defend. 

The fteUer part pats np enforced wnmg. 
And silent sees that speedt oonld net amend ; 

Tet higher powers must think, though they repine, 

When son is set, the little stars wiU shines 

While pike do range, the silly tench doth fly. 
And croneh in privy creeks with smaller fish ; 

Yet pikes are caught when little fish so by. 
These fleet afloat, while those do fill the dish ; 

There is a time even for the worms to creep. 

And suck the dew while all their foes do sleep. 

The marline cannot ever soar on high, 
Nor greedy greyhound still pursue the chase^ 

The tender lark, will find a time to fly, 
And foarful hare to run a quiet raoe. 

He that high growth on cedars did bestow, 

Oave also lowly mudirooms leave to grow. 

In Haman^ pomp poor Mordochens wept ; 

Yet God did turn his fate upon his foe. 
The Lazar pin*d, while Dives* feast was kept, 

Yet he to heaven, to hell did Dives go. 
We trample grass, and prize the flowers of May ; 
Yet grass is green when flowers do fade away. 

Among the poets more umnediatdj belongiiigto the 
serenteenih centoiy, or the mgiu of Jkmes and Charles, 
the earliest presented to our notice is Samuel Daniel 
(1562-1619), isiho spent the greater part of lus life under 
tibe protection of noble and royal penonages, and -was 
distmguished as a Tntiter of masquer — -namely, a dxamatic 
kind of entertainment which, at this period, became &- 
shionable at court, consisting chiefly of a few dialogues, 
supported by allegorioal chaxacters. The miscellaneous 
poems of Daniel were in general so applicable only to 
the persons and dicamstances of his own age, that they 
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have ^llen almost entirely out of notice. Yet he Tnrote 
in a style rather in adyance of his time^ and in some of 
his pieces rises to a high degree of excellence. His ad- 
dress to the Countess oif Comherland is still ranked among 
the finest effusions of meditative thought in the English 
language. It opens with the following stanzas^ to wiach 
we shall give the title of 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL OBSERVER. 

He that of such a height hath built his mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong^ 
As neither hope nor fear can shake the frame 
Of his resolved powers ; nor all the wind 
Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same : 
What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and weilds of man survey ? 

And with how free an eye doth he look down 

Upon these lower regions of turmoil, 

Where all the storms of passions mainly beat 

On flesh and blood ! where honour, power, renown, 

Are only gay afflictions, golden toil; 

Where greatness stands upon as feeble feet 

As frailty doth ; and only great doth seem 

To little minds who do it so esteem. 

He looks upon the mightiest monarch's wars, 
But only as on stately robberies ; 
Where evermore the fortune that prevails 
Must be the right : the ill-succeeding mars 
The fairest and the best>fac*d enterprise. 
Great pirate Pompey lesser pirates quails : 
Justice he sees, as if reduced, still 
Conspires with power, whose cause must not be ilL 

He sees the face of right t* appear as manifold 
As are the passions of uncertain man ; 
Who puts it in all colours, all attires. 
To serve his ends, and makes his courses hold. 
He sees that, let deceit work what it can, 
Plot and contrive base ways to high desires ; 
That the all-guiding Providence doth yet 
All disappoint and mocks this smoke of wit 
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Aad wliilrt diiliwi|^il nnlntiiiii con] 
And ii encompMi^d; whibt as cnft deodTM, 
And is deeor'd ; whibt man doth nniadc man. 
And hoildi on blood, and riaet by diitreta ; 
And th* inheritance of doMilalion leara 
To great exp e ctin g hopes; he looks thereon. 
As from the shore of peaoe^ with nnwet eyc^ 
And bears no Tentore in impiety. 

Mtchakt. Dbatton (1563-1631) is a yeiy Yohuninous 
author^ but, thioii^oiifc the whole extent of his writii]^ 
shows the fimcy and feding of a trae poet His chief 
work is entitled Polyolbum, a poem in thirty parts, which 
he calls songs, constnicted in an uncommon measoxe of 
twelre syllables, and containing a description of the 
island of Great Britain. The PohoBnon is a work en- 
tirely nnlike any oliher in Rnglish poetry, both in its 
sdbject, and the TnantiAr in which it is written. It is 
full of topographical and antiquarian details, with innu* 
merable aOnsions to remarkable erents and persons, as 
connected with yarions localities ; yet such la tne poetical 
genius of ihe author, so happily does he idealize almost 
eyeiy thing he touches on, ana so lively is the flow of his 
Terse, that we do not r^idily tire in perasins this yast 
mass of information. He seems to have fofiowed the 
maimer of Spenser in his unceasing personifications of 
natural objects, such as hills, rivers, and woods. The 
preTailing taste of Drayton is a mixture of the historical 
and the poetical ; and besides the Pdyolhumy he wrote 
several poems, in which these two characteristics are yeiy 
happily blended — such as the Baron^ Wars, and Eng- 
land's Heroical Epistles. His miscellaneous writings are 
chiefly odes and pastorals. As a specimen of his dieer- 
fiil and yiyacious style, we may quote from the Pdyolhion 
a description of the hunting of ,the hart in the forest of 
Arden in Warwickshire : 

THE HUHTiyO OF THE HART. 



— — — — Now, when the hart doth hear 
The often^bellowing houndi to rent his secret lair, 
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He rousing mtkcth ont, and throni^ the brakes doth drive, 
As though up by the roots the bushes he .trouM rire. 
And through tlie cumbrous thicks, ^as fearfuUy he makes, 
He with his branched head the tender saplings shakes, 
That, sprinkling their moist pearl, do seem for him to weep ; 
When after goes the cry, with yelUngs loud and.de^. 
That all the forest rings and every neighbouring place ; 
And there is not a hound but falleth to the ohaoe. 
Rechating* with his horn, which then the hunter cheers, 
Whilst sSll the lusty stag his high-pahnM head upbears, 
His body showing state, with unbent knees upri^t, 
Expressing from all beasts, his courage in his flight. 
But when th^ approaching foes still following he perceives. 
That he his speed must trust, his usual walk he leaves ; 
And o'er the champain flies ; which when the assembly find,. 
£adi follows, as his horse were fboted with the wind. 
But being then imbost, the noble stately deer, 
. When he hath gotten, ground, (the kennel cast arrear,) 
Doth beat the brooks uid ponds for sweet refreshing soil ; 
That serving not, then proves if he his scent can foil. 
And makes among the herds and -flocks of shag-wool'd sheep, 
Thtm frighting from the guard of those who had their keep. 
But when as all his shifts his safety still denies. 
Put quite out of his walk, the ways and fallows tries. 
Whom when the ploughman meets, his team he letteth stand, 
T* assail him with his g^ad : so with his hook in hand ' 
The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth hollow ; 
When, with tempestuous speed, the hounds and huntsman 

follow; 
Until the noble deer, through toil bereaved of strength. 
His long and sinewy legs then fiEuling him at length. 
The villages attempts, enraged, not giving way 
To any thing he meets now at his si^ decay. 
The cruel rav*nous hounds and bloodv hunters near. 
This noblest beast of chase, that vainly doth but fear. 
Some bank or quickset finds ; to which his haunch opposed. 
He turns upon his foes, that soon have him inclosed. 
The ohurlidi-throated hounds then holding him at bay, 
And as their cruel fangs on his harsh skin they lay. 
With his sharp-pointed head he dealeth deatfly wounds. 
The hunter coming in to help his wearied hounds. 
He desperately assfUls ; until, oppressed by force. 
He now the mourner is to his own dying corse. 

Joseph Hall (1574-1656)^ bishop of Norwich^ was 
* A peculiar kind of blast upon the hnuting horn. 
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dfecraie dbo 
mittemm a ifcyle of |^Bi*v P^^^*^ ^^ fMS^Str diaA 
m^^&e cwpoitiiw of Ab ^e. Ittdaad ()ort><t. 
a jnoeni^ iMBop cf ^€IWld^ nift s ooHfccnuwjiwji of 
Hal, mole nme Ikrtkj i B poebj. Thomas Gnew, a 
gay and ouhhUj miUSj IfciuiiMicd, m uie tme of dkanes I*^ 
i^oB be Kmd in die ofiioe of sewer: Ida poeliy is 
dneflyagBoroo^andiadierinflrefnnof cniiWBte 
of Ids eantenqponries. Tbe best J^vkalfieoeB of Robert 
Hinnnqc, as sdected fiom flie Leiys of teasb ifladi fonn 
tiielaflk oflns ifodo^ £fl]ilaj a ndimdancy^ of fii^ 
rBJiiHiiifut of feeliiigy idiidi make it aoaaeiiliai smpris- 
ii^tbatheiasolittlekiioiniasapoet He ires a countiy 
d eigjfuiaii , and seems to hare bad a peculiar pleasure 
in imal fife. Some of bu poems breaihe tbe teaaer pas- 
aon in its softest aooentB ; okbem moraHae in a strain of 
pleaaang mdandioty; upon natoral objects ; others lunun 
consist of mirtbfiil measures, tr^pjong along like a &iy 
dance. In the fi>noiniig fitde poem, there is a moral 
pathos of the most touching kind : — 

TO DAFFOniLS. 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 

Yoa haste away so soon ; 
As yet the earl^-rising sun 
Has not attained his hoon. 
Stay, stay. 
Until the hast'ning day 

Hasmn 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having prayM together, we 
WiU go with you along. 

We hare short time to stay like you | 

We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 

As you or any thing. 
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We die 
As your hours do, and dry 

Away, 
Like to the summer's rain ; 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne*er to be found again. 

Sir John Suckling (1613-1641)^ a zealous partbao 
of Charles I. at the coriunencement of the civil war, is 
distinguished by a happy faucy, and an elegant mode of 
versification, with a descriptive power considerably be- 
yond his contemporaries. His Ballad upon a Wedding, 
in which he makes one rustic describe to another a city 
bridal-party, is a masterpiece of gay poetical painting. 
Richard Lovelace was another of those lively court poets; — 
conceited, yet elegant and tender, — as, for instance, in his 
doubly gallant little epigram — 

TO LUCASTA, ON 60IXG TO THE WARS. 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 

That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 

To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase. 

The first foe in the field ; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 

A sword, a horse, a shidd. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 

As you, too, shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

LovM I not honour more. 

Sir William Davenant (1605-1668), considered as 
a vmter of miscellaneous yerses, comes under the same 
description. Few snatches of composition, either in the 
preceding or the subsequent age, can match his compli-* 
mentaiy lines on Queen Henrietta Maria, consort of 
Charles I. 

Fair as unshaded light, or as the day 

In its first birth, when all the year was May ; 



Sweet as tlM ahw^ aMke^ oris Ae 
Unlblded Imd, swdPd by the ewly dev; 
Smooth as the £ue of waters first sppearM, 
Eve tides began to strive or winds were heard ; 
Kind as tiie willing saints, and cafaner far 
Than in their sleeps f or g i ren hermits are^ 

WnuAM BaowKE (1590-1645)^ wa&xaoiBriiatmta's 
Pastorals, wrote -with ampUdty and feding aboTe most 
of Lis fi^ws, jet is now almost fiugatt^ Phmeas 
Pletdier was also AminAnt in his own time as a pas- 
toial poet Giles Fletcher and Richard Grashaw chi^y 
employed themselres in sacred poetiy, Tdiich was first 
caLtiTated in this age with success. Among the wri- 
ters of misoeUaneons poetry must be classed Benjamin 
Jonson, more celebrated as a dramatist : besides a few 
serious poemSy he wrote a Tast number of a humorous and 
epigrammatic character^ which^ howeTer^ are of little Talue. 
One of the most popiJar productions of the period was 
the short descriptiTe poem by Sir John Denham^ entitled 
Cooper's Hill : it was published in 1643^ and still holds 
its place in selections of our best poetry. 

John Dokne, dean of St Paul's (1573-1631)^ stands 
at the head of a dass known in English literary history 
by the appellation of the Metaphysiod Poets^ and which 
comprised Cowley^ and a few otikers who remain to be 
noticed in a subsequent chapter. Donne and his follow- 
ers possessed many of the highest requisites of poetry^ 
but they were misled by learning and false taste into 
such extrayagancies^ bo& of idea and of language^ as 
reindered all their better qualities nearly useless. They 
sometimes use natural language^ and natural imagery and 
passion ; but it is only by chance. Their works more 
genexaliy present a chain of orerstrained conceits and quib- 
Ues. tiie Yersification of Donne is rugged^ but sometmies 
displays a passionate energy that almost redeems his be- 
setting Tices of thought 

Scarcely any one of the poets of this age experienced 
80 absolute an obliyion during the eighteenth centuxy as 
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Francis Quabcdsi (1593-1644)^ or bas Trained so much 
of liis original reputadon. Quarles^ who ttbs secietaiyto 
Archbishop Usher, and afterwards duronologer to the city 
of London, wrote mnch in both prose and retse ; but his 
principal work was his Emblerm, a set of quaint pictorial 
defflgns, refemns to moral and religious ideas, and each 
elucidated bj a tew appropxiate verses. His Enchiridum, 
a series of moral and political observations, is ako wor- 
thy of notice. His verses were more popular in their 
own tune than those of the gajest court poets, being re- 
commended bj a peculiar barshiiflaB and ^oom, accordant 
mth the feelings of a laige portion of the people. These 
were the very peculiarities whidi, added to tneir quaint- 
ness and obscure language, rendered them the con- 
tempt of the succeeding penod. In the time of Pope, the 
poetry of Quarles was ranked with the meanest trash that 
Ihen appeared. Latterly, however, these productions have 
been admowled^ed to contam original imagery, striking 
sentiment, fertihty of expression, and happy combina- 
tions ; and the Emblems^ at least, haye been reprinted, 
and assigned a respectable place in ^e libraries of both 
the devout, and those who read £rom motives of taste. 

During the period embraced by the reign of Elizabeth, 
poetry was cultivated in Scotland by a few individuals, 
who, if not so celebrated as Dunbar and Lindsay, were at 
least worthy followers of the same school The chief of these 
were Alexandhb Boot, Sm Richard Maitland, and 
Caftain Albxamdeb Mo!NTOOmeby. Their poems are 
chiefly short pieces of a moral, satirical, or descriptive kind; 
in which the versification is very correct, and the language 
in general very happy, though the style of the ideas seems 
a century behmd tiiat of the English poetry of the same 
age. The very limited social intercourse which ezistedat 
tms period between the two nations, seems to have pre* 
vented the poets of Scotland from catching the im^ved 
airs of the English muse. One of the poets of this age , 
and bv no means the worst, was the King, James TNf., 
who, m 1584, when only eighteen years of age, publiidied 
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a Tdmne of die Toles of poetrj^ along with ilfaiitialaTe 
specimenB ; and in 1591^ podiwed another aeries of his 
execcifles in ilns art It yna in the Latin tongae^ how- 
erer^ that the highest Scottish genius of this age 'was 
pleased to cb^hksb his thon^ts: we allade to Osorge 
Buchanan (1506-1582), a man <^ singnlarij yigoroos 
and yersatile powers. Buchanan wrote Tarioos moral, 
satirical, dramatic, and sentimental poems ; a History of 
Scotland ; and a translation, of the Psalms ; employing in 
these compositions a siyle of Latinity, which is acknow- 
ledged to haye jiyalled that of the hest Roman poets and 
historians. 

The tmion of the crowns of England and Scotland under 
James I., produced a marked effect upon literature in the 
latter country. An acquaintance with the writings of the 
Elizahethan poets guided the style, if it did not prompt 
the genius, of William DRUMMOin) of Hawtiiomden 
(1585-1649), who, at his pleasant and retired seat near 
Edinhuigh, wtote serious and sentimental poetry, of no 
small cdehrity hoth in his own and in later times. 
Drommond was hy birth and circumstances a gentieman, 
and, it would appear, of a melancholy, though amiable 
and affectionate temperament. He was known person- 
ally and by conrespondence to the most of the contem- 
porary English poets, one of whom, Ben Jonson, made a 
pedestrian pilgnmage into Scotland, in order to see him. 
The poetical works of Drummond consist of amatory son- 
nets and madrigals, chiefly expressiye of a hopeless pas- 
sion which possessed his own bosom ; some sacred poems ; 
a few complimentary odes and addresses to the two kings, 
James I. and Charles I., on their respectiye yisits to Edin- 
burgh; and a yariety of epigrammatic and humorous 
pieces. In many of these compositions there are pas- 
sages of great delicacy and tenderness ; but, as with the 
minor poets of this age in general, it is difficult to find 
any entire piece which is not degraded by some share 
of insipidity, or by forced and cold conceits, or by that 
coarseness which, after all, seems to haye been the pre- 
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vailing tone of mind in even the most enlightened por- 
tions of society at the be^nning of the seyenteenth cen- 
tuiy. The following sonnet does not contain such beau- 
tiful poetry as some others by Drummond ; but it has the 
rare property of a perfect exemption from mean assoda- 
tions. It rders to the death of his mistress : — 

DRUMHOKB TO HIS LUTE. 

My lute, be as thou wert when thou did grow 
With thy green mother in some shadv grove. 
When immelodious winds but made thee move^ 

And birds their ramage* did on thee bestow. 

Since that dear voice which did thy sounds approve. 

Which wont in such harmonious strains to flow, 
Is reft from earth to tune the spheres above. 

What art thou but a harbinger of woe ? 
Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more, 

But orphan wailings to Uie fainting ear, 

Each stroke a sigh, each sound draws forth a tear. 
For which be silent as in woods before : . 
Or if that any hand to touch thee deign. 
Like widow'd turtle still her loss complain. 

Sir Robert Ayton (157(^1638), was another Scot- 
tish poet of this era, whose versification displays an 
el^ant &ncy. Of ihe same order may be dassed 
WiUiam Alexander Earl of Stirling, Alexander Hume, 
and Robert Kerr Earl of Ancram. Latin poetry, how- 
ever, was at this time more extensively cultivated in 
Scotland than either English or Scotch. When James I. 
visited his native kingdom in I6I7, he was addressed, 
wherever he went, in excellent Latin verse, sometimes 
the composition of persons in the middle ranks of society. 
In 1637^ a collection of the best Latin poetical composi- 
tions of Scotsmen in that and the preceding age, appeared 
at Amsterdam ;f and it is allowed by Dr Samuel Johnson 
to reflect great credit on the country. 

* Warbling, from Ramage, French. 

ir Entitled DeliHa Poetarum Scoiofwnf 2 vols. 
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Notwithstanding the greatness of the name of Spen- 
ser^ it is not in general yersi£cation that the poetical 
strength of the age of Elizaheth is found to he chiefly 
manifested. The dramatic form of composition rose at 
this period with sadden and wonderful hrilliaacy^ and at- 
tractuig all the hest existing wits^ left compaiatiyelj little 
genius to he expended upon the ordinaiy lands of poetij. 

It would appear that at the dawn of modem avilisa- 
tion^ most countries of Christian Europe possessed a 
rude kind of theatrical entertainment^ consisting, not in 
those exhihitions of natural character and incident which 
constituted the plays of ancient Greece and Home, hut 
in representations of the principal supernatural eyents 
of the Old and New Testaments, and of the history of 
the saints; whence they were denominated Miracles, 
or Miracle Plays. Originally they appear to haye been 
acted by, and under the immediate management of the 
clergy, who are understood to haye deemed them £iyour- 
able to the diffusion of religious feeling, though, from the 
traces of them which remain, they seem to haye been pro- 
fane and indecorous in the highest degree. A Miracle 
Play, upon the story of St Katherine, and in the French 
language, was acted at Dunstable in 1119, and how long 
gucSa entertainments may haye preyiously existed in 
England is not known. From the year 1268 to 1577^ 
tiiey were performed almost eyery year in Chester ; cmd 
iJiere were few large cities which were not then regaled in 
a similar manner; eyen in Scotland they were not un- 
known. The most sacred persons, not excluding the, 
Deity, were introduced into them. 

About the reign of Henry YL, pers<His representing 
sentiments and abstract ideas, such as Mercy, Justice, 
Truth, began to be introduced into the miracle plays, 
and led . to the composition of an improyed kind of 
drama, entirely or chiefly composed of such characters, 
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and termed Moral Plays, Th^ were certainly a great 
adyance upon the MiradeSy ia bb &r as they endeavoured 
to convey sound moral lessons^ and at the same time 
gave oocafflon to some-peeticsd and dcamadc iBgeaiidty, in 
imagmg forth the diasaeters, and' puttmg' appropriate 
spe^es into thdr moBths* llie only Bsriptaai chasacter 
xelamed in them was- the devil^ who^ bemg repxesoited 
in gf u i e sq pg halaiiments^ and perp«tiially heatan^ hy aa) 
attendant character coflied Ute Fiee, served: to eniiven 
what mtist have, heen at' ^ka^ beat' a scibar^ tho^di; 
well-meant entertainment. The Cradle <^ Security, Hit 
the NaU an the Head, ImpeOient Powrfy, and The' 
Marriage of Wisdom and Wit, are the names of meial; 
plays which enjoyed popularily in the reign of Hemyr 
YIII. It was about that time that acting fiisi became a 
distinct profession: both mirades and moral pkys had^ 
previously been represented by clergymen, schoolboys, 
or the members of trading incorporations, and were only 
brought forward occasionally, as part of some public or. 
private festivity. 

As the introduction of allegorical chaaracters had been 
an improvement yxi^n those plays which consisted (jjf ^ 
scriptural persons only, so was the introduction of histo^ 
rical and actual characters an improvement upon those 
which employed only a set of inrpeisonated ideas< It' waa 
soon found that a r^ human being, with a human name, 
was better calculated to awaken. the sympathies) and keep 
alive the attention of an audience, and not less so to im- 
press them with moral truths, than a bang who only re^- 
presented a notion of the mind. The substitution of these 
for the symbolical chaaracters, gradually took place during^^ 
the earlier part of the sixteenth centmy; and thus, with 
some aid from Greek dramatic literature, which now 
began to be studied, and from the improved theatres of 
Italy and Spain, the genuine English drama took its rise. 

As specimens of something between the moral plays 
and the modem drama, the Interkedes of John Hbt- 
WOOD may be mentioned. Heywood was supported at the 
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oonitof HcDEj Vlll. paortfyasa muaknniypvdy asapto* 
Eamd mt, and p«cttya8aifritcrofplay»> HisdnmiBAio 
compoflbiaiiii^ some ex irldcli wete prodnoed before 1521^ 
gcnfflaU^ represented bomdb ludicroiis fiuniHar inGsdent, in 
a style of the broadest and ooanest fsatce, batjst ifith no 
snail skm and talent One, gbJOA Tkt Famr P.'s, tmmk 
i^posDi a dupote befewMna IPtiiwBtf a ^Braouer^ a Poticaryy 
and aPsflUBT, (ifbo aretfaeanly ftl i aractffl' 8 , )aBtD iddckahfldl 
tdl tbe grossest fidsdiood: an acddcatai assertian of the 
Palmer, that he neyer saw a womanoot of patienoeinhis 
life^ takes the rest off their guards all of whom declare it 
to be Ihe greatest He th^ erer heard, and &e settlement 
of the question is thus lnt)iight about anddst much drol- 
lery. One of Heywood's chief objects seems to haye been 
to satoize the manners of the deigy^ and aid in the cause 
of the Reformers. There were some less distmgnished 
writers of interludes, and Sir David Lyndsay's Satire of 
the Three Estates, acted in Scotland in 1539, was a play 
of this kind. 

The r^uLar drani% from its yeiy commencement, was 
divided into eomedy and tragedy, the elements of both 
being found quite distinct in uie rude entertainments 
aboye described, not to Bpeek of the precedents afforded 
1^ Greece and Itome. Of comedy, which was an im- 
proyement imon the interludes, imd may be more re- 
tnotely traced in the ludicrous parts of the moral plays, 
tlie earliest specimen that can now be found bears ike 
uncontli title of Ralph Roaster Dayster, and was the pro- 
duction of NiooLAs XJdall, lifter of Westminster 
School. It is supposed to haye been written in the i^^gn 
of Henry Vm., but certainly not later than 1551. lie 
scene is in London, and the characters, thirteen in num- 
ber, exhibit the manners of the middle orders of the 
people of that day. It is diyided into fiye acts, and the 
plot is ftimip^Tig and well constructed. The next in 
point of time is Gammer Gmion'e Needle, supposed to 
We been written about 1566 by John Still, Master 
of Arts, and afterwards Bishop of Bath and Well^ 
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This is a piece of low rostic hamoar^ the whole jest turn- 
ing upon the loss and lecoyeiy of the needle with which 
Gammer Ghirton was mending a piece of attire belonging 
to her man, Hodge. Bat it is cleyerlj hit off, and con- 
tains a few well-dkelched ehajncters. 

The language of Ralph Royster Dossier, and of Gam^ 
uifT Gurim'^ Needle, is in long and iiregularlj measured 
rhyme, of which a specimen may be given from a speech 
of Dame Custanoe in the former play, respecting the dif-* 
£oalty of preserring a good reputation :— - 



How necessary it is now a-days, 



That ea/di body lire uprightly in all manner ways ; 

For let never so little a gap be open, 

And be sure of this, the worst will be spoken ! 

Tragedy, of later origin than comedy, came directly from 
the more elevated portions of the moral plays, and from 
ike pure models of Greece and Rome. The earliest 
known specimen of this kind of composition, is the 
Tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex, composed by Thomas 
Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, and by Thomas 
Norton, and played before Queen Elizabeth at White- 
hall, by the members of the Inner Temple, in January 
1561. It is founded on a &bulous incident in early 
British history, and is full of bloody murders and 
civil broils. It is written, however, in regular blank 
verse, consists of five acts, and observes some of the more 
useful rules of the classic drama of antiquity, to which it 
bears resemblance in the introduction of a chorus — ^that 
is, a group of persons whose sole business it is to intersperse 
the play with moral observations and inferences, express- 
ed in lyrical stanzas. It may occasion some surprise that 
the first English tragedy should contain lines like the 
following :— 

Aeoiiut. Your ^ace should now in these grave years of yours, 
Have found ere this the price of mortal joys ; 
How short they be, how fading here in earth. 
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How full of change, hov little our estate, 

Of nothing sure save only of the death, 

To whom both man and all the world doth owe 

Their end at last : neither should nature*8 power 

In other sort against your heart prevail, 

Than as the n^ed hand whose stroke assays 

The armed breast where force doth light in vain. 

Gorboduc. Many can yield right sage and grave advice 
Of patient sprite to others wrapped in woe. 
And can in speech both rule and conquer kind,* 
Who, if by proof they might feel nature*s force, 
Would show themselves men as they are indeed. 
Which now will needs be gods. 

Not lone aflter the appearance of Ferrex and PorreXy 
both trageoies and comedies had become not uncommon. 
Damon and Pythias, the first English tragedy upon a 
classical subject, was acted before the queen at Oxford, 
in 1566 ; it was the composition of Richard Edwards, a 
learned member of the University, but was inferior to 
Ferrex and Porrex, in as &r as it carried an admixture 
of vulgar comedy, and was written in rhyme. In the 
same year, two plays respectively styled the Supposes and 
Jocasia, ihe one a comedy, adapted from Anosto, the 
other a tragedy from Euripides, were acted in Gray's Inn. 
A tragedy called Tancred and Gismunda, composed by 
five members of the Inner Temple, and presented there 
before the Queen in 1568, was the first English play 
taken from an Italian novel. Within the ensuing twenty 
years, comedies, tragedies, histories (as expressly histon- 
cal plays were called), and morals, were acted in great 
numbers, and several regular theatres were established in 
the metropolis for their performance. Among the most 
popular dramatic writers of that age, may be mentioned 
JasperHeywood,RobertGreene, JohnLylly, George Peele, 
Thomas Lodge, and Thomas Nash, aU of whom, however, 
rank much beneath Christopher Marlowe, who is al- 
most the only predecessor of Shakspeare worthy of being 

* The ties of blood. 

D 
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classed wiih him. Marlowe (1562-1592% Hiotigh edu- 
cated at Cambridge^ entered life as aa actor, and mus was 
led to emj^loj his poetical talents in dramatic composition. 
Daring his short life, he produced eight plajv, besides 
misceUanoons poems, end wroqght a great improvement 
in theatrical literature. In his Tamhurlain, which was 
first acted in 1587> he broke through the old prejudice 
in feyour of rhyme, which, notwithstanding the instance 
of Ferrex and Porrex, still kept possession of the public 
stage. The play is in loftj and sounding blank yerse, 
which, beyond doubt, is alone qualified to giye fiill effect 
to dramatic sentiment. In his Life and Death of. Doctor 
Faustus, supposed to haye been produced in the ensuing 
year, he writes with a force and freedom unknown pre- 
yiously in our in&nt drama ; and, calling in the aid of 
magic and supernatural agency, produces a work full of 
power, noyelty, and yariety. Marlowe delisted in de- 
lineating the strong and turbulent passions. His Faustus 
was designed to depict ambition m its most outrageous 
form ; his Jew of Malta, on the other hand, exhibits eyery 
good and humane feeling under subjection to the loye of 
money. His plays contain many passages of the highest 
poetic excellence. 

If Marlowe had no other claim to notice, he would be 
deserving of it, as haying, by the changes he wrought in 
dramatic poetry, prepared the way for Shakspeare, whose 
writings might haye otherwise wanted the fineedom of 
blank yerse, and many other excellencies. Bom at Strat- 
ford on the Ayon, in a humble rank of life, William 
Shakspeare (1564-1616), was early called to London, 
probably by his relation, Robert Greene, and induced to 
become a player. He appears, about the year 1591, 
to haye begun to compose plays for the company to which 
he belonged, with hardly any expectation of their eyer 
being applied to a more noble or extensiye use. The 
classes of subjects chosen by him, are the same with those 
adopted by other writers of his own age ; namely, the 
more strikmg parts of ancient and modem history, and 
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ilie<sfeoriee SHp|£ed bj iteliaii novelkftg. His f<»aiks and 
modes o£ eompositioBy ^ili flome dcgndmgpecfoliaoities 
iefirtyle^ axe ateo tiiofe of the age, Eveiy tliiaff else vnis his 
own. He ponetsed a power ef 4e|pk9fcBi^ & diaiacten 
of men in all theBnorioostihadaBy such^Mt no miter of has 
ovm or anyotiter age possessed; aaobd his worlaaboimd'wiA 
snch strokes of ifudom^ tendemess^ &iic^, and hamoar^ 
-as must fiiill be pnmoimoed, uaoivaBed. .A^to haviiig 
lived fo^ame yens asm player^ he became ihe imanager 
of B ibeatie and company^ and appears to hai¥t given np 
acting, for which, indeed, he is said to hare not been 
Jng^yiqnalified. In 1614, £n&ig himself possessed of 
a smaUeompetency, he retired -to kis natire town; and 
t^o years afier, he died, and was biEried in Strattford 
dnimdh. little ebe is Jmown df iiiis wonderM men, 
wjaose ni()dfis1ysqppearBtohanwbeenas.gMart;i8shi8 genam. 
Thon^ his writings were poplar on &e stage, he secans 
to have been hardly cansidered in his own >age :as a poet 
of aivf eminenee ; and it was not till about a eentnxy and 
a hatf afinr his deaA, thathis transoendaftt merits wese 
^ftiQy n^preciated. 

jQhb pltt^w of Sfaakspeace aie thirty-five in uuiuber, 
some of likem being xaoiked as tragedies, othess as eome- 
dies, andinme as faistoncdi dnnas, liion^ in many of 
ifiiem, die tdbaBaeteriBtics of Ihese dasses are not reicy 
distinct. Acooi?diiig to Mr Malsne, diey were pro- 
Aoeed in the fiiikymng order, between Hie yean 1591 
and 1614 >->LoQe'< Labour Lnt, King Henry VI. 
(ihiee p«^) Tim Gtndemm o/* Vmwm, The Win- 
ia^M Tak, A Midemnmer'Nigh^n Dreem^ Remeo emd 
J^diet, The Cemedy tf Errors, Hwmiety King Jahn, 
Kmg lUckard IL, King UMard TIL, Htnrp IV. 
i^atii part,) Merdtata of Venice, Ma Weil ^t Ends 
Wdl, King Henry IV. (second part,) King Henry V., 
Muck Ade MoHt Nothing, As You Like It, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Kmg Henry VIIL, TroUus 0md 
Cressida, Meaeure/er Measure, Cyw^bdime, King Leosr, 
M'ocbeth, The Taming of the Shrew, JuUus Comtr, 
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AnUmtf and Cleopatra, Cmolanus, Tinm of Aihenti 
OtkeUo, The Tempest, What You WiU. Bglit otW 
playB hare been attributed to him^^ but^ tliougb leceiTed 
by Gennan oommentatoni^ ai« rejected by tSe cotmtry- 
men of the auilunr. The most of the plays of Shakspeare 
'were publisbed in a detached fonn anring his lifetime ; 
bat it was not till 1623, seven years a&r his deaOi, 
that the firet collected edition was published in one 
folio Tolume. Tbia was thrice leprijit^ before the close 
of the seventeenth century, but witbout any atteKtion 
being paid to the accuracy of tbe text. At length, in 
I7I4, the poet Nicholas Rowe presented an edition in 
which an attempt was made to correct many words and 
phrases, which were either wrong or supposed to be so ; 
now also was it thought, for the first time, necessary to 
gather a few particuhurs respecting the life of the author, 
^e works of Shakspeare were subsequently edited by 
Pope, Theobald, Johnson, and other eminent persons of 
the eighteenth century, but without any great advantage 
to the text, till Mr Isaac Reed« Mr Steevens, and Mr 
Malone, by a diligent search in contemporary literature, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the domestic history 
of the time, were finally able to restore the works of this 
illustrious person to the state in which they were probably 
written at first. No English author has engaged so much 
of the attention of learned commentators, nor were any 
writings ever the subject of so passionate an admiration^ 
as his have now become with the "RTigliah people. 

The most remarkable peculiarities df the mind of Shak- 
speare were certainly his power of ooncieivinff dhazacteiB^~ 
and, after conceiving them, or adopting them &om history, 
the readiness with which he could throw himise]^ as it 
were^ into them, so as to bring from them a discoxcrse 
which every one will pronounce to be exactly what they 
might be expected to speak under the suppoised fxccwBOb*- 
stances. In none of the persons of his dramas, is any thing 
of their author to be seen. Etery one speaks and acts for 
himself, and as he ought to speak and act. Even wJiere 



ihecfcaracter is a s up enmtaial bdng, it oondiicts and ddi- 
yen itsrif ptecisely accordiiig to the inks which m^t be* 
concored to 2^ it, and is as iiatoial in its own way, 88 
any other uidiTidiial in the play. ' He not only had in- 
himself ihe genius of ereiy £Eunilty and feeling, hut he 
ooold foUow them intoitiTdy into all their conceivable 
ramifications, throogh eyeiy change of foitime^ or conflict 
of passion, or torn of thought ; and when he concdyed 
a chasacttf, whether real or imaginary^ he not only- 
enteied into all its thon^ts and fe^ings, but seemed in-^ 
stantly, and as if by touching a secret spiing, to be sur- 
rounded with all the same objects^ the same local, out^ 
ward, and unforeseen accidents which would occur in 
reali^. In reading this author, you do not merely leam 
what his characters say — you see their persons. By> 
something expressed or understood, you are at no loss to 
decipher their peculiar physiognomy, the meaning of a 
look, the grouping, the by-play, as we might see it on the 
stage. A word, an epithet, pieunts a whole scene, or throws 
us bade whole years in the history of the persons repre- 
sented. His plays are properly expressions of the pas- 
sions, not descriptions of them. His characters speak like 
men, not like authors. Passion with him is not some one 
habitual feeling or sentiment, preying upon itself, growing 
out of its^, and moulding every thing to itself; it is mo- 
dified by all the other feelings to which the individual is^* 
liable, and to which others are liable with him ; subject 
to all the fluctuations of caprice and accident. The dia- 
logues in King Lear, in Macbeth, that between Brutus* 
and Cassius, and nearly all those in which the interest is 
wrought up to the highest piteh, aflbrd examples of this- 
dramatic fluctuation of passion.'* 

Shakspeare's imagination is of the same powerful kind 
as his conception of character and passion. It unites the 
most opposite extremes. He has a magic power over 

* The above quotation is a combination of detached passages 
in Mr Haditt's * Essay on Shakspeare.* 
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wKncb-; one of which i» a^ea foimd to ha emf^oyed so 
hanpily^ that it is a. picture in it8el£ Most of his epitheter 
and single phrases aze eqnaily well applied^ and many of 
liiem have now heoome pact of the famiKBT language of 
the people. 

GomparotiTdynide em the drafma was in the days of 
&BiakiE^>eaie^ except in so &r a&his own compositions were 
ooDoemed^ and defectivB as all the theatces.were in soeneiy 
and maohinery, there has nerer heen a period dozing 
whioh^ play-writing ezpesieneed so nmck public en- 
eonsagement. To sa|^y the fourteen* playhouses which 
then existed in the metzopolis, there were sdmost as many 
di!a2Datists> who^ in their own day^ enjoyed a remectahle 
cdebzity, and may still he nefeiied to for productions 
of merit It is remarkable^ however, thai: none of these 
writers^ tliough most of them seem to have been men of 
good education^ wrote wxdi such pure, taste as the unlet- 
teved son of the Stisatfoid wool-stafdei. Owing to their 
many glaring deficienieies> their imposahle. plots and fon>> 
tastical diaractesn^ and the horrible inddente. which they 
sometimes intEodnoey they wei», condemned to obscuiity for 
about two cemturiea ; but since thebegioiuflg' of the present^ 
the plays of a eonsidezable number have be^ collected and 
priiMied^ with note^aod iliustcatioDS by learned' indiyiduals, 
and they now cmoy a considerable share of public notice, 
beiiiff appieciated mr the fine snaitehes of poetry, paasioa^ 
and humour, which are scattered through them. Over* 
looking Greemey Middleten, Bowl^, and some inferior 
names, we may moition Joiin Marsiox, author of. the 
tsagedy of Antanio and MeUida, and the comedies of 
Whatymit Wiil, Parasitatter, and The MtdcontentfhesoAeB 
some of less merit The/orte of !Miffston i» not sympathy 
with either the soft^ or the strongs: anoticas, but an 
impatient scorn and bitter indignation against the rices and 
k^jBs of men ; he was rather a satirist than a draaiatist. 
George Chapman (1557-1634), who is also distinguished 
as the fo»t translator of Homer iato English verse, has a 
high philosophical vein in his tragedies, and a very lively 
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hiunour in luB comedies^ but wants passion and imagina- 
tion. His Ail Foots, Widows* Tears, and Eashffard Hoe, 
are his most esteemed plays of the latter kind ; the last 
contains the first idea of Hogarth's ' Idle and Industrious 
Apprentices.' Thomas Dekkab exceeds most of his con- 
tmporaries in whimsical drollery ; but yet, in the midst 
of all his humour^ glances at the deepest and most touch- 
ing of human emotions. He was iJie author of derren 
distinct plays^ besides portions of others^ and of fourteen 
other publications^ chiefly of a humorous kind. 

John Webster^ a tailor in London^ and wbo appears 
in private life to hare been a somewbat conceited "j^&ason, 
is one of tiie most impressive of this dass of writers. The 
plans of his dramas, like those of his contemporaries in 
general^ are irregular and confused, the characters often 
wildly distorted, and tiie whole composition in some de- 
gree imperfect. Yet there are single seenes in his works^ 
which^ as exhibitions of tiie more violent passions^ are in- 
ferior to notiiing in tiie whole range of the Briti);h drama. 
He was a man of truly original gesias, and seems to have 
felt strong pleasure in whatever was teirible, even, though 
it might border on extravagance. The two best tra- 
gedies of "Webster are The Dtichess of Malfy, and The 
White Denilj in the former the interest turns upon the 
sufferings of an innocent and amiaye woman, while 
in the latter it arises firaon the delineation of one of 
the worst of female characters. The Duchess is the vic- 
tim of an atrocious enmity on the part of her two brothers, 
one of whom fixms the OBfoga. of having her murdered in 
prison, but first gratL&es his fiendish maiuce by sending the 
inmates of a lunatic hospital to dance around her, for the 
purpose of driving her into madness. After the dance, 
a lured assassin named Bosola, who has throughout the 
play been her bitter enemy, enters in the disguuuse of an 
old man ; and there ensues a scene, which may be given 
here, as a specimen of the tragic manner of these old 
dramatists. 
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DEATH OF THE DUCHESS OP MALFY. 

Dtioh. Is he mad too ? 

Servant. Pray question him ; I^U leave you. 

Bos, I am come to make thy tomb. 

Duch. Ha ! my tomb ? 
Thou speak'st as if I lay upon my death-bed, 
Gasping for breath. Dost thou perceive me such ? 

Bos. Yes! 

Dtich. Thou art not mad ! Dost know me P 

Bos. Yes! 

Dtush. Who am I ? 

Bos. Thou art a box of worm seed^ &c. 

Duch, Am not I thy Duchess ? 

Bos, That makes thy sleep so broken : 
Glories, like glow-worms^ afar off shine bright, 
But look*d to near, have neither heat nor light. 

Duch. Thou art very plain. 

Bos, My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living. 
I am a tomb-maker. 

Duoh. And thou comest to make my tomb ? 

Bos, Yes! 

Duch. Let me be a little merry : 
Of what stuff wilt thou make it ? 

Bos, Nay, resolve me first : Of what fashion ? 

Duch. Why do we grow phantastical in our death-bed ? 
Do we affect fashion in the grave ? 

Bos, Most ambitiously. Princes* images on the tombe 
Do not lie as they were wont, seeming to pray 
Up to heaven ; but with their hands under their cheek. 
As if they died of the tooth-ache ! They are not carved 
With their eyes fixed upon the stars ; but as 
Their minds were wholly bent upon the world, 
The self-same way they seem to turn their faces. 

Dueh. Let me know fully, therefore, the effect 
Of this thy dismal preparation ! 
This talk fit for a chamel. 

Bos, Now I shall. {A coffin, cords, and a bett,) 
Here is a present from your princely brothers. 
And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 

Duch, Let me see it. 

Bos, This is your last presenc^ciiamber. 

Duch, Peace ! it affrights not me. 

Bos, I am the common Bellman, 
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That usually is sent to condemned persons 
The night before they suffer. 

Dtich. Even now thou saidst 
Thou was a tomb-maker. 

Boa, 'Twas to bring you 
By degrees to mortification. Listen* 

Dirge, 

Hark ! now every thing is still ! 

The scritch owl, and the whistler shril) 

Call upon our Dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud. 

Much you had of Land and Rent, 

Your length in clay *s now competent. 

A long war disturb'd your mind, 

Here your perfect peace is sign'd. 

Of what is *t fools make such vain keeping ? 

Sin their conception, their birth weeping I 

Their life, a general mist of error. 

Their death, a hideous storm of terror ! 

Strew your hair with powders sweet, 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet, 

And (the foul fiend more to check) 

A crucifix let bless your neck. 

*Tis now full tide, ^tween night and day, 

End your groan, and come away. 
Cartofa. Hence, villains, tyrants, muo^rers, alas ! 
What will ye do with my Lady ? Cry for help ! 

Dueh* .To whom ? to our next neighbours ? these are mad-folks* 
I pray thee, look thou givest my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. Now whiat you please ? 
What death? 
Bos. Strangling — ^here are your executioners. 
HxeeuHoners, We are ready. 

Duch, Dispose my breath how please you ; but my body 
Bestow upon my women. Will you ? 
Exe. Yes! 

Duak, Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down Heaven upon me. 
Yet stay ! Heaven's gates are not so highly arch'd 
As Princes* palaces ! They that enter there 
Must go upon their knees. Come violent death. 
Serve for mandragora to make me sleep ! 
Go, tell my brothers, when I am laid out« 
They then may sleep in quiet. [They eirant/k b/er. 
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Ben Jonson (bom 1574), ihd ^adLumx fos Mm of a 
deigyman in Westminster^ worked in eariy life as a 
bric^ajer with his step&ther^ and afterwards served as a 
soldier in Flanders. After some unsuccessful attempts on 
the stage, he produced the comedy of Evay Mom m kU 
Humour, which was brought out in 1598, at the Olobe 
Theatre in Southwaik, by the interest of Shakspeare, who 
acted a part in it : the suoeesa of this play established his 
reputation. Jonson wrote mai^ other oomedies, two 
tragedies, and semal masques, in which last kind of 
composition he is allowed to haye been uniiTaJled. He 
also wrote a yariety of short miscellaneous poems. His 
tragedies, which bear the titles of CataUne, and The 
FaU of SefoMus, diqday a great deal of leaniinff, but are 
cold and dedamatoiy. His comedies, of whi<£, besides 
that above-mentioned, Vdpone, The Silent Woman, 
and The Alchemyti, are the most celebrated, are foil of 
humour, though of a somewhat coaiser kind than that 
which prevails in the plays of his contemporaries. His 
characters, moreover, nave the disadvantage of being 
rather the representatives of classes, or of particular pas- 
sions and humours, than individual natural beisgs, as 
Shakspeare's invanaUy axe. All his dramatic writings 
are d^dent in passioit and sentiment, and his g^us 
seems to have been upon the whole best fitted for the 
production of those classic idealities whidi constituted 
the masque. For these reasons, though the great reputa- 
tion attained by Ben Josifion in his own time still affects 
our consideration of him, he is not now much read, and 
Every Man in his Humour is the only one of his plays 
that continues to be occasionally performed. The diaracter 
^ven of him by Brommond is worth e(^ying, if not for 
its justice, at least for its force : he was * a great lover 
and praiser of himself ; a oontemner and scoffer of others; 
rather given to lose a friend than a jest ; jealous of every 
word and action of those about him, e^tecially after drink, 
which was one of the eleniients in which he lived ; a dis* 
sembler of the parts which reign in him ; a bxagger of 
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some o&enr thai he wanted—- ifainldiig nolhiBg wdl Aoba, 
but irbak he hims^, or ttnoe of his £eieiids^ had nid or 
dmie.' In 1(S19^ he became poet-Jaiireate> a situation 
whidi he held till his deadi in 1637. ^ his masedla- 
neovs poems, Jonaon is banh aad tedicnis, but he ecca- 
sionally hste upon a Tery pleasiBr and &Biciful strain, and 
does it fbH justice in espressKm. In his masqne d 
Cynthia* 9 Revels, the moon is addressed in a hymn, re- 
fezriag to her finie mythological dbaracter^ and which has 
always bee& admired §x its etegaace and mdody. 

HTiur vo nsAVA. 

Queen and huntrest, ehaste and fair, 

N<nr the sun is laid to skep ; 
Boated in thy siiver eav, 

State in wonted manner keep. 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently hright ! 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 

Dare itself to interpose; 
Gynthia^s shining orb was made 

HeaTen to clear when day did dose ; 
Bless us then with wished sight. 
Goddess excellently bright ; 

Lay thy how of pearl apart, 
And thy chrystal shining quiver ; 

CKve unto the flying hart. 
Space to breathy how short soever • 

Thou that mak'st a day of nif^ty 

Goddess excellently bright ! 

The compositions called Masques weie earned to, 
thnr greatest perfection ia the time of Jonaen, though, 
perhms, none of them ziyafe the Camus of Milton, pro- 
dooed in the ensuing age. They were generally founded 
OB some stoay firom the Greek or E(»aan mythology ; 
and, tiuNXgh therefore possessing little human interest, 
were so well set ojff by fine poetry, dresseiE^ and machi^ 
neiy, that, duinng the reigns of James I. and Cfaaslea L, 
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ihey fonned a favourite amusement of the gakr porscms 
of ihe courts who were themselyes the chief parormers. 

Francis Beaumont (1586-1615) and John Fletghsik 
(1576-1625) were two men of good burth and educa- 
tion^ who agreed to write plays in company. Fifty*two 
dramatic compositions^ tragic and comic^ appear undec 
their joint names ; and only one or two out of that num-r 
ber are ascertained to have been written by either with- 
out assistance from his coadjutor. It is understood^ how<- 
ever, that Fletcher^ notwithstanding his being the older 
man^ was chiefly employed in the business of imagining 
and writing the plays^ while Beaimiont had the task of 
chastening down and regulating the exuberant fancy of 
his senior. That a man who did not liye thirty years^ as 
was the case with Beaumont^ should have helped to pro* 
duce so many plays^ will always be considered a remark- 
able circumstance in our literary history ; nor will it ever 
cease to excite surprise^ that an intellectual business of 
this kind should have been managed with so much appa- 
rent facility by a copartnery. In reference to this sub- 
ject^ it is related by one of their contemporaries, that, 
being at a tavern together for the purpose of sketching 
the outline of a tragedy, Fletcher was overheard by a 
waiter to undertake the killing of the king ; which had 
nearly brought them into trouble as conspirators agEunst 
the life of King James, before it was discovered that only 
a dramatic sovereign was meant. Hardly one of the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher has retained possession 
of the. stage, though many of them were popular for 
nearly a century after their own time. They are gene- 
rally imperfect in their structure, the plots incongruous, 
and the characters imperfectly delineated. It is also a 
charge against these associated writers, that they were 
the nrst to depart from the general character of the dra- 
matic writing of the age, which may be said to have con- 
sisted in an abandonment, on the part of the author, of 
all design except that of representing natural characters 
and their workings. Beaimiont and Fletcher allow them- 
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selres to be seen in their plajs^ and betray a perpetual 
desire to introduce fine writing — ^the preraling fault of 
almost all dramatic authors since their time. The rapi- 
dity with which they produced their plays^ no doubt 
shows great fertility of genius ; but it has also given their 
productions an appearance of premature luxuriaoce. Mr 
Cdanpbell says of them — ' There are such extremes of 
grossness and magnificence in dieir drama^ so much 
sweetness and beauty^ interspersed with views of nature^ 
either i^sely romantic^ or vulgar beyond reality ; there 
is so much to animate and amuse us^ and yet so much 
that We woilld willingly overlook^ that I cannot help 
comparing the contrasted impressions which they make^ 
to those which we receive from visiting some great and 
ancient diy/ picturesquely but irregularly built^ glittering 
with spires, and surrounded with gard^, but exhibiting 
in many quarters the lanes and hovels of wretchedness.' 
The most celebrated of the comedies of Beaumont and 
Fletcher are, Rule a Wife cmd Have a Wife, The 
Chances, The Wild-fiooee Chase, and The Night^Walker ; 
their best tragedies are The Fake One, ' The Bloody 
Brother^ The Maid's Tragedy, and Boadicea. The 
Faithful Shepherdess, by Fletcher alone, is a pastoral 
drama of vay high merit in point of composition — ' an 
exquisite union of dramatic and pastoral poetry/ accord- 
ing to Mr Hazlitt. 

As a fiEhvourable specimen of the tragic style of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, we may give Caesar's address to the 
head of Pompey, firom The False One :— 

PITT FOR A SLAIN ENEMY. 



Oh thoa conqueror, 



THou glory of the world once, now the pity ; 
Thou awe.of nations, wherefore didst thou fall thus ?^ 
What poor fate follow'd thee and pluckM thee on 
To trust thy sacred life to an Egyptian ? 
The life and light of Rome to a blind stranger. 
That honourable war ne*er taught a nobleness, 
Nor worthy circamstanoe show'd what man was ? 
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Tl»t aem heard tby name wang b«t in banqoetSy 
And looM lasdvioiis plQafnses ? t« a bof. 
That had no faith to comprehend thy |pwatiiei8« 
No study of thy lifis to know thy goodncM ? 
Egyptians, do yon think your highest pyramids, 
Bntlt to entdnre the sun, as you suppose, 
Where your imworthy kings lie raked ia ashes, 
Are monnments fit for him ? No ; hvood of NihUy 
Nothing can cover his high fame but heaven. 
No pyramids set off his memories, 
But the eternal substance of his greatness, 
To which I leave him. 

Pmup MiJSSiiiGBB, bom in 1584, and educated at Ox- 
ford, emplojied himBelf ineoiijlife in assisting otiberwiitens, 
pardcnlarhr Ftetcfaer. About tiiie year 1620, he began to 
Tnite on ms own aocoont : tbe plays partly or entkdy 
composed by him are ihiity-d^t m nnmber, and of these 
only eeyaiteen are printed in the fullest edition of his 
works, wfaidbi is that published in 1805, in four yolumes, 
with notes by Mr William Gifibrd. Though a tolerably 
successM dramatist, so precarious were the gains of Ixte- 
raxy labour in ihose days, that Massinger was generally 
in distressed dicumstances. He was one of three play- 
writers who united in an application to the manager of a 
theatre, beseedung him for fire pounds to Telieve them 
from jaiL He dud in 1640, and was buried in St Sa- 
Tiour^s Church, Southwark, by the side of his brother- 
poet Metdier. Massinger's mort saecesafol play was the 
comedy of the New Way to Pay Old Debts, which con- 
tinues still to be acted with appktuse. His tragedies axe 
of eyen superior merit, but are mostly unfit for represen- 
tation, on account of the nature of their plots. Of these 
The Firkin Martyr, The Bondman, and The Duke of 
Milan, are the most disdngnished. Mr Campbell allows 
great praise tx> the dignity and hazmony of his tragic 
verse, but says that he excels more in description and 
declamation, than in the forcible utterance of ihe heart, 
or in giving character the waim colouring of pasnon. 

John Fobd (1586-1640) occupies an ixSferior place 
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among the dramatists of ^tds age. He ifas deagned fir 
the li^ profesdoD, but, Triule a stodent in the Middle 
Tempfe^ began to write plays and poems, dTihefimner of 
ndiich nine hare been picsared. His dudP play is the 
tragedy of The Brother and Sitter, lAatdbi, tlifMi||^ in the 
bluest degree objedianable on aoooimt of its subject 
contains some scenes of stnldng ezcellenoe. The passion 
which Fold most soooessfally ddineates is that <n love : 
he excels in representing the pride and gallantly, and high- 
toned honour of youih^ and the cndianting sofibtesEf, oar 
mild and gracefbl magnanimity of iStub female diaracter.* 
The last of these dramatists that merits paiticolar no- 
tice, is James Shiblsy' (1594-1666), who was at one 
time a diyine of the En^h Church, latteriy a sdhool- 
master, and is said to haye died of a fright into which 
he was thrown by the great fire of London. Be- 
tween the year l&t9 and his death, Shiriey published 
thirty-nine tragedies, comedies, and t^agi-c(»nedies, and 
was sacoessful in all of these styles, but particularly in 
the second. Indeed, the comic scenes of Shirley display 
a -refinement which completely distances the productions 
of his contemporaries, and reminds the reader of ihi^ 
gented comedy , as it was called, of the succeeding cen- 
tury. On this account, we shall select from one of his 
plays the only specimen of the comic drama of the pe- 
riod, for which room can be aflBorded in the present 
volume. It relates to the extrayagance of a lady who 
takes pleasure in nothing but the prratigate gaieties of the 
city, and thinks herself entitled, m consideration of her 
high birth, to waste the fortune of her husband : it may 
be here presented under the title of 

TBS VBOniaAL LADT. 

Arefina and the Steward. 

Stew, Be patient, madam, you may have yonr pleaiure. 
Aret, 'Tis that I came to town for $ I would not 

* EdinTmri^h Review, XVIII. 289. 
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Endure again the oeantry oonversation 

To be the lady of six shirei I the men, 

So near the primitive making, they retain 

A sen^e of nothing but the earth ; their brains 

And barren heads standing as much in want 

Of ploughing as th&r ground : to hear a fellow 

MeSi.e himself merry and his horse with whistling 

SeUiBger*s round ; t* observe with what solemnity 

They keep their wakes, and throw for pewter candlesticks ) 

How they become the morris, with whose bdls 

They ring all into Whitsun ales, and swear 

Through twenty scarfs and napkins, till the hobbyhorse 

Tire, and the maid-marian, dissolved to a j^Uy* 

Be kept for spoon meat. 

Siew. These, with your pardon, are no argument 
To make the country life appear so hateful, 
At least to your particular, who enjoy'd 
A blessing in that calm, would you be pleasM 
To think so, and the pleasure of a kingdom : 
While your own will commanded what should move 
Delights, your husband^s love and power joined 
To give your life more harmony. You liv*d there 
Secure and innocent, beloved of all ; 
Praised for your hospitality, and pray*d for : 
You might be envied, but malice knew 

Not where you dwelt I would not prophesy, 

But leave to your own apprehension 
What may succeed your diange. 

Aret, You do Imagine, 
No doubt, you have talk'd wisely, and confuted 
London past all defence. Your master should 
Do well to send you back into the country 
With title of superintendent baillie. 

Enter Sir Thomas BomwelL 

Bom. "Row now, what's the matter ? 
Angry, sweetheart ? 

Aret. I am angry with myself, 
To be so miserably restrained in things 
Wherein it doth concern your love and honour 
To see me satisfied. 

Bom, In what, Aretina, 
Dost thou accuse me ? Have I not obeyed 
All thy desires against mine own opinion ? 
Quitted the country, and removed Uie hope 
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Of our return by sale of that fair lordship 

We liv*d in ; changM a calm and retire life 

For this wild town, composM of noise and charge ? 

Aret. What charge more than is necessary 
For a lady of my birth and education ? 

Bom. I am not ignorant how much nobility 
Flows in your blood ; your kinsmen, great and powerful 
I'th* state, but with this lose not your memory 
Of being my wife. I shall be studious. 
Madam, to give the dignity of your birth 
All the best ornaments which become my fortune, 
But would not flatter it to ruin both. 
And be the fable of the town, to teach 
Other men loss of wit by mine, employed 
To serve your rast expenses. 

Aret. Am I then 
Brought in the balance so, sir ? 

Bom. Though you weigh 
Me in a partial scale, my heart is honest, 
And must take liberty to think you have 
Obeyed no modest counsel to affect. 
Nay study, ways of pride and costly ceremony. 
Your change of gaudy furniture, and pictures 
Of this Italian master and that Dutchman's ; 
Your mighty looking-glasses, like artillery. 
Brought home on engines ; the superfluous plate, 
Antique and novel ; vanities of tiers ; 
Fourscore pound suppers for my lord, your kinsman ; 
Banquets for t*other lady, aunt and cousins ; 
And perfumes that exceed all t train of servants, 
To stifle us at home and shew abroad, 
More motley than the French or the Venetian, 
About your coach, whose rude postilion 
Must pester every narrow lane, till passengers 
And tradesmen curse your choking up their stalls, 
And common cries pursue your ladyship 
For hindering o*the market. 

Aret. Have you done, sir ? 

Bom. I could accuse the gaiety of your wardrobe 
And prodigal embroideries, under which 
Rich satins, plushes, cloth of silver, dare 
Not shew their own complexions. Your jewels, 
Able to burn out the spectator's eyes. 
And shew like bonfires on you by the tapers. 
Something might here be spared, with safety of 
Vour birth and honour, since the truest wealth 

£ 
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Shines from the soul, and draws up just admirers* 
I could urge something more. 

Arei, Pray do; I like 
Your homily of thrift. 

Bwn, I could wish, madam, 
You would not game so muoh. 

Aret, A gamester too ? 

Bortu But you are not to that repentance yet 
Should teach you skill enough to raise your profit; 
You look not through the subtlety of oai?ds 
And mysteries of dice, nor oaai you sare 
Charge with the box, buy petticoats and pearls, 
Nor do I wish you shoukU My poorest servant 
Shall not upbraid my tables, nor his hire, 
Purchase beneath my honour. You may play> 
Not a pastime but a tyranny, and vex 
Yourself and my estate by 't. 

Aret, Good, — ^proceed. 

Bwn* Another game you have^ which consumes more 
Your fame than purse ; your revels in the night, 
Your meetings called the ball, to whidi appear,. 
As to the court of pleasure^ all your gallants , 
And ladies, thither bound by a sabpcena 
Of Venus and small Cupid's high displeasure; 
'Tis but the family of love translated 
Into a more costly sin* Tbesre was a play on 't, 
And had the poet not been bribed to a modest 
Expression of your antic gambols in % 
Some deeds had been- discovered, and th« deeds too. 
In time he may make some repent and blush 
To see the second part dancM on 1^ stage. 
My thoughts acquit you for dishonouring rsA 
By any foul act, but the virtuousknow 
'Tis not enough to clear ourselves, but the- 
Suspicions of our shama 

AteU Have you concluded 
Your lecture ? 

Bwn, I have done ; and howsoever 
My language may appear to you, it carries 
No other than my fair and just intent 
To your delights, without curb to their fair 
And modest freedom. 

Among the inferior dramatists of the age may be men- 
tioned, George Wilkins, author of The Miseries of 
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Enforced Marriage; Robert Tailor^ aulihor of The Hoe 
hath Lost his Pearl j Thomas Heywood, a playGr, and 
very yolimdnous play-wiker^ having assisted in die corn- 
position of no fewer than two hundred and twenty differ- 
ent pieces ; Dr Jasper Fisher^ author of The Two Tro- 
ja/ns; Thomas May^ author of The Heir, a comedy. The 
Tragedy rf Cleopatra, and other dramas; Brome, Nahbes, 
Randolph^ Mayne, Habingtoxk, Maimion, Cartwright, Da- 
yenport^ and Barry. Of all these writers specimens may 
be foimd in Dodsley's Collection of Old Plays, of which 
a third enlarged edition appeared 'in 1825, in twelye yo- 
lumes. At the close of the reign of Charles I., the drama 
sank with the party which chiefly supported it^ and did not 
reyiye till the restoration of monarchy in 1660. As it arose 
in a form considerably different, the class of dramatists 
whom we have been describing stand almost entirely by 
themselves in English literature, being only connected with 
their successors by Sm William DAyENANT, who wrote 
plays both before and after the civil war and^the Common- 
wealth, and partook of the merits of the one period, with 
the faults (hereafter to be pointed out) of the other* 
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The prose-writers of this age rank chiefly in the de- 
partments of theology, philosophy, and historical and an- 
tiquarian information. There was as yet havdly any 
^ Testige of prose employed with taste in fiction, or even in 
observations upon manners ; though it must be observed, 
that one of the first prose worl^ of the time was the 
pastoral romance of Arcadia by Sir Philip Sydney, which 
•was written la the year 1580, and has been already allu- 
ded to. 

One of the earliest, and also one of the greatest of the 
prose-writers of the period, was Richard Hooker (1554- 
1600), a man of obscure birth, educated by the charity of 
individuals, and who spent the better part of his days in 
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an obscure situation in the Churcli. He wrote a work of 
immense learning, reflection, and eloquence, which was 
published in 1594, under the title. Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, being a defence of the Church to 
which he belonged, against the sect called Puritans. This 
work is not to be regarded simply as a theological trea- 
tise ; it is still referred to as a mreat authority upon the 
whole range of moral and political principles. It also 
bears a value as the first treatise in the English language 
which observed a strict methodical arrangement, and clear 
logical reasoning. The style perspicuous, forcible, and 
manly, evidently flows from the pure source of an inge- 
nuous and upright mind. ' 

William Camden (1551-1623) was also of humble 
birth, and owed his education to charity. like Leland, 
he travelled over the greater part of England, with a view 
to the composition of a topographical work, which ap- 
peared in 1586, under the title of Britannia, and was 
soon after translated from the original Latin into English. 
The Britannia is a description of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, such as they were in the time of the writer, and 
is a compilation of great value. It occupied the author 
ten years, and he had to study the British and Saxon 
tongues before commencing it. Camden also wrote a 
Greek grammar, and some works of inferior importance. 
In the latter part of his life he attained the dignity of a 
prebend of Sarum, and was one of the kings-at-arms. He 
was much respected for his learning and industry, both in 
England and in foreign coimtries. 

Next to Sir Philip Sydney, the most favourite person- 
age of this period of English history is Sir Walter 
Raleigh, (bom of an honourable fanuly in Devonshire, 
1552; beheaded 1618,) who is distinguished as a soldier, 
as a courtier, as an adventurous colonizer of barbarous 
countries, and as a poet and historian. Raleigh spent 
many of his early years in foreign wars, and, in 1580, was 
very serviceable to Queen Elizabeth, in quelling a rebel- 
lion in Ireland. Between 1584 and 1595, he c(mducted 
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several nautical expeditions of importance^ some of which 
were designed for the colonization of Yirginia^-on ohject 
upon which he spent fortj thousand pounds. On the 
accession of King James in 1603^ he was^ with apparent 
injustice^ condemned for high treason, and committed to 
the Tower^ where he remained for fourteen years. Part 
of this time he spent in the composition of his principal 
work, entitled The History of the World, the first part of 
which appeared in 1614, hringing down the narrative 
nearly to the hirth of Christ : the pcMiions which refer to 
tahe lustory of Greece and Rome are much admired. Sir 
Walter wrote several political treatises, which were not 

SubUshed till after his death. His poetry was the pro- 
uction of his earlier years, and possesses great merit. 
After his long imprisonment, he was allowed by the king 
to proceed upon an expedition to South America, in 
which he failed; and he was then executed upon his 
former sentence. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626), Lord Chancellor of 
England, and latterly created Yiscoimt of St Alban's, was 
one of the greatest men of this, or of any other age. 
He wrote upon history and law, the advancement of 
learning, and nearly all matters relating to the culti- 
vation of mind. Of his works, which extend to ten 
volumes, the most remarkable are. The Proficience 
and Advancement of Learning , published in 1605, and 
afterwards enlarged, and his Novum Organum, published 
in 1620; which, with the former book in its extended 
shape, forms one grand work, under the title of The 
InstaurcUion of the Sciences. In this mafi;nificent pro- 
duction, he first answers the objections maae to the pro- 
gress of knowledge, and then proceeds to divide human 
learning into three parts, history, poesy, and philosophy, 
r^pectively referring to memory, imagination, and reason, 
which he conceived to be the proper distribution of the 
intellectual faculties. He next explains his new method 
(^novum organum) of employing these faculties for the in- 
crease of real knowledge; namely, the ascertainment, in 
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the first place^ of fax;ts^ and then reasoning upon these to- 
wards conclusions — a mode of arriTing at truth which 
may appear reiy obvious, but which was nevertheless un- 
known' to the predecessors of this illustrious person. For- 
merly, men reasoned in a quibbling manner, without re- 
gard to &cts, according to a plan laid down by Aristotle, the 
ancient Greek philosopher. It was Bacon who furst showed 
that nothing pretending to the character of human know- 
ledge coula be considered as ascertained, unless it had 
been subjected to the test of experiment, or drawn fixon 
observations patent to the senses. A subsequent portion 
of the Instauraiion contained a history of Nature, in- 
tended as a pattern of the mediod of employing his novum 
organum ; and in a still farther section, he showed the 
steps, as he called them, by whidi Ihe human intellect 
might r^ularly ascend in its philosophies^ inquiries. 
He had intended to write something more, which should 
' complete his design, but was prevented by want of time. 
This splendid work,* which has given a /new turn to 
the mmd of man, and been of incomprehensible utility 
in promoting knowledge, was planned' by its author at 
twenty-six years of age, when he was a student of law in 
*Ch»y's Inn ; and it was prosecuted under the pressure of 
many heavy duties. It can never be told without shame, 
•that its author, notwithstanding the skill with which he 
surveyed past knowledge, and pointed the way to much 
more important acquisitions, was inferior in practical vir- 
tue to many humbler men, being found guilty by Parlia- 
ment of receiving bribes as Lord Chancellor, for the in- 
famous purpose (^perverting justice. His style of writing 
is almost as much ornamented by figures of rhetoric as 
the contemporary poetry, yet it is never on that account 
found wanting in precision. As a specimen, may be 
given a few passages from his chapter on the 

USES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Learning taketh away the wildness, barbarism, and fierceness 
of men's minds i though a little of it doth rather work a oontrary 
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effect. It taketli away all levi^;;^ temevity, and insolenoy, by 
copious suggestion of all doubts and difficulties, and acquainting 
the mind to balance reasons on both sides, and to turn back the 
first offers and conceits of the kind, and to accept of nothing 
but [what is] examined and tried. It taketh away all vain ad. 
miration of anything, which is the root ef all weakness : for all 
things are admired, either because they are new, or because they 
are great. • • « Jf a man meditate npon the universal 
frame of nature, the earth with men upon it (the divineness of 
souls excepted) will not seem more than an ant-hill, where some 
aats carry corn, and some carry their young, and some go empty, 
and all to and fro a little heap of dust. It taftaith away or miti- 
gateth fear of death, or adverse fortune : which is one of the 
greatest impediments of virtue, and imperfection of manners. 
• « • Yirgil did excellently and profoundly couple the know- 
ledge of causes and the conquest of all fears together. It were 
too long to go over the particular remedies which learning doth 
minister to all the diseases of the mind^ — sometimes purging the 
ill humours, sometimes opening the obstructions, sometimes 
helping the digestion, sometimes increasing appetite, sometimes 
hefding the wounds and ulcerations thereof, and the like ; and I 
will therefore conclude with the chief reason of all, which is, 
that it disposeth the constitution of the mind not to be fixed or 
settled in the defects thereof but still to be capable and suscep- 
tible of reformation. For the unlearned man knoweth not what 
it is to descend into himself, and call himself to account ; nor 
the pleasure of that most plettsant life, which consists in mir daily 
feeling ourselves become better,* The godd parts he hath, hewiU 
learn to show to the full, and use them dexterously, but not 
much to increase them : the faults he hath, he will learn how to 
hide and colour them, but not much to amend them ; like an ill 
mower, that mows on still and never whets his scythe. Whereas 
with the learned man it fares otherwise, that he doth ever in- 
termix- the correction and amondmait of his mind with the us^ 
and employment thereof. 

It was the opinion of Bacon, that knowledge was the 
same as power. His own life nnfortunatelj snowed that 
there might be great knowledge without power. Sub- 
sequent philosophers hare agreed that knowledge is what 
Bsuson described it, only when combined with moral excel- 
lence, which, though apt to be favoured and improved by 
knowledge, is not always found in its company. 

* This expression is given in the original in Latin. 
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One of the most entertedning prose-writers of this age 
was BoBERT Burton (1576-1640)^ rector of Segrave in 
Leicestershire^ and a memher of the college of Christ 
Church in Oxford. This individual led a studious and soli- 
tary life in his college, till he at length hecame oppressed 
widi melancholy, and resolved to write a book upon that 
subject, with the view of curing himself. This work, which 
appeared in 1621, is entitled The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, and presents, in quaint language, and with many 
shrewd and amusing observations, a ^1 view of all the 
kinds of that disease. It was so successful at first, that 
the publisher realized a fortime by it ; and Warton says, 
that ^ the author's variety of learning, his quotations 
from scarce and curious books, his pedantry, sparkling 
with rude wit and shapeless elegance, miscellaneous 
matter, intermixture of agreeable tsJes and illustrations, 
and perhaps, above all, the singularities of his feelings, 
clothed in an uncommon quaintness of style, have con- 
tributed to render it, even to modem readers, a valuable 
repertory of amusement and information.' The author, it 
is said, from a calculation of his nativity, foretold the time 
of his own death, which occurred at the period he predicted, 
but not without some suspicion of its having been occa- 
sioned by his own hand. In his epitaph, in the cathe- 
dral of Oxford, he is described as having Hved and died 
by melancholy. 

It may be observed, that there was no absolute want 
of the l^hter kind of prose during this age. Several of 
the dramatists and others amused themselves by throw- 
ing off small works of a satirical and humorous cast, but 
all of them in a style so far from pure or elegant, and so 
immediately referring to passing manners, that they have, 
vdth hardly an exception, sunk into oblivion. Thomas 
Dekear, who has already been spoken of as a "writer of 
plays, produced no fewer than fourteen works of this 
kind ; in one, entitled The GulVs Hornbook, published in 
1609, he assumes the character of a guide to the fashion- 
able follies of the town, but only with the design of ex- 
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posing them to ridicule. What he says here respecting 
jQne clothes and luxurious eating, may serve as a specimen 
of the light writing of the period : 

DEKKA& AGAINST FINE CLOTHES. 

Good clothes are the embroidered trappings of pride, and good 
cheer the very root of gluttony. Did man, think you, come 
wrangling into the world about no better matters, than all his 
lifetime to make privy searches in Birchin-Lane for whalebone 
doublets. Or for pies of night ingale''s tongues in Heliogabalus his 
kitchen ? No, no ; the first suit of apparel that ever mortal 
man put on, came neither from the mercer's shop, nor the mer- 
chant's warehouse : Adam's bill would have been taken then, 
sooner than a knight's bond now ; yet was he great in nobody's 
books for satin and velvets. The silk-worms had something 
else to do in those days than to set up looms, and be free of the 
weavers. His breeches were not so much worth as King Ste- 
phen's, that cost but a poor noble ; for Adam's holiday hose and 
doublet were of no better stuff than plain fig>leaves, and Eve's 
best gown of the same piece ; there went but a pair of shears 
between them. An antiquary of this town has yet some of the 
powder of those leaves to show. Tailors thep were none of the 
twelve companies; their hall, that now is larger than some 
dorfes among the Netherlanders, was then no bigger than a 
Dutch butcher's shop : they durst not strike down their cus- 
tomers with large bills : Adam cared not an apple paring for 
their- lousy hems. There was then neither the Spanish slop, 
nor the skipper's galligaskin, nor the Danish sleeve, nor the 
French standing collar : your treble-quadruple ruffs, nor your 
stiff-necked rabatos, that have more arches for pride, than can 
stand under five London bridges, durst not then set themselves 
out in point ; for the patent for starch could by no means be 
signed. Fashion was then counted a disease, and horses died of 
it : but now, thanks to folly, it is held the only rare physic ; and 
the purest golden asses live upon it. 

One of the greatest writers and most conspicuous poli- 
tical, characters of the time, was John Selden (1584- 
1654), a lawyer of active and vigorous character. Selden 
figured as a fiiend of liberal government, in the Par- 
liaments of Charles I., and had a distinguished share in the 
framing of the Petition of Rights, by which that sovereign 
was induced to make a large concession of his monarchical 
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pnyil^es. He publidied a great Toriety of l^al, politi- 
cal, and antiqiuoiaa tracts, replete with learniiig, and 
displaying in many parts no small share of good sense, but 
none of which, except his Table Talk, are now very po- 
pular. Hall, bishop of Norwich, whose poetical satires 
hare already been alluded to, wrote Occasional MedUa^ 
iions, which still retain popularity as a deyotional work, 
besides many controveRdal pamphlets, which made a 
strong impression in their own day. His prose compo- 
sition is admired for its sententious firmness, «nd 
brefyity. Lord Herbsbt of Oherbury (1581-4648), 
is remarkable as the first infidel writer in the English 
lai^uage ; he was a man of liyely and eccentric genius^ 
and wrote also the first autobiography in the language* 
The work fiir which he is now diiefly Tsdiied, is his 
history of the Beign of Henry YIII. Thcoias Hobbes 
(1588-1679), of Malmesbury, is celebrated as the 
fiirst great English writer on political philosophy. Being 
a zealous fiiend of momirdiy, he oegan in 1628 to 
pubHsh a long series of works, designed to warn the 

Seople as to the consequences of their efforts for the re- 
uction of the royal power. The most remarkable of 
these, was one published in 1651, to which he gave the 
singular titie of the Leviathan ; this was designed to 
prore philosophically, that the only source of security, 
which is the grand end of government, is in a monaidiical 
form, which the people have no right to challenge. 
His peculiar sentiments on this point, which hare never 
been popular in this country, are excused by the admirers 
of his writings, on account of his naturally timid charac- 
ter, which had been violentiy shocked by the events of 
the civil war. It is very curious that, while Hobbes 
nudntained the necessity of an established church under 
the supremacy of a temporal monarch, he expressed doubts 
of the existence of that deity, whose worship it is the 
business of a church to encourage. He is said to have 
read very little of the works of preceding philosophers, 
yet he was able to pursue his arguments with great logical 
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dexterify ; lie truisted almost entiiely to liis asm. reflec- 
tion^ and used to say^ ' If I had read as mudi as otber 
people^ I should have heen as i^noraiit as they/ 

Jebemt Taylor^ bom of mean parents at Cambridge, 
between the years 1600 and 1610, is one of the most ad- 
mired English ^writers, especially in the department of 
theology. He was equally devoted, with Hobbes, to the 
monarchy and the chmxJi, and on that account was 
ob%ed to liye in obscurity during the time of the Com- 
monwealth ; after which, he was raised by Charlies II. to 
the bishopric of Downe and Connor. His principal w<xrks 
are. The Liberty of Prophecmng, The Rule and Exer^ 
vises of Holy L,iving, and The Rule and Exercises of 
Holy Ikfing, The lAherhf of Prophecyine is remark- 
able as the first treatise published in England, in which it 
was assumed. Said attempted to be proved, that no man 
has a right to prescribe tibe rel^ious Mth of another, or 
to persecute hun for di£ferenoe of opinion. The Holy 
Dying is considered the best of the odier two works, and 
is still a favourite book with serious people. He also 
published many sermons, which cpntain some strikingly 
fine passages. An eminent critic says of Bish(^ Taylor, 
Ihat, ' in any one of his pose fdios, there is more fine 
fancy and original imagery — ^more brilliant conceptions 
and glowing expressions — ^more new figures and new ap-- 
plications of old figores-— more, in short, of the body and 
soul of poetiy, than in all the odes and epics that have 
since been produced in Europe.' This excellent divine 
died in 1667. 

Sir Thomas Browite is another of the eloquent and poet- 
ical, though somewhat quaint writers, of this great literary 
era. He was bom in London in 1605, educated at Oxford 
and spent the greater part of his life as a physiciaD in Nor- 
wich. His first work, entitled Religio Medici, [The Be- 
ligion of a Physician,] published in 1635, contains innu- 
merable odd opinions on things spiritual and temporal. 
Another work, published in 1646, under a learned title, 
which has been exchanged for the familiar one of Browne* s 
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Vulgar Errors, displays great eloquence, learning, and 
shrewdness, in exposing the erroneoiis sources of many 
commonly received opinions. His most ceiehrated work 
is Hi^driotaphia, a discourse upon some sepulchral urns 
dug up in Norfolk. Sir Thomas here takes occasion to 
speculate upon the vain hopes of immortality cherished 
hy men respecting their wondly names and deeds, since 
all that remains of those huried in the Norfolk urns is a 
little dust, to which no name, nor the remotest idea as 
to individual character, can be attached. Many of his 
thoughts on this subject are truly sublime, and the whole 
are conveyed in the most impressive language. 

One «rf the most important literaiy tmdertaldngs of this 
era, was the present authorized translation of the Bible. 
At the great conference held in 1604 at Hampton Coort, 
between the established and puritan clergy, the version of 
Scripture then existing was generaUy disapproved of, 
and the King, consequently, appointed fifty-four men, 
many of whom were eminent as Hebrew and Greek 
scholars, to commence a new translation. In 1607> forty- 
seven of the number met, in six parties, at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Westminster, and proceeded to their task, a 
certain portion of Scripture being assigned to each. Every 
individual of each division, in the nrst place, translated 
the portion assigned to the division, all of which transla* 
tions were collected ; and when each party had determined 
on the construction of its part, it was proposed to the 
other divisions £ot general approbation. When they met 
together, one read the new version, whilst all the rest 
held in their hands either copies of the original, or some 
valuable version ; and on any one objecting to a passage, 
the reader stopped till it was agreed upon. The result 
was published in 1611,' and has ever since been reputed 
as a translation generally faithful, and an excellent speci- 
men of the language of the time. 

Among the less important prose-writers of the reigns 
of James and Charles, may be mentioned, John Speed, 
a tailor of the city of London, who compiled large works 
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on the geography and history of Great Britain^ in a Btjle 
superior to his predecessors; Sir Hemy Spebnan^ an 
eminent writer on legal antiquities ; Sir Robert Cotton, a 
historical and antiquarian Tmter, whom posterity has 
to thank for the valuable collection of historical manu- 
scripts now preserved in the British Museum; Samuel 
Puinchas, the compiler of a great collection of voyages, and 
of an account of all the religions in the world ; Thomas 
May, author of a History of the Long Parliament ; James 
Usher, Archbishop of Armagh (1581-1656), who wrote 
m&ny able and learned works in controversial theology 
and ecclesiastical history; James Howell (1596-1668), 
a Webhman, who had travelled in many countries, and 
in 1645 published a series of letters, referring to histori- 
cal and political subjects, which are considered the first 
good specimens of epistolary literature in the language ; 
Dr Peter Heylin, a noted writer of ecclesiastical history, 
but full of prejudices ; and lastly, the sovereigns them- 
selves, whose works, however, are now only estimated in 
the light of curiosities. 

During the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles, 
literary language received large accessions of Greek and 
Latin, £g:id also of the modem French and Italian, and 
made a great advance in flexibility, grace, and ease. The 
prevalence of Greek and Roman learning was the chief 
cause of the introduction of so many words from those 
languages. Vain of their new scholarship, the learned 
writers delighted in parading Greek and Latin words, 
and even whole sentences ; so that some specimens of the 
composition of that time seem to be a mixture of various 
tongues. Bacon, Burton, and Browne, were among those 
who most frequently adopted long passages from Latin 
authors; and of Ben Jonson it is remarked by Dry den, that 
he ' did a little too much to Romanize our tongue, leaving 
the words which he translated almost as much Latin as 
he found them.' It would appear that the rage, as it 
may be called, for originality, which marked this period, 
was one of the causes of this change in our language. 
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* Many think/ says Dr Hejlin in 1658^ ^ tbat they can 
never speak elegantly^ nor write dgnificantly^ except they 
do it in a language of their own deriBing ; aa if they were 
ashamed of their mother tongue^ and thought it not suffi- 
ciently corions to express their £uicies. By means whereof, 
more French and Latin words have gained groond upon 
us since the middle of Queen Elizabeth's reign^ than w«pe 
admitted by our ancestors (whether we look npon them aa 
the British or Saxon race), not only since the Norman, 
but the Roman conquest/ To so great an extent was 
Latin thus naturalized among En^iw authors, that Mil- 
ton at length, in his prose works, and also partly in his 
poetry, introduced the idwrniy or peculiar construction of 
that language ; which, however, was not destined to take 
a permanent hold of English literature; for we find im- 
mediately after, that the writings of Clarendon, Dryd(en, 
and Barrow, were not affected by it. 



FOURTH PERIOD. 
THE COMMONWEALTH, AND REIGNS OF CHARLES n. ANI> 

JAMES II.— [1649-1689.] 

The forty years comprehended in this period, produced, 
in the department of poetry, the great names of Milton 
and Dryaen — ^in divinity, tibose of Barrow and Tillotson 
—and in philosophy, those of Temple and Locke. This 
was also the era of Bunyan, who was the first successful 
instance of the unlettered class of writers, since become 
so numerous. It may be called a period of transition ; 
that is to say, the ease, originality, and force of the Eliza- 
bethan era, were now in l£e process of being exchanged 
for the artificial stiffiiess and cold accuracy which marked 
our literature during the eighteenth century. 
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POETS. 



Among the poets^ Edmtticd Waller (1605-1687) 
ranks first in point of time. He was hy birth a gentle- 
man^ and figured on the popniar side in the Long JParlia- 
ment^ though he afterwards became a royalist. His 
poetry partakes of the gay and conceited manner of the 
reign of Charles 1.^ and duefly consists in complimentary 
verses^ of an amatory character^ many of which are ad- 
dressed to a lady whom he caiOs Sacharissa, and whose 
proper name was Lady Dorothy Sydney^ afterwards 
Conntess of Sunderland. In his latter years, he wrote in 
the new and more formal manner which had by that 
time been introduced. Abraham Cowley (1618-1667) 
retains a higher reputation than Waller. He wrote poetry 
of considerable merit at ten years old, and had greatly 
improved in the art at twelve. His works consist of 
Anacreontics, (light gay trifles in the manner of the Greek 
poet Anacreon ;) elegiac poems; an epic named The Da- 
vidds; a long poem descriptive of plants; and a few 
episties and miscellanies. These compositions possess 
gnat shrewdness^ ii^onuity, and learning; yet, though 
tiiey frequently exdte admiration, they seldom convey 
pleasure. The false taste of the age, and a fiital propen- 
sity to treat every thing abstractiy or metaphysicaUy, de- 
fiofrm in his case the productions of a very able intellect. 
His Anacreontics alone are now relished ; and of these 
one of the best is the 



ODE TO THE GBAS8H0FPE:B. 

Happy insect I what can be 
In bappiness compared to tbee ? 
Fed with nourishment divine, 
The dewy Morning^s gentle wine I 
Nature waits upon thee still. 
And thy verdant cup does fill ; 
'Tis fillM wherever thou dost tread. 
Nature's self's thy G^anymede ! 
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Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing. 

Happier than the happiest king 1 

All the fields which thou dost see, . 

All the plants, belong to thee ; 

All that summer hours produce, 

Fertile made with early juice : 

Man for thee does sow and plow ; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently joy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 

More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 

Prophet of the ripen*d year ! 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspire ; 

Phoebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, of all things on the earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect ! happy thou 

Bost neither age nor winter know : 

But when thou^st drunk, and danc*d, and sung, 

Thy fill, the flow'ry leaves among, 

(Voluptuous and wise withal. 

Epicurean animal !) 

Sated with thy summer feast. 

Thou retir'st to endless rest. 

The greatest poet of this a^e, if not in the whole range 
of the English poets, was John Milton (1608-1674), 
the son of a London scriyener, and horn in that city. 
This illustrions person, who had the rare fortune to be 
educated as a man of letters, wrote^ in his early years, 
some short poems, in the manner of the reign of Oharles I., 
already described, but with more taste. Of these, V Al- 
legro and // Penseroso continue in the highest degree 
popular, and will probably ever be so. In middle life, 
bemg of republican principles, he employed himself in 
writing pamphlets in favour of the Commonwealth, and 
afterwards acted as Latin secretary to Cromwell. At the 
Restoration he went into retirement, and, though struck 
with blindness, devoted himself to the composition of an 
epic poem, which he had long contemplated, upon the sub- 
ject of the Fall of Man. This memorable work was publish- 
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ed in 1667^ under the title of Paradise Lost, but did not for 
several years attract much attention^ being in a style too 
elcTated and pious for the taste of the a^e. The baigain 
which the bookseller made with the auuor on this occa- 
sion, has excited the surprise of posterity. The publisher 
allowed only fiye pounds at firsts a similar sum when 
thirteen hundred copies had been sold^ and as much for 
every subsequent edition which shoiidd be published. 
Milton received only ten pounds in all^ and his widow 
sold the remainder dF the copyright for ei^t Yet it must 
not be inferred .from this mat the poet was poor^ for at his 
death he left fifteen hundred pounds to his family. 

The Paradise Lost is in blank verse^ and the first 
considerable specimen of that kind of poetry^ apart from 
the drama. It is divided into twelve books, and relates^ 
with the greatest dignity of thought and language, the 
circumstances of the fall of man, not only as mr as these 
can be gathered firom the Scriptures, but with the advan- 
tage of many fictitious incidents, which in the course of 
time had sprung up, or which the imagination of the poet 
supplied. Elevated partly by the nature of his sub- 
ject, and partly by the piety of his own mind, Milton has 
in Ihis work reached a degree of poetical excdlence which 
seems to throw all prece£ng and subsequent writers into 
the shade. The Paradise Lost resembles nothing else in 
literature ; it stands on a height by itself, and, as there 
are no other themes of equal sublimity, it will never pro- 
bably be matched. A cntic, analysing the poetical cha^ 
racter of Milton, says, he has ' sublimity in the highest 
degree ; beauty in an equal degree ; pathos next to the 
highest ; perfect character in the conception of Satan, of 
Adam, and Eve ; fancy, learning, vividness of description, 
stateliness, decorum. His style is elaborate and powerful, 
and his versification, with occasional harshness and affec- 
tation, superior in variety and harmony to all other blank 
verse : it has the effect of a piece of fine music' 

Considerable portions of the Paradise Lost are descrip- 
tive of scenes and events above this world ; and, as man 
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can form no ideas of which the objects around him hare 
not supplied at least the elements^ the poet may be said 
to have there fallen short of his design. Sublime as his 
images are^ and lofty the strain of his sentiments^ still his 
hearen is only a more magnificent kind of earthy and his 
most exalted supernatural beings only a nobler order of 
men. This is, however, what was to have been ex- 
pected; and when we judge the poet by the ordinary 
reach of the human faculties, we shall perhaps find these 
passages the finest in the book. The description of the 
battle, for instance, between the angelic host of God and 
the followers of the rebel Satan, though only a grander 
sort of earthly fight, and even affected by the military 
costume of the seventeenth century, can never fiul to be 
admired as something above the powers of ordinary poets. 
As a specimen of fiie milder and more familiar descrip- 
tions in die Paradise Lost, we present 

ADAM^S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 



-As new wak'd from soundest sleep 



Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 
Soon dryM, and on the reeking moisture fed, 
Straight toward Heav*n my wondering eyes I tum'd, 
And gaz*d awhile the ample sky, till raisM 
By quick instinctive motion up I sprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. ' About me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains. 
And liquid lapse of murm'ring streams ; by these, 
Creatures that liv'd and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smil'd, 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o'erflow'd. 
Myself I then perusM, and limb by limb 
Surveyed, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigour led : 
But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 
Knew not ; to speak I try*d, and forthwith spake ; 
My tongue obey*d, and readily could name 
Whatever I saw. Thou Sun, said I, fair light. 
And thou enlightened Earth, so fresh and gay, 
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Ye hillfl and dales, ye rivers, voods, and plains. 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 

TeH if ye saw, how I came thus, how here ; 

Not of myself, by some great Maker then. 

In goodness and in power pre-eminent ; 

Tell me how I may know him, how adore 

From whom I have that thus I move and live. 

And feel that I am happier than I know. 

While thus I call'd, and stray'd, I knew not whither. 

From where I first drew air, and first beheld 

This happy light, when answer none retum*d. 

On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers, 

Pensive I sat me down ; there gentle sleep 

First found me, and with soft oppression seizM 

My droused sense, untroubled, though I thought 

I then was passing to my former state 

Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve : 

When suddenly stood at my head a Dream, 

Whose inward apparition gently mov'd 

My fancy to believe I yet had being, 

And liv'd : One came, methought of shape divine, 

And said. Thy mansion waits thee, Adam, rise, 

First man, of men innumerable ordainM 

First father, calPd by thee I come thy guide 

To the garden of bliss, thy seat prepared. 

So saying, by the hand he took me raised, 

And over fields and waters, as in air 

Smooth sliding without step, last led me up 

A woody mountain, whose high top was plain, 

A circuit wide, inclosed, with goodliest trees 

Planted, with walks, and bowers, that what I saw 

Of earth before scarce pleasant seem*d, each tree 

Loaden with fairest fruit that hung to th* eye 

Tempting, stirr'd in me sudden appetite 

To pluck and eat ; whereat I wakM and found 

Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 

Had lively shadow*d : here had now begun 

My wand'ring, had not he who was my guide 

Up hither, from among the trees appeared 

Presence divine. Rejoicing, but with awe. 

In adoration at his feet I fell 

Submiss : he rear*d me^ and whom thou sought* st I am, 

Said mildly, author of all this thou see*st 

Above, or round about thee, or beneath. 

This paradise I give thee, count it thine 

To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat 
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Of every tree that in the garden grows, 
Eat freely with glad heart ; for here no dearth t 
But of the tree whose operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, which I have set, 
The pledge of thy obedience and thy faith. 
Amid the garden by the tree of Kfe, 
Remember what I warn thee, shun to taster 
And shun the bitter consequence : for know 
The day thou eat'st thereof, my sole command 
Transgressed, inevitably thou shall die. 
From that day mortal, and this happy state 
Shalt lose, ezpell'd from hence mto a world 
Of woe and sorrow. 

Milton afterwards wrote a sequel to his Paradise Lost, 
under the title of Paradise Regained, in which he repre- 
sented the circumstances of the redemption of man. This 
poem is in four books, and is considered much inferior to 
the other, but only in consequence, perhaps, of the less 
poetical nature of the subject. He also wrote a dramatic 
poem on the story of Sampson, and a beautiful masque 
entitled Comus. 

Strongly contrasted to Milton in every respect was his 
contemporary, Samuel Butler (1612-1680), the son of 
a farmer in Worcestershire, and at all times a poor man, 
but possessed of a rich fancy, and a singular power of 
witty and pointed expression. £tis chief work was Hudi- 
bras, published in 1663 and subsequent years ; a comic 
poem m short-rhymed couplets, designed to burlesque the 
characters of the zealously religious and republican party, 
which had recently held sway. Notwithstanding the ser- 
vice which he thus performed to the royalist cause and to 
Charles II., he was suffered to die in such poyerty, that 
the expense of his funeral was defrayed by a friend. In 
Hudibras, a republican officer of the most grotesque 
figure and accoutrements, is represented as sallying out, 
like a knight-errant, for the reformation of the state ; 
and his character is thus, in the ^rst place, described : — 
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CHARACTSa OF SI& HUDIB&Ai. 

He was in logic a gpreat critic, 

Profoundly skiUM in analytic : 

He could distinguish, and divide 

A hair *twizt south and south-west side ; 

On either which he would dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute ; 

He*d run in debt by disputation. 

And pay with ratiocination : 

All this by syllogism true, 

In mood and figure he would do. 

For rhetoric, he could not ope 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope ; 

And when he happened to break off 

I* th* middle of his speech, or cough, 

H' had hard words ready to show why. 

And tell what rules he did it by ; 

Else when with greatest art he spoke, 

You'd think he talked like other i6]k ; 

For all a rhetorician's rules 

Teach nothing but to name hit tools. 

But, when he pleasM to show *t, his speech 

In loftiness of sound was rich ; 

A Babylonish dialect. 

Which learned pedants much affect ; 

It was a party-colourM dress 

Of patched and py-bald languages ; 

*Twa8 Bnglish cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on «atin ; 

It had an old promiscuous tone, 

As if h* had talked three parts in one ; 

Which made some think, when he did gabble, 

Th' had heard three labourers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

A leash of languages at once. 

This he as vcdubly would vent, 

As if his stock would ne'er be spent : 

And truly to support that charge. 

He had supplies as vast and large ; 

For he could coin or counterfeit 

New words, with little or no wit ; 

Words so debased and hard, no stone 

Was hard enough to touch them on : 

And when with hasty noise he spoke 'em. 

The ignorant for current took 'em : 
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That had the orator, who once 
Did fill his mouth with pebble stones 
When he harangued but known his phrase^ 
He would have used no other ways. 
In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or £rra Pater ; 
For he, by geometric scale. 
Could take the size of pots of ale ; 
Resolve by sines and tangents straight^ 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 
And wisely tell what hour o' th* day 
The dock does strike by algebra. 
Beside, he was a shrewd philosopher. 
And had read ev'ry text and gloss over ; 
Whate*er the crabbed*8t author hath. 
He understood b* implicit faith ; 
"Whatever sceptic could inquire for. 
For ev*ry why he had a wherefore ; 
Knew more than forty of them do. 
As far as words and terms could go ; 
All which he understood by rote. 
And, as occasion serv'd, could quote ; 
No matter whether right or wrong ; 
They might be either said or sung. 

After having for upwards of a centuiy been excluded 
from the ranks of the English poets, Andrew Marvell 
(1620-1678) has recently begun once more to attract 
attention. He was the mend of Milton, and, like him, 
zealously deroted to the popular cause in politics. It is 
related of him, that, while he represented the town of 
Hull in Parliament, and was without any other resources 
than a small allowance, which he received for that duty, 
a courtier was sent widi a thousand pounds in gold to 
buy him over to the opposite side ; he placidly refused 
the bribej pointing: to a blade-bone of mutton which was 
to serve for his dinner on the ensuing day, as a proof 
that he was above necessity. The works of Marvell, 
amidst much soiiy writing, contain a few passages of ex- 
quisite beauty ; one of wmdi is here presented under the 
title of 
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THE 1ITMPH*8 DEBCRIPTIOK 07 HXR PAWN. 

With iveetest milk, and sugar, first 

I it at mine own fingers nursM : 

And as it grew so every day 

It wax*d more white and sweet than they. 

It had so sweet a breath I and oft 

I blushed to see its foot more soft. 

And white, shall I say ? than my hand— 

Than any lady*s of the land ! 

It was a wondrous thing how fleet 
*Twa8 on thoee little silver fieet. 
With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race ; 
And when *t had left me far away, 
^Twould stay, and run again, ana stay. 
For it was nimbler much than hinds, 
And trod as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown. 

And lilies that you would it guess 

To be a little wilderness ; 

And all the spring time of the year 

It loved only to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should He ; 

Yet could not, till itself would rise. 

Find it although before mine eyes ; 

For in the flaxen lilies shade, 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would feed. 

Until its lips ev*n seemM to bleed ; 

And then to me *t would boldly trip. 

And print those roses on my lip. 

But all its chief delight was still 

On roses thus itself to fill ; 

And its pure virgin lips to fold 

In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 

Had it liv*d long, it would have been I 

Lilies without, roses within. 

i 

John Dryden (1631-1700), while marked by some 
of the cliaracteristics of the earl J poets, may be described 
as the first and most distinguishea cultivator of the more \ 

artificial kind of verse, which was introduced at the Resto- i 
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ration from Fraace^ and pre'vailed till the close of the 
eighteenth centuiy. He was the son of a Northampton- 
shire gentleman^ and was educated at Westminster School, 
and the University of Camhridge. Soonaflter the acces- 
sion of Charles 11.^ he appears to have estahlished him- 
self in London^ as a poet and dramatist hj profession, 
and on the death of Davenant, in 1668, he became poet- 
laureate. For forty years, Dryden practised the lite- 
rary trade which he had chosen, enjoying, during that 
period, a high though not undisputed reputation, and 
suffering considerably from poverty. His plays, twenty- 
seven in number, of the Tarious classes of tragedies, 
comedies, and tragi-comedies, are, upon the whole, un- 
worthy of his genius. Most of his poems were written 
upon passing events and characters ; and of this class the 
most celebrated are, Ahsolom and Ackitophel, a satire 
upon the Whig leaders of the time of Charles II., The 
Year of Wonders, Mac Flecnoe, and his Fables, These 
poems, with his Ode for St Cecilia's Day, and a few of his 
other satirical pieces, are now deemed his best. He also 
translated the Works of Virgil, the Satires of Persius, part 
of the Satires of Juvenal, and portions of other classic au- 
thors, into English epic verse. Dryden was a man of ami- 
able and virtuous dispositions, but was tempted by the taste 
of the age to write on many occasions very licentiously, 
and allowed himself to be hurried away by injured self-love 
into rancorous controversies, which impaired his peace, 
and degraded his genius. Two versL&ers named Shad- 
well and Settle, whose works fell into oblivion imme- 
diately after their authors ceased to exist, were the chief 
objects of the jealousy and hatred of this great bard ; and 
although they had hardly any importance except from 
his anger, th^ were able to give him much serious an- 
noyance. In spite of his faults, which were not small, 
Diyden continues to be regarded as one of the most illus- 
trious of English poets. He was endowed with a vigo- 
rous and excursive ima^nation, and possessed a mastery 
over language which no subsequent writer has attainecL 
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With little tenderness or humour^ he had great power of 
delineatiiig eharacter^ wonderful ease^ an almost sablime 
contempt for mean things^ and sounding, yehement, Ta- 
ried versification. The fine enthusiasm of the fc^owing 
stanzas ahnost rises to the height of Milton : the j are 
from his 

ODE TO THE MEMOBT OF MRS AVME KILLIOAEW. 

Thou youngest virgin daughter of the skies. 
Made in the hist promotion of the hlest ; 
Whose palms, new plucked from paradise, 
In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 
Rich with immortal greens above the rest : 
Whether adopted to some neighbouring star. 
Thou roU'st above us in thy wand*ring race, 

Or in procession fix*d and regular, 

Mov*st with the heaven-majestic pace ; 

Or, call'd to more superior bliss. 
Thou tread*st, with seraphims, the vast abyss : 
Whatever happy region is thy place. 
Cease thy celestial song a little space ; 
Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 

Since heav*n*s eternal year is thine. 

If by traduction came thy mind. 
Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 

» • • • 

But if thy pre-existing soul 

Was formed at first with myriads more, 

It did through all the mighty poets roll. 
Who Qreek or Latin laurels wore. 

And was that Sappho last which once it was before. 
If so, then, cease thy flight, O heaven-born mind ! 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ore : 
Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find, • 
Than was the beauteous frame she left behind, 

Return to fill or mend the choir of thy celestial kind. 

May we presume to say, that, at thy birth,. 

New joy was sprung in heaven, as well as here on earth. 

For sure the milder planets did combine 

On thy auspicious horoscope to shine. 

And ev*n the most malicious were in triueu 
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Thy brother angels at thy birth 

Strang each hia lyre and tiin*d it high. 
That all the people of the sky 

Might know a poetess was born on earth. 

Hie description of the Duke of Buddngham in Ahso^ 
lorn and Ackttophel, under the fictitious name of Zimri, 
is a good specimen of Dijden's satirical manner : it is a 
singmarlj nappy sketch of a wayward^ eccentric, and 
contradictory character. 

CHARACTER OF THE DUKE OF BUCKIKGHAM. 

A man so various that he seemM to be 
Not one, but all mankind^s epitome : 
StiiF in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was every thing by starts and nothing long ; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 
Then all for preaching, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman who could every hour employ, 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his various themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes : 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggared by fools whom still he found too late ; 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 
He laughM himself from court, then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne*er be (£ief : 
Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
He left not faction, but of that was left. 

The difference hetween the style of versification here 
exemplified^ and that which flourished in earlier times, 
cannot &S1 to he remarked. The poets antecedent to the 
Commonwealth, especially Spenser^ Shakspeare, Drayton^ 
and the dramatists of the reign of James I., uttered senti- 
ments, described characters, and painted external nature, 
with a luxuriant n^ligence and freedom, occasionally 
giving way to coarseness and conceit, and though appa- 
rently unahle at any time to perceive when they were 
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wnti^g effectirdy or odierwiae, they irwe 9iw9j% t9aj; 
and henpisadj Teiy haffj. They fbnned nothing like 
jfbat is caUed a school €f wrUers, for they had hardly 
any roles to he aoooned. The Commonwealth^ with its 
regions and political trouUeSy may he said to hare put 
an end to this claas of poets. ThoseidiosDnn^npinthft 
ensuing period^ studied as their model tne atately and 
regular yersification that preTaHed in Franoe^ to which 
they were introduced hy the adherents of the court, who 
had endured a long exile in that country. This new 
method was introduced with the imposing character of 
the style of ciyilized Europe, as regulatea by the most 
authoiitatiYe rules of antiquity, while the old English 
manner, which had no followers on the Continent, was 
regarded as something too homely for polished society. 
Tenderness and fancy were now exchanged for satire and 
sophistry ; lines, rug^ged perhaps, but ^Darkling with rich 
thought, and melting with genuine feeung, gare place to 
smooth, accurate, monotbnous epic couplets, in which 
the authors would hare been ashamed to display any 
profound sentiment, or any idea of startling noTetty. The 
reiy subjects of poetry were now essentially different from 
what they had been. The new order of writers, men of 
scholarly education and accustomed to live in fiudiionable 
society, applied themselves to describe the artificial world 
of manners, to flatter or satirize their contemporaries ; or, 
if they at times ventured upon anyihinff connected with 
rural nature, it was not till thev bad msguised it under 
a set of cold lifeless images, bozrowed from the pas* 
torals of antiquity. The nymphs and swains of this claM 
of poets, were like the nymphs and swains of a masque- 
rade, well-bred people dressed in good clothes, rather 
fandfully made. lie former were Delias, or Cloes, or 
Corinnas ; the latter Damons, or Strephons, or C jmons. 
They might have the crook or the milk-pail in their 
hands, but they had not human nature in their hearts, 
nor its language upon their tongues. The most lively and 
poetical objects, had to submit to a colder Idnd of nomen* 
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clature at the liands of these poets. The son obtained 
the classic appellation of Phoebus. The flowers could not 
be alluded to otheome than as the ofifepring of the god- 
dess flora; the north-wind was personified under the 
doubly fireezing epithet of Boreas ; and a Yoyage could 
not be performed, unless by special &YOur of Neptune and 
his Tritons. 

Diyden had some contemporaries of considerable poeti- 
cal reputation in their own day, but, with a few excep- 
tions, now abnost forgotten. It happens that four of them 
were earls. The Earl of Rochester, celebrated for his 
profligacy and wit, displayed considerable talent without 
producing any one poem of distinguished merit. The 
Earl of Roscommon was a smooth and elegant versifier. 
The Earl of Hali&x, an eminent historiod personage, 
wrote a few occasional pieces, which are generally admit- 
ted into the larger ooUections of Engli^ poetzy. The 
nautical ballad. To all you Ladies now at Land, by 
the Earl of Dorset, remains as the only worthy poetical 
memorial of a very amiable nobleman, and munificent 
patron of poets. Notwithstanding its conceits, it never 
rails to please. There is something, however, still better 
in the character which has been drawn of this noble 
author; ^If one turns,' says Horace Walpole, 'to the 
authors of the last age for tiie character of this lord, one 
meets with nothing but encomiums on his wit and good 
nature. He was the finest gentleman in the voluptuous 
court of Charles II., and in the gloomy one of King 
William. He had as much wit as his first master, or his 
contemporaries Buckingham and Rochester, without the 
royal want of feeling, fiie Duke's want of principles, or 
the Earl's want of thought. The latter said with astonish- 
ment, " that he did not know how it was, but Lord Dorset 
might do anything, and yet was never to blame. It was 
not that he was fi^ee from the failings of humanity, but 
he had the tenderness of it too, which made every body 
excuse whom every body loved." ' 
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DRAMATISTS. 

The stage was supported during this period by Daven- 
ant, Dryden, Wyclieriy, Otway, and a few others^ The 
fiist of these inoividuak, as already mentioned^ was al« 
lowed to write and act plays during the latter years of the 
Commonwealth. At tne restoration of the monarchy^ the 
theatre was also restored, and with new lustre, though 
less decency. There were now two principal playhouses 
in London, one of which contained a company under the 
patronage of the king, (thence called the King's Servants,) 
while the other was patronised in like manner by ihe Duke 
of York. Amidst other improvements in the management 
of the stage, female players, and moveable scenes, were now 
introduced ; and, as it was deemed a mark of loyal^ to at« 
tend dramatic performances, there was no want of encou- 
ragement for the two houses. During the first ten years 
after the Restoration, the favourite tragedies were of a kind 
called heroic or rhyming plays, for which the taste and the 
model had been brought together from France by the re- 
turning court ; they referrel solely to very elevated histo- 
rical characters, and were written in an inflated metaphy- 
sical style, as if intended to represent a superior sort or hu- 
man nature ; and all the lines terminatedin rhyme. Such 
dramas had long been feshionable in the neighbouring 
countiT^ where they were carried to their greatest ^J^^ 
of perfection by the celebrated Racine and ComaXle, liie 
principal writer of them in England was Dryden, whose 
most celebrated plap of this kind are. The Indian Empe^ 
roTy and The Conquest cf Grenada, 8ir Robert Howard, 
lirother-in.]awtoDiyden,and iheEari oiChtorytifere like- 
wise wiilers of heroic plays, very eminent in their own dajy 
but now quite forgotten. It is still a mysteiy by what means 
eomnum andicnces were prevailed upon to tolerate aldnd 
of dramatic rep i e seutatian involviiig such absotditiec At 
length, in IGTl^tiiese dramas were exposed to io nmdi ridi- 
cole by a barksquepky, entitled The Uehearsal^oiyAaA 
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the chief author vma the Duke of Buckm^am, that they 
were soon after hanished from the stage. The subsequent 
tragedies of Dryden were dirested of rhyme, and written 
in a more rational strain ; and of these, AUfor Love and 
Don Sebastian are the most celebrated. The same style 
was followed by other writers, and thus a return was in 
some measure effected to the natural taste of the preceding 
era. But no tragedy of this period, not eyen those of 
Diyden, has taken such hold of the stage as the Venice 
Preserved of Thomas Otway, which appeared in the 
year 1682. Otway, who died soon after, at the age of 
thirty-four, was the son of a clergyman, and by profes- 
sion a player and a poet, though unsuccessful in both 
capacities. After a lire spent in the utmost poyerty, de- 
gradation, and wretchedness, he is said to have <ued in 
consequence of eating, when almost famished, a roll which 
had been given to him in charity. Out of ten plays 
written by this unfortunate author, Venice Preserved is 
the only one now in repute ; it exhibits veiy successfully, 
some of the darker and more yiolent passions of human 
nature, beautifully reliered and contrasted with the sor* 
rows of an unoffending and yirtuous female. 

The comedies of this period are as remarkable for their 
representations of the lowest scenes of debauchery as the 
tragedies were at first distinguished for their high-flown 
dij^ly. Pireyiously to the Commonwealth, the mipmity 
of the comic productions of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
B^i Jonson, was in the course of being somewhat repress- 
ed ; and, if decency had not fallen into contempt through 
the patronage conferred on it by the enemies of royalty, 
the tiieatre might have now been comparatiyely pure. But 
as the friends of the monarchy made a point of considering 
looseness of manners as the test of loyalty, and yirtue as 
the characteristic of a man who was a foe to Church and 
State, the theatre naturally resumed, at the Restoration, 
all, or more than all, its former license. The comedies 
produced by Dryden and others are full of gross and 
shameless language, and turn upon events which never 
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oocnr except among men abandoned to the most detest- 
able Yices. The kmg, it appears^ was fond of the Spa* 
nish comic drama, which abounds in profligate intrigue, 
plot, and Buipiise, carried on bj means of disguises and 
ambuscades ; and accordingly it became the business of 
the English comic writers to introduce these peculiari- 
ties into their own compositions. Dryden's principal 
comedies are The Spanish Friar, The Maiden Queen, 
BisoA Amphitryon ; and they are all constructed on this 
principle, so un&yourable to the decencies of domestic 
life. Next to him, the most celebrated comic writer of 
the period was William "Wychbrly (1640-1715), whose 
Plain Dealer and Country Wife were for a long time 
popular plays, but are now neglected. Wycherly had 
soipe wit and power of delineating character ; but all his 
merits are lost in the coarse licentiousness which cha- 
racterised every thing he wrote. 



PBOSE-WRITERS. 

The productions of this period, in the department of 
prose, bear a high character; possessing much of the 
nervous force and originality of the preceding era, they 
make a nearer approach to that elegance in the choice and 
arrangement of words, which has since been attained in 
English composition. The chief writers in philosophical 
dissertation are Milton and Cowley (already spoken of as 
poets), Sidney, Temple, Thomas Burnet, and Locke ; in 
tdstoiy, the Earl of Clarendon and Bishop Burnet ; in 
divinity, Barrow, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Sherlock, South, 
Calamy, Baxter, and Barclay ; in miscellaneous literature^ 
Fuller, Walton, L'Estrange, Dryden, and Tom Brown. 
Bunyan, author of the Pil^im's Progress, stands in a class 
by Hmself. Physical science, or a knowledge of nature, 
was at the same time cultivated with great success by the 
Honourable Robert Boyle, Dr Barrow, Sir Isaac Newton, 
and some others, whose writings, however, were chiefly 
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in Latm. An assodadon of men devoted to the study of 
nature^ which included these persons^ was formed in 
1662^ under the appellation of the Boyal Society — a 
proof that this hranch of knowledge was b^inning to 
attxact a due share of attention. 

Milton b^an, atihe commencement of the Civil Wai, 
to write pamphlets against the established Episcopal 
Church, and continued through the whole of the ensuing 
troublous period to derote his pen to the sendee of his 
party, even to the defence of that boldest of their mea- 
sures, the execution of the kinff . His stem and inflexible 
principles, both in regard to rdigion and to civil govern- 
ment, are displayed in these essays ; some of which were 
composed in Latin, in order that they might be read in 
foreign coimtries as well as in his own. Milton wrote a 
Histoiy of England, down to the time of the Norman 
Conquest, which does not possess much merit ; a Tract 
in favour of the liberty of the press, distinguished by great 
eloquence and dignity of language ; an Essay on Educa- 
tion, containing many striking original views; and a 
Treatise on Christian Doctrine (in Latin), which was 
not published till the year 1825. His prose writings in 
general refer to subjects of such temporary interest, that 
they are not now much read. They display, however, 
much of the sublime and ethereal spirit of the man, and 
might be referred to for passages of the utmost poetical 
exceH^Qce. 

The prose works of Cowley extend but to sixty folio 
pages, and consist chiefly of philosophical essays. It is 
allowed that he writes with more natural ease, and is 
therefore more successful, in prose than in verse. 

The Civil War naturally directed the minds of many 
philosophical men to the subject of civil government ; in 
which it seemed desirable that some flxed truths might 
be arrived at, as a means of preventing future contests of 
the same kind. Neither at that time nor since has it 
been found possible to lay down a theory of government 
to which all mankind might subscribe ; but the period 
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under our notice neverdieleai prodaeed 0oi)ae political 
warks of y&ry great merit The Leviathan of BoUbes, 
whick we bare found it conrement to alltide toin aa etflief 
sectioii, waa the mogt disdneuifihed work on the monar* 
chical side of the question ; while the Oceana of Sir James 
Harrington^ published soon after the accession of Crom-> 
well to supreme power^ and some of the treatises of Mil* 
ton^ are the best works in fayour of the republican doctrines. 
Algehnon Sidney^ who was executed in December 1 683;» 
upon a groundless chaxge of high treason^ wrote Dtseourset 
on G(memmeni, which yrere not published till fifteen years 
after his death. Thej are chiefly designed to show the 
necessity of a balance between the popular and the mo« 
narchical parts of a mixed government^ and haye obri- 
ously a particular reference to the political enls of his 
own- ixmey io which, unfcxrtunately, he was hknself a 
victim. 

Sib "William Temple (1628-1098), who held several 
important offices during the reign of Charles II., and was 
one of the few eminent men of that period who preserved 
both public and private virtue, wrote various memoirs, 
letters, and miscellanies, upon subjects of moralily, phi- 
losophy, and criticism. They have been frequ^itly printed, 
and aie still admired. Sir WiUi^am was the first patron 
of the celebrated Jonathan Swift. Dr Thomas Burnet 
published, in 1680, a work of considerable magnitude, 
entitled The Sacred Theory of the Earth, which presents 
a conjectural account of tro geological formation of this 
planet and all its various vicissitudes. The work is 
totally worthless in a scientific view, from its want of a 
basis of ascertained ^acta ; but it abounds in fine com- 
poation and magnificent imagery. The same learned 
person pubhshed various other works of a theological 
character, which are considered as in some measure at 
variance with revelation. He died in 1715. 

The greatest philosophical writer of the period was 
John Locke (1632-1704), who was originally reared for 
the profession of medidne, but spent the most part of his 

G 
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life in studious retirement. Locke was not only a man 
of extraordinary ability^ but of singularly amiable clia« 
racter, and perfect simplicity of manners. His principal 
work is the Essay on the Human Understanding, pub- 
lished in 1690 ; the chief peculiarity of which^ as dis- 
tinguishing it from other works on the mental &caltics^ is^ 
that^ rejecting the doctrine which presumes men to have 
ideas bom with them^ to be in time developed, it endea- 
vours to show that the senses and the power of reflection 
are the only sources of what we know. Mr Locke also 
wrote a treatise on Toleration, of which he borrowed the 
plan from Jeremy Taylor ; an essay on Education ; and 
Two Treatises on Civil Government, the design of which 
was to defend the condition of affairs as settled by the 
Bevolution. All these works contain views much in ad- 
vance of the a^e in point of liberality, and add to the 
reputation of me author. As a specimen of the philo- 
. sophical writing of the period, we give Locke's notions 
respecting 

PRACTICE AKD HABIT. 

We are born with faculties and powers capable of almost any- 
thing, such at least as would cany us farther than can be easily 
imagined ; but it is only the exercise of those powers which gives 
us ability and skill in any thing, and leads us toward perfection. 

A middle-aged ploughman will scarce ever be brought to the 
carriage and Janguage of a gentleman, though his body be as 
well-proportioned, and his joints as supple, and his natural parts 
not any way inferior. The legs of a dancing-master, and the 
fingers of a musician, fall as it were naturally, without thought 
or pains, into regular and admirable motions. Bid them change 
their parts, and they will in vain endeavour to produce like 
motions in the members not used to them, and it will require 
length of time and long practice to attain but some degrees of a 
like ability. What incredible and astonishing actions do we find 
rope-dancers and tumblers bring their bodies to ; not but sundry 
in almost all manual arts are as wonderful ; but I name those 
which the world takes notice of for such, because on that very 
account they give monev to see them. All these acquired notions, 
beyond the reach and almost the conception of unpractised spec- 
tators, are nothing but the mere effects of use and industry in 
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men, whose bodies hare nothing peculiar in them from those of 
the amazed lookers on. 

As it is in the body, so it is in the mind, practice makes it 
what it is ; and most even of those excellencies which are looked 
•on as natural endowments, will be found, when examined into 
more narrowly, to be the product of exercise, and to be raised 
to that pitch only by repeated actions. Some men are remarked 
for pleasantness in raillery ; others for apologues and apposite 
diverting stories. This is apt to be taken for the effect of pure 
nature, and that the rather, because it is not got by rules ; and 
those who excel in either of them, never purposely set themselves 
to the study of it as an art to be learnt. But yet it is true, that 
at first some lucky hit which took with somebody, and gained him 
commendation, encouraged him to try again ; inclined his thoughts 
and endeavours that way, till he insensibly got a facility in it 
without perceiving how ; and that is attribute wholly to nature, 
which was more the effect of use and practice. I do not deny 
that natural disposition may often give the first rise to it ; but 
that never carries a man far without use and exercise ; and it is 
practice alone that brings the powers of the mind, as well as 
those of the body, to their perfection. Many a good poetic vein 
is buried under a trade, and never produces any thing for want 
of improvement. We see the ways of discourse and reasoning 
are very different, even concerning the same matter, at court 
and in the university. And he that will go from Westminster 
fiall to the Exchange, will find a diflerent genius and turn in 
their ways of talking ; and one cannot think that all whose lot 
fell in the city, were born with different parts from those who 
were bred at the university or inns of court. To what purpose 
all this, but to shew that the difference so observable in men*s 
understandings and parts, does not arise so much from the na- 
tural faculties, as acquired habits. He would be laughed at who 
should go about to make a fine dancer out of a country hedger 
at past fifty. And he will not have much better success who 
shall endeavour, at that age, to make a man reason well, or 
speak handsomely, who has never been used to it, though you 
should lay before him a collection of all the best precepts of logic 
or oratory. No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, or 
laying tbem np in his memory ; practice must settle the habit of 
doing, without reflecting on the rule ; and you may as well hope 
to make a good painter or musician extempore by a lecture and 
instruction in the arts of music and painting, as a coherent 
thinker, or strict reasoner, by a set of rules, shewing him wherein 
right reasoning consists. 

This being so that defects and weakness in men's understand. 
Ings, as well as other faculties, come from want of a right use of 
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their own minds, I am apt to think the fault is generdljr mis* 
laid upon nature, and there h often a complaint of want of partt 
when the fault lies in the want of a due improvement of them. 
We see pen frequently dexterous and sharp enough in making a 
hargain, who, if you reason with them abont matters of rt^igioiit 
appear perfectly stupid. 

The period under review, and the reign which pre* 
ceded it, were singolarlj fortunate in historians. The 
erents of the dvil war were commemorated with mas- 
terly abilitj hj Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Chancellor of England ; while those which occurred he- 
tween that ti^e and the peace of Utrecht, in the reign, of 
Queen Anne, found an equally able historian in Gilbbrt 
Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. Hyde (160ft-1674) rose 
to distinction by the law, was a minister of Charles I. at 
the commencement of the war, and accompanied Charles 
II* in his exile during the period of the Commonwealths 
He enjoyed the office of Lord Chancdllor from 166(^ to 
1667, when, haring lost the royal farour, he retired to 
France, and occupied himself in the composition of his 
Historv of the Rebellion (for such was the epithet he* 
stowed by the royalists upon the ciyil war), which, bow-* 
erer, was not published till the reign of Queen Anne< 
This great work, which usually occupies six Yolumes, is 
not written in the studied manner of modem historical 
compositions, but in an ea^ flowing conversational style; 
and it is generally esteemed for me lively descriptions 
which the author gives, from his own knowledge and ob- 
servation, of his most eminent contemporaries. The 
events are nanated with that freshness and minuteness 
which only one concerned in them could have attained ; but 
some allowance must be made, in judging of the charac- 
ters and the trsmsactions described, for the political preju- 
dices of the author, which were those of a moderate and 
virtuous royalist. The work of Buniet(1643-1715), whidi 
bears the title of A History of my own Times, gives an out- 
line of the events of the Civil "War and Commonwealth, and 
a full narration of all that took place from the Restoratioii 
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to the yedr 1713> durii^ wliicli period the author advanced 
firom Ms seventeenth to his seventieth year. Burnet was 
the son of a Soottbh advocate of reputation, and nephew 
to Johnston of Warristcm, one of the principal popvdar 
leaders oi the civil war in Scotland. After entering life 
as a deigyman of his native church, he removed to a he- 
nefice in London, where, partly hy his talents and pardy 
through forward and officious habits, he rendered himselt 
the confidant of many high political persons. Exiled by 
tile Stuarts, be became serviceable m Holland to the 
JE^oe of Onmge, accompanied the expedition which 
ht&a^t about iSie Revolution, and was rewarded with 
the bish<^rie of Salisbury. Under variocn drcumstances, 
Burnet hsA personally Imown the conspicuous characters 
of a whole century, and penetrated most of die state 
secrets of a paiod nearly as long. Ail tiiese he has ex- 
hibited in his work, with a felicity not inferior to Claren- 
don, though an allowance is also required to be made in 
his case for pditical prejudices. Burnet ^ote many other 
books in history, bicpaphy, and theology. His HiHofy 
qfthe Refonmatkn cfihe Church of England is the stan- 
dard work upon the subject. 

The C9iurdi of England has at no period produced so 
many^ great divines as during Ihat now under notice. 
Barrow, TiUotson, StiHingfleet, Sherlock, and South, who 
flourished during Ihis era, were not only eminent preadiers 
in their oWn day, but have since continued to stand in the 
veiy first rank of exceUenoe as writers in theology. Dr 
Isaac Barrow (1630-1677) devoted himself in early life 
to natural or enerimental science, in which he attained 
great celebrity before he beccone a clergyman. Having 
taken orders in 1660, he successively occupied sevenS 
liigh official situations in the University of Cambridge, 
of Which he was Yke-Chancellor at the time of his death. 
It was only during a few of his latter years, that he 
applied himself to those theological studies by which 
he was destined to be afterwards fiunous. His works of 
this kind were published after his death in ^taee folio 
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Tolmnes^ and cliiefl j consist of sermons, wliich are re- 
markable for justness of thought, and an elegant copious- 
ness of language. One expression of Dr Barrow is so 
forcibly expressed, that it will hardly leave any memory — 
' A strait line is the shortest in morals as well as in geo- 
metry.' John Tillotson ( 1630-1 694), who rose through 
seyeral gradations of derical rank to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury, left his sermons as the sole property with 
which he was able to endow his widow. On account of his 
great celebrity as a divine, they were purchased by a book- 
seller for no less than two thousand five hundred guineas. 
They have ever since been admired as models of correct and 
elegant composition in the department of literature to which 
they belong. Edward Stillingfleet (1635-1699) dis- 
tinguished himself in very early life by his writings in de- 
fence of religion and of the Church. His abilities as a 
writer caused him to be raised in 1639 to the dignity of 
Bishcm of Winchester. Fifty of his sermcms, published 
after his death, bear a high character. William Sher- 
lock, Dean of St Paul's (1641-1707), was chiefly dis- 
tinguished in his lifetime for his writii^ in controversial 
theology, which were deemed somewhat inconsistent with 
the doctrines of the established Church. His Practical Dis^ 
course concerning Death, published in 1690, was admired, 
however, as an excellent treatise on a general religions sub- 
ject Robert South (1633-1716), the wittiest of Ei^- 
glish divines, was the author of six volumes of 8ennoiis> 
which continue to rank amoi^ the standard productions 
of the Endish Church. Dr South was one of the most 
eminent of tiM)se dergymen who, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, maintained what are called high church prin^ 
ciples; that is to say, defended the ancient privileges and 
doctrines of the Church against every attempt at reducing 
or altering them. It is very creditaUe to the Church of 
England, that, during a pmod remarkable for an abnost 
univarsal proflisacy, she produced the five divine» here 
enumerated, who, over and above all regard to tiieir 
were men of the hi^est personal exeelknce. 
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During the same period^ some writers of great emi- 
nence appeared among those bodies of Protestant Chris* 
tians, who did not confonn to the rules of the Established 
Church. The Presbyterian body may be said to haye 
produced Edmund Calamt (1600-1666), whose influ- 
ence as a preacher during the dyil war was rery great, 
and some of whose sermons, still remain in estimation ; 
and Richard Baxter (1615-1691), also celebrated as a 
preacher, and as the author of two popular religious works, 
entitled The Saint's Everlasting Best, and the CaU to 
the Unconverted, besides many other publications of a 
theoloffical, deyotional, or controversial kind. The latter 
indiyidual would be remarkable, if in no other respect, 
as an uncommon example of literary industry; for he 
wrote, in all, four folios, seventy-three quartos, and forty- 
nine octavos. Robert Barclay (1648-1690), a country 
gentleman of Koncardineshire, in Scotland, distLnguished 
himself by his able writings in defence of the religious 
society called Quakers, ymose principles were at this 
pmod held in dread and contempt by all other bodies of 
Christians. His Apologia for this sect, which appeared in 
1676 in Latin, and in English two years aner, was a 
learned and methodical book, yery different from what 
the world expected on such a subject ; and it was there- 
fore read with avidity, not only in Britain, but on the 
Continent Its most remarkable theological feature is 
the. attempt to prove that there is an internal light in 
man, which is better fitted than even the Scriptures to 
gvdde him aright in religious matters. The dedication to 
King Charles II. has always been particularly admired 
for its simple and manly freedom of style, and for the 
pathos of its allusion to his Majesty's own early troubles, 
as a reason for his extending mexcy and favour to the 
persecuted Quakers : ' Thou hast tasted,' says Barclay, 
' of prosperity and adversity ; thou knowest what it is to 
lie bamshed thy native country, to be over-ruled, as well 
88 to rule and sit upon the throne ; and, being oppressed,. 
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thou hast reason io know how hateful the oppsessor is 
both to God and mxa,' 

It is proper hsace to notice Joon BumrAN (1628^1688), 
a la 7 preacher of the sect called Ba^ts, aad whiose re- 
ligious roxoanoe^ entitled The PUgnm's ProgreMy is one 
of the most remarkable books in the language. Bunjan 
was originally a poor, uneducated, and profligaite man, 
by profession a tinker ^r milder pf metal utendls ; but by 
di^«es he acquired a sense of religbn, and the ability to 
read and write. Being imprisoned at the Restoration f<»r 
unauthorized preaching, he employed himself partiiy in 
writing pious works, and partly in makso^ tagged laces 
for the supp(»1i of his faiiilly. The Pilgrtms Progreis^ 
piK)duced nnder these extraordinary ciroumstances, has 
since gone through innumerable editions, and been trans* 
lated mto most European languages. Its object is to gire 
an allegorical account of the life of a Christian, his £ffi- 
culties, temptations, and ultimate triumph ; and thk is 
done witid such skill and poetical effect, that the book, 
though upon the most serious of subjects, is read by childr^ 
with as much pleasure as the fictions written professedly &r 
their amusement Among Bunyan's other works, his 
Hofy' War^ and Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners^ 
are the most distinguished. 

It will hare b^ obsenred, that we have hitlierto 
rooken chiefly of poets, dramatists, divines, and philoso- 
phical and histcoical writer6> who, in our own age, are 
only a portion of Hie class of literary men. The reason 
is, that hardly any other class ei authors, at least 
none of any merit, existed before this time. There were, 
£or instance, no writers of novels, oi criticism, of biography, 
or of any kind of miscellaneous literature, such as now 
Sits our newapf^>erB and magaaines. It was not then so 
easy as it is now, for men to transform their thoughts into 
print, and therefore, when any one contemplated beoomiiig 
an author, he generally waited tiU he should be able to 
present a book of some importance. About the period at 
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which we are now arriT^d^ the operad<m» of the imnid and 
of the press hegan to display m\>re alaoity^ and there 
arose a few men of talent, who woiild ccmdesoesid to write 
upon what were oonsideied inferior sab§ects. These we 
treat as misoellaneons writers. 

Thomas Fvlleb (160&-1661), a divine of the Esta- 
blished Chinch, was the aathor of one of the earliest 
hiographieal wocks of note in ike language ; it bears -the 
title of a History of the Worthies of England, and was 
pnblidied the year after his deadi. Fuller also i^niote a 
Oburch history and some other works. His Worthies, 
though containing much gosap on which d^»endenoe can- 
not be placed, has preserved some valuable bicgiaphicai 
information, which would haTe otherwise been test He 
was himself a yery singular person, being able to repeat 
fiye hundred unconnected words, afiter hearing them only 
twice, or to ^ve an account of all the tradeonen's signs 
on the leading thoroudblare of the city'<^ Ixmdon, after 
paasaiag through it Isaac Walton (1593-1683), ori- 
ginally a sempster in Londcm, but who retired from busi- 
ness on a competency in his fiftieth year, enjoys oonsider- 
aUe celebrity on accoimt of hk work entitled The Cam" 
pUte Angler, or Contemplative Man's Recreation, whidb 
was published in 165dw It is written in the form of 
dialogues, and not only contains instructions f<»r the leqport, 
but describes, with great amplicity and feeling, the rvnal 
scenes and pleasures to which the art is apt to introduce 
its Totaries. Th^e is also in the work a tone of benevo* 
lence and morality, which adds greatly to its yalue. Ikn 
sides this Tolume, which is still much in the hands of the 
public, Walton wn^ the lives of Dr Donne, Sir Heniy 
Wotton, Shelden Archbishop of Gauterbury, and Mr 
George Herbert, whidb are mudi admir^ £or their 
simple, though somewhat quaint eloquence. Jomr Ets^ 
XiTv (I62O-I7O6), a gentleman of ^sy finiwie and the 
most amiable personal character, distinguished himsdlf by 
several scientific yrprks. His Sylva, a discouise upon 
forest trees^ published in 1664, was the cause of the plant- 
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ing of an immense quantity of oak timber, which, a cen^ 
tury after, proved of the greatest service to the nation, in 
the construction of ships of war. Terra, a discourse on 
the earth, with a regard to the rearing of plants, appeared 
in 1675 ; and the venerable author also wrote a treisitise on 
medals. Evelyn was one of the first in this country to 
treat gardening and planting scientifically; and his grounds 
at Sayes Court, near Deptford, where he resided, were 
greatly admired, on account of the number of foreign 
plants which he reared in them, and the fine order in 
which they were kept. A Diary, written by this ex- 
cellent person, and published in 1818, is much valued 
for the picture which it gives of the state of society 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century. Roger 
L'EsTRANGB (1616-1704) was the first individuial in Eng- 
land who acquired notoriety as an occasional political 
writer ; fix>m the Restoration to the time of his death, he 
was constantly occupied in the editing of newspapers and 
writing of pamphlets, generally in behalf of the Court, 
from which he at last received the honour of knighthood. 
He also translated JEsop's Fables and the works of Jo- 
sepkus. Sir Roger was so anxious to accommodate his 
style to the taste of the common people, that few of his 
writings could now be read with any pleasure. The class 
whom he addressed were only beginning to be readers, and 
as yet relished nothing but the meanest ideas, presented 
in the meanest language. 

Of Dryden's prose compositions, which have been pub- 
lished separately in four volumes, the most remarkable are 
his Discourse on Dramatic Podry, and the Prefaces 
and Dedications to his various poetical works. These 
are the first easy and graceful essays upon the lighter de- 
partments of literature which appeared in Engird. Dr 
Johnson describes them as aiiy, animated, and vigorous. 
In the Discourse, he has drawn characters of his dra- 
matic predecessors, which are allowed to be unsurpassed, 
in spirit and precision, by any later or more laborious 
' criticisms. 
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Writers named D'Urfey and Tom Brown, entertained 
the public in the reign of William III. with occasional 
whimsical compositions both in prose and Terse, which are 
now only Talned as conveying some notion of the taste 
and manners of the time. Brown died in 1704, and his 
works were published three years after, under the title of 
Dialogues, Essays, Declamations, Satires, atid Amuse" 
meftts. 

It was not till the beginning of the period under notice, 
and fiilly twenty years after the death of Bacon, that 
natural science was cultiyated with any marked success. 
The first eminent name which occurs in the history of 
this useful department of study, is that of the Honourable 
BoBERT Boyle, a younger son of the Earl of Cork, and 
a native of Ireland. Mr Boyle was bom in 1626, and 
£n;>ent several years of his youth in foreign travel. About 
the dose of the reign of (diaries I., while most men were 
en^ossed with political and religious revolutions, this ami- 
able student became the centre of a little circle of gentle-* 
men, who preferred seeking their own amusement and 
the good of mankind in scientific inquiries, and who, in 
more quiet times, formed themselves into what is called 
the Royal Sodeiy. He himself commenced a series of 
experiments in chemistiy, and became the inventor of that 
wdl-known instrument, the air-pump. Previously to his 
death in 1691, he had published no fewer lihan forty-one 
different treadses, chiefly on subjects in natural philosophy. 
Among the associates of Boyle, Dr Isaac Barrow was 
one of the most eminent. / His works in sdence would 
have rendered him fiunous, although he had never been 
known as a divine. Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727)i 
who outshone all that went before him, and all that have 
come after him, was only a young student at the time when 
Boyle and Bairow were in the neight of their reputation. 
It was the fortune of Newton to erect, upon the basis of 
geometry, a new system of philosophy, by which the 
operations of nature were for the first time properly elu* 
odated ; the motions of the vast orbs composmg the solar 
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s3rBtem being shown bj bim to depend upon rales that 
were equally applicable to the Smallest particles of imatter. 
The work in whidi he explained this ^stem was written 
in Latiii^ and published in 1687^ und^ a tide which in 
En^ish means Mathematical Principles of Natural Phi-* 
Uxophy. It is remarkaUe that all these three eminent 
eultiTatom of natural science wrote also upon religious 
subjects. Bojle endeayoured in more than one treatise 
to proYe ihat religion and science were reconcilable^ and 
published a tract against swearing. Sir Isaac Newton 
wrote Seme Observations on the Prophecies of Daniel 
and the Apocalypse of St John, which were published after 
his doKth. 

During tiiis period Scotland produced many eminent 
men, but scarcely any who attempted composition in the 
English language. The difference between the common 
speech of die one country, and that which was used in 
the odier, had been widening ever since, the days of 
Chaucer and James I., but pardcularly since the accession 
of James YI. to the T^rigHah throne ; the Scotch remaining 
stationary or declining, while die English was adyancing 
in refinement of both straeture and pronunciation. Acw 
eordingly, except the works of Drummond of Haw- 
thomden, who had studied and acquired die kmgue^ of 
Drayton and Jonson, there did not appear in Scotbnd any 
estimable mdmen of yemacular prose or poetry, between 
the time of Maitkad and Montgomery and that of Sjlr 
Gborge Mackenzie, Lord Adyocate under Charles II. 
and James II. (1636-1691), who seems to haye been the 
only learned man of his time diat maintained an acquaint** 
ance widi the lighter departments of contemporary Eng- 
lish literatuie. Sir G^oi^e was the friend of Dryden» by 
whom he is mentioned widi great respect, and he himself 
composed poetry, which, if it has no odier merit, is at least 
in pure Ei^lish, and appears to haye been £ausAiioned after 
the best models of the time. He also wrote some moral 
essays, which possess the same merits. The only odiar 
eoD^ositions bearing a resemblance to English, which 
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appeared in Scotland during die seTenteeaih oentnrj, were 
oontroYersial pampbleti m politics and diTiniiy^ now ge« 
neraUj forgotten. 



FIFTH PERIOD. 

REI0K8 OF WILLIAM III.^ ANKB, ANn GEOROfi "L 

[1689^1727.1 

The tidrty-eiglit years embraced bj these reigns pro* 
duced a class of writers in prose and poetij^ who^ dnring 
the whole of the eighteen^ century^ were deemed the 
best^ or nearly the best^ that the conntxy had erer known. 
The central period of twelye years which compose the 
reign of Anne^ (1702-14,) was, indeed, nsoally styled- 
the Augustan Era of English Literature, on account of 
its supposed resemblance in intellectual opulence to the* 
reign of the Etnperor Augustus. This opinion has not 
been followed or confirmed in llie present a^e. The 
praise due to good sense, and a correct and polished style, is 
allowed to the prose-writers, and that due to a felicity in- 
painting artificial life, is awarded to the poets ; but modem: 
critics seem to have agreed to pass oyer these qualities as of 
secondary moment, and to hold in greater estimation the 
writings of the times preceding the Restoration, and of 
oiu* own day, as being more boldly original, both in style 
and in thought, more imaginatiye, and more sentimental. 
The Edinburgh Beyiew appears to state the preyailiug 
sentiment in the following sentences — ' Speaking gBie- 
raHy of that generation of authors, it may be ssdd that, 
as poets, they had no force or greatness of fimcy, no pa» 
thos and no enthusiasm, and, as philosophers, no com* 
prehensiyeness, depth, or originality. They are sagacious^ 
no doubt, neat, clear, and reasonable ; but fi^r the most 
part, cold, timid, and superficial.' ' The same critic re* 
presents it as their chief praise that they conrected the 
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mdeoency^, and polished the pleasantry and saitasm^ of 
the vicious school introduced at the Restoration. ' Wri- 
ting/ he continues^ * with infinite good sense, and great 
grace and Tiradty, and, abore all, -writing for the first 
time in a tone that was peculiar to the upper ranks of 
society, and upon subjects that were almost exclusiyely 
interesting to them, they naturally figured as the most 
accomplished, fashionable, and perfect writers which the 
world had erer seen, and made the wild, luxuriant, and 
humble sweetness of our earlier authors, appear rude and 
untutored in the comparison.' While there is general 
truth in these remarks, it loxiai at the same time be ob- 
senred, that the age produced seyeral writers, who, each 
in his own line, may be called extraordinary. Satire, 
expressed in forcible and copious language, was certainly 
carried to its utmost pitch of excellence by Swift. The 
poetry of elegant and artificial life was exhibited, in a 
perfection never since attained, by Pope. The art of de- 
scribing the manners, and discussing the morals of the 
passing a^e, was practised for the first time, and with 
unriYEJIed felicity, by Addison. And, with all the licen- 
tiousness of Congrere and Faiquhar, it may be fairly said 
that English comedy was in their hands what it had never 
been before, and has scarcely in any instance been since. 



POETS. 

The gay epigrammatic kind of versification, introduced 
from France at the Restoration, was brought to perfec- 
tion during the reign of William III. by Matthew Priob 
( 1664-1 721 ), an individual of obscure birth, but who, 
by means of his abilities, rose to considerable state em- 
ployments. Prior was matchless for his tales and light 
occasional verses, though these, as well as others of his 
compositions, are degraded by their licentiousness. He 
wrote one serious poem of considerable length, called 
SoUmum, or the Vanity of the Worldy and a pastoral tale 
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entitled Henry and Emma, As a spedmen of his neat 
and lively manner^ and of a kind of yeisification yeij po- 
pular at this time, we may give his mock epitaph on a 
couple who seem to have passed through life in a very 
unostentatious manner. 

JACK AND JOAN. 

InterrM beneath this marble stone, 

Lie sauntering Jack and idle Joan. 

While rolling threescore years and one 

Did round the globe their courses run ; 

If human things went ill or well ; 

If changing empires rose or fell ; 

The morning past, the evening came, 

And found this couple just the same. 

They walkM and eat, good folks : What then ? 

Why then they walk'd and ate again ; 

They soundly slept the night away ; 

They did just nothing all the day: 

Nor sister either had nor brother ; 

They seemed just tallied for each other. 

Their Moral and Oeconomy 

Most perfectly they made agree ; 

Each virtue kept its proper ground. 

Nor trespassM on the other's ground. 

Nor fame nor censure they regarded ; 

They neither punish*d nor rewarded. 

He cared not what the footmen did ; 

Her maids she neither praised nor chid : 

So every servant took his course, 

And, bad at first, they all grew worse. 

Slothful disorder fill'd his stable. 

And sluttish plenty deck'd her table. 

Their beer was strong ; their wine was port ; 

Their meal was large ; their grace was short. 

They gave the poor the remnant meat. 

Just when it grew not fit to eat. 

They paid the church and parish rate. 

And took, but read not, the receipt ; 

For which they daimM their Sunday's due, 

Of slumbering in an upper pew. 

No man's defects sought they to know : 

So never made themselves a foe. 

No man's good deeds did they commend ; 

So never raised themselves a friend. 
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Nor oherish'd they relation* poor ; 

That might decrease their present store 1 

Nor barn nor house did they repair ; 

That might oblige their future heir. 

They neither added nor confounded ; 

They neither wanted nor abounded* 

Nor tear nor smile did they employ 

At news of public grief Or joy. 

When bells were rung and bonfires made. 

If ask*d, they ne*er denied their aid t 

Their jug was to the ringers carried, 

Whoever either died or married. 

Their billet at the fire was found, 

Whoever was deposed or crowned. 

Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise ; 

They would not learn, nor could advise t 

Without love, hatred, joy, or fear. 

They led — a kind of ^ a s it were : 

Nor wishM, nor cared, nor laugh'd, nor cried : 

And so they lived, and so they died. 

The reign of William, thougli it includes the decli- 
ning years of Dnrden, may be considered as a short 
and dull period of transition' between the style of that 
great poet and the style of Pope, who followed hint 
hmng this era, besides Dryden and Prior, poetry ^ 
cultivated by Addison, Garth, and Blackmore ; men, it 
may be said, who were sufficient to keep alive the flame, 
but not to give it any additional fervour or brilliancy. 
Joseph Addison (1672-1719), the son of a clergyman, 
and educated at Oxford^ entered life as a literary partisan 
of the Whigs, who possessed the reins of government du- 
ring nearly the whole period imder our notice. His prin- 
cipal poems are coi^ratulatory pieces on the triumphs of 
the British army abroad — ^traniuations from the Boman 
poets — and devotional pieces. His correct, pious, and 
generally amiable character, are conspicuous m his me- 
trical compositions ; but they do not, m any great degree, 
display the higher qualities of poe^, and are now not 
much regarded. Samuel Garth, bom of a good family 
in Yorkshire, and who became a &.vourite physician 
among the Whigs during the reign of William, published 
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ia 1697 a mock-lieroic oomposition, endded the iX»- 
pensary, lefernng to a dispute in the GoUege of liijai- 
GiaoDB, re^ecdng the oommenoement of a chaiitahle iosti- 
tution, in which the poet strongly advocated the cause of 
hener^Jeooe. This woik long hcdd its place in our pc^u* 
lar literature, on account of its wit ana neatness of ex- 
pression. Garth wrote a few other poems, chiefly upon 
occanonal subjects. Sm Richard Blackmorb, anouer 
popular Whig physician of this era, published, in 1695, 
the heroic poem of Prince Arthur, in ten books, — in 
1697^ another heroic poem entitled King Arthur, in 
twelre books, — and in 1713, a philosophical poem csdled 
Creation, in seren books ; works which enjoyed great 
reputation in their own day, but haye long been con- 
demned as flat, inelegant, and wearisome. The admira- 
tion which they once enjoyed, is not wholly to be attributed 
to the low state of public taste, but in a great measure to 
the spirit of party. Blackmore being a zealous Whig, 
and a friend of the King, who knighted him, it became 
a kind of political duty with one set of people to read 
and praise his works, while another heartuy despised 
them. At length his dulness tired even his fiiends. His 
Eliza, a heroic poem in ten books, which appeared in 
1705, — ^his Nature of Man, a philosophical poem in three 
books, published in \^\\, — ^his King Alfred, a fourth he- 
roic poem, in twelve books, publiidied in 17^3, — and a 
great yariety of minor pieces, both in prose and poetry, fell 
still-bom from the press. He died at an advanced age in 
1729. 

When Alexander Pope, about the year 1799, first 
appeared conspicuously before the literary world, poetry 
had sunk into a comparatiyely languid condition. This 
odebrated man, the son of a linen-draper in London, of the 
Catholic persuasion, was bom in 16^. He was reared 
at a sequestered villa in Windsor Forest, to which his 
fisriiher hiad retired with a competence; and at twelve 
years of age, he composed some verses of considerable 
merit. The extreme weakness and deformity of his per- 
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son indiiied him to a studious life; and as he did not 
require to applj to stay profession for his support^ he was 
encouraged by his &dier to become a poet. His princi- 
pal efforts in boyhood were translations from the Koman 
poets ; a kind of literary labour which was never more 
extensiyely cultivated than during this period. At six. 
teen he wrote some Pastorals, and the beginning of n 
poem entitled Windsor Forest, which, when published 
a few years afterwards, obtained high praise for melody of 
versification. In his early years, he had much intercourse 
with a Mr Cromwell, who is described as having been 
a mixture of the pedant and beau ; and from Ihis in- 
dividual he acquired many habits of thinking and ex- 
pression, by no means amiable, — ^in particular, a sarcastic 
way of treating the female sex. At twenty-one, he wrote 
his Essay on Criticism, which excited imiversal admira- 
tion by the comprehensiveness of thought, the justness 
of the remarks, and the happiness of iUustration, which 
Vere then attributed to it, though its merits in these re- 
spects have been held somewhat lower since. Of this 
poem it may be said that it at once describes, and is 
a very feir specimen of, what the wits of Queen Anne's 
reign were most captivated by — an epigrammatic turn of 
thought, and a happy appropriateness of expression. The 
following is one of tiie most admired passages: — 
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But most by numbers judge a poet*8 song ; 

And Sfnooth or rough with them is right or wrong s 

In the bright muse though thousand charms conspire. 

Her yoioe is all these tuneful fools admire. 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please the ear. 

Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Thouffh oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull lines 

While they ring round the same unvaried chimes 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 

Where V you find * the cooling western breeze,* 

la the next line it < whispers through the trees s' 
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If cryHal stfOBBs ' vitli pfcaiiiig- nmnvon creep,* 

The leader** dueeteoedy hoc m vaui, with * sle^:* 

Then, at the hoc and ooly couplet lrau|{ht 

With some unmeaning thin|r they call a thought, 

A needlen Alexandrine ends the song^ 

if^Aics/k Bk€ c iroua rffrf sMtJct dnst its slow imcih Mitng. 

Tlie dexterity with which the passages here maiked in 
italics were made to exemplify die Bsuilts which thej con- 
demned, was greatly prized hy the readers of those days ; 
and it is allowed thsSt these deformities were thencdRur- 
ward hanished firom omr literature. In 1711> when only 
twenty-three years of age. Pope wrote the two most 
heantSnl of all his ori^nal poems — The Rape of the 
Lock, and the Ele^y on an Unfortunate Lady, The for- 
mer of these is a heroic-comical poem in five short cantos, 
written originally as a mere piece of pleasantly for the 
amusement of a private circle, and referring to no other 
incident than the catting away of a lock of hair from the 
tresses of a young lady, by a gentleman who desired it as 
a keepsake. In its original form> the poem described this 
incident with comparatiTe brevity and simplicity ; but the 
poet afterwards introduced into it what was called ma- 
ckinertf, — ^namely, a set of supernatural beings, who, like 
the heathen deities in the IHad and .£neid, were em- 
ployed in developing the plot and bringing it to a conclu- 
sion. The machinery adopted by Pope consisted of the 
sylphs and gnomes, good and evil genii, who were sup- 
posed by the Rosicrucian philosophers to direct the pro- 
ceedings of human beings ; and no kind of creatures 
could have been better adapted to enter into a story com- 
pounded, as this is, of airy &shionable frivolities. The 
lady whose loss gave rise to the poem, was Miss Arabella 
Fermor, whom Pope denominates Belinda; the lover 
was a Lord Petre ; and the object of the poem was to sup- 
press the quarrel which his lordship's felony had occa- 
sioned, not only between himself and his mistress, but 
between their respective families. The main incident is 
described as taking place at the tea-table. 
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THE SEVEEIHG OF THE LOCK. 

For lo ! the board with caps arid spoons is crowned) 
The berries crackle and the mill turns round. 
On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silrer lamp ; the fiery spirits blaze. 
From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide. 
While China's earth reoeiyes the smoking tide. 
At once they gratify their scent and taste, 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 
Straight hover round the fair her airy band ; 
Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fanned ; 
Some o'er her lap their careful plumes displayed, 
Trembling and conscious of the rich brocaide. 
Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes, 
Sent up new vapours to the baron's brain, 
New stratagems the radiant Lock to gain. 
Ah cease, rash youth ! desist ere 'tis too late. 
Fear the just gods, and think of Scylla's fate ! 
Chang'd to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 
She dearly pays for Nisus' injured hair ! 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will. 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill ! 
Just then Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two^edg'd weapon from her shining case : 
So ladies in romance assist their knight. 
Present the spear and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers'-ends ; 
This just behind Belinda's neck he spread, 
As o'er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 
Swift to the Lock a thousand sprites repair, 
A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair, 
And thrice they twitched the diamond in her ear ; 
Thrice she drew back and thrice the foe drew near. 
Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin's thought ; 
As on the nosegay in her breast redin'd. 
He watch'd th' ideas rising in her mind. 
Sudden he viewed, in spite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 
Amazed, confused, hie found his power expired. 
Resigned to fate, and with a sigh retired. 

The peer now spreads the glittering forceps wide, 
T' indoie the lock ; now joins it, to divide. 
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Br^ Ac^ Wftn tte firtal 

A vmdMd sylpk tm fcadl 

Fate vj^ei Ac ■kflUBy ■■« etc Ac sjl^ m tvuB, 

(Bat airj niWwtrr ao«B wutci «SKD1 :) 

TW BcetiDir ponts A* acrad kair ' 

FraB Ac finr bead. Car ever aad lor 




die Irrini^ HglitiiiBg firoB ber erct, 
of temr lend A* aCrigbtei ikNk 
Not louder shrieks to pitying h e a i ea are east, 
Wben Imsbandsy or wlicn ]ap>doga breathe tbeir last ! 
Or vbcn ridi Cbina mnli^ &U% froaii bigb. 
In glitte i iu g dost and painted fragments 1m. 

Tbe Rape rf the Lock oontains more fimcj than anj of 
the other poems of its anthor» thoiuh it is exoted onl j 
QD lndicioas and artificial objects. His £2m om on UW- 
fortunaU Lady, wiitten at the same time, and his Epuik 
/rom Eloisa to Abelard, composed a few years later, are 
the on] J poems of Pope which contain much passion or 
deep feeung. The heroine of the former, whose name 
has not been ascertained, is said to haye destroyed herself 
in Fiance, in consequence of her affections being blighted 
bj the tyranny of an uncle ; and the following are some 
d the more pathetic couplets in which her loss is de« 
plored : — 

What can atone, oh erer-injured 8hade» 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? 

No friend*8 oomplaint, no kind domestic tear. 

Pleased thy pale ghost, or graoed thy mournful bier i 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed. 

By foreign hands thy humble grsTe adorned, 

By strangers honoured and by strangers mourned ! 

What though no friends in sable weeds appear. 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 

And bear about the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances and the public show ? 

What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace, 

Nor polish^ marble emulate thy face ? 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 

Nor hallowed dirge be muttered o'er thy tomb ? 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dressedy 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast i 
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There shall the mom her earliest tears bestovr. 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o^ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy relics made. 

So, peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
*Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

"Wlien Pope, in 1713, had reached the age of twentv- 
fi ve, he found his reputation as a poet completely establish- 
ed. Being anxious to increase the small competence 
which he enjoyed through his father, he resolved to turn 
his &me to account by a translation of the Iliad, which 
he justly supposed would prove a profitable undertaking. 
The publication took place at intervals, but was com- 
pleted in 1720, when the translator was only thirty-two. 
Pope's Hiad is not regarded as a faithful version of the 
ori^nal ; it does not possess the simple majesty and unaf- 
fected graudeur of the heathen poet. Yet, while every 
succee&ig attempt to copy these characteristics has failed, 
it must be allowed that Pope, in changing those qualities 
of the original, for his own Inilliant and elaborate diction 
and elegance of description, has produced a most fesci- 
nating work, and one that, in all probability, will not soon 
lose its popularity. Pope next imdertook to translate the 
Odyssey, but twelve of the books were executed by his 
friends, Elijah Fenton and William Broome, to whom he 
gave a share of the profits. The two translations realized 
a very large simi, considering the rate at which literary 
labour was usually remunerated in those days. 

From about the year 1715, Pope lived in easy circum- 
stances in a villa at Twickenham, on the Thames, where 
he occasionally enjoyed the society of his friends, among 
whom were some of the most distinguished persons of the 
time, especially of the Tory party. Though a man of 
the most brilliant intellect, he did not enjoy a good tem- 
])er, which may perhaps be partly attributed to, though it 
camiot be excused by, his sickly and deformed person. 
He was so weak, notwithstanding the supremacy he had 
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gained in' literature^ as to 'write burlesque and iotirieal 
poems^ for the purpose of throwing ridicule upon authors 
who possessed less abilily than himself, and many of 
whom were too humble for notice of any kind. These 
attacks producing attacks in return, tended greatly to em-> 
bitter a life, which is allowed, in other respects, to have 
exemplified many amiable virtues. His principal sati- 
rical poem is the Dunciad, in four books, published in 
I72B ; a work in which there la now nothi^ to be seen 
but misdirected talent, and sentin^ents inconsiBtent with 
the character of a Chiistian author. He next composed, 
at the suggestion of Lord Bolingbroke, his celebrated me- 
taphysicaland moral poem, entitled an Es$ay on Man, in 
which he embodied, in four short epistles, a series of 
arguments respecting the human being, in relation to the 
universe, to himself to society, and to the pursuit of 
happiness. Of this great performance, (published in 
1733,). it is sufficient here to observe, that it gave an ex- 
ample of the poet's extoordinaiy power of mana^ 
aigument in verse, and of compressing lus thoughts into 
chaises of the most eneigotic brevity, as well as of expand- 
ing them into passages glittering with every poetic orna- 
ment. He afterwards published some Imitations of the 
Satires and Epdsdes of Horace, and Moral Essays in four 
Epistles, — ^poems of a satirical cast, and exhibiting many 
striking views of human life and character. These, with 
a few short occasional pieces, complete the list of his 
poetical works. His letters, ^^ch, at a late period of life, 
he collected and gave to the world, are elegant and spright- 
ly, but too evidently written for parade, to be pmectly 
agreeable specimens of epistolary composition. This illus- 
trious poet died May 30, 1744, at the age of fifty-six. 

The other poets of the reigns of Anne and George I., 
whose names are still remembered, rank much beneath 
Pope. The most distinguished is John Gay (1688- 
1732), a man of simple and amiable character, but gifted 
with strong powers of wit, and great Imowledge of human 
character. His most popular poems are his Fables , which , 
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m Hrelmess and pointy have neyer been matched. His 
mock-heroic poem in three books^ entitled Trimay or the 
Art of Walking the Streets of London, was a rery happj 
description of existing numners and customs; but his 
fame now nudnlj rests on The Beggm'i Opera, pro- 
duced in 1727^ a play certainly very reprehensible on 
the score of morality, but which was so much admired 
for its music, and ror the ridicule which it threw on the 
weak points of many human institutions, that it was 
acted sixty-three nigli^ in succession, and has ever since 
continued to be a fayourite with those who delight in 
theatrical representations. Jonathan Swift, though 
more eminent as a prose-writer, ranks among the poets of 
this age ; his yerses are chiefly of a satirical kind, refer- 
ring to passing eyents and characters, and, with a few 
exceptions, are not now much read. Thomas Tickell, a 
contributor to the Spectator , was an elegant yersifier, with 
somewhat more tenderness than his contemporaries. His 
ballad of CoUn and hucy is still popular, and one of the 
yerses, in which the loyelom maid prognosticates her ap- 
proaching end, has perhaps fixed itself in more memories 
than any other stanza of the period : — 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says, I must not stay ; 

r see a hand you cannot see, 
Which hec^ons me away. 

The moral tale of The Hermit, by Thomas Pabnell, a 
natiye of Ireland, is another production of this age, which 
is still held in estimation. Nicolas Bowe, poet-laureate 
to Oeoige I., and the friend of Addison, is now less known 
as a miscellaneous poet than as a tragic dramatist. Eluah 
Fentqn wrote some sprightly yerses, and, as already men- 
tioned, assisted Pope in translating the Odyssey. The 
poems of George GRANyiLLE Lord Lansdowne, enjoyed 
much notice in their day, as liyely imitations of the school 
of the Restoration, but are now totally oyerlooked. The 
works of Hughes, Pattison, Broome, Yalbex, and 
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Sbefpisld Duks of BvcKiiraHA]f,dioiO(^ sdH permitted 
to encumber the ooikctians of Aitiab poeCiy^ are abo 
enliielj n^ected b j modem leados. 

The age of Pope and Gay produced onl j one dassic 
Soottisb poet who mrote in his native langoage. It has 
been mentioned that, from the days of Drammond of 
HswthiHndeii, Sir GeDige Mackenzie ifas the only Scots- 
man who attempted to coltiTate English literatiire. It 
may be said, widi the same troth, that, from the days of 
Captain Montgomeiy, Allan Ramsat was the first who 
wrote with success in the language more pecnfiailj be- 
longing to the country. This poet was bom in Lanaric- 
diire in 1686, and entered life as a wig-maker in the 
city of Edinburgh, where he finally became a bookseller. 
The homely rhymes which had maintained an obscure 
existence firom earlier times, and been recently practised 
with something like reyived effect by poets namea Semple 
and Pennycuick, were adopted and improyedby Ramsay, 
who found farther models in the poems of Butler, Dry- 
den, and Pope. After producing some short pieces of 
considerable humour, he published, in 17^> his cele- 
brated pastoral drama of The Gentle Shepherd, which has 
become the chief prop of his reputation. This drama 
depicts the rustics of Scotiand in their actual characters, 
and the language of tiieir eyeryday life, and yet without 
any iamt of yulgarity. It is full of fine cordial natural 
feeling, has some good descriptiye passages, and turns on 
an eyent which irresistibly engages the sympathies of the 
reader. Bamsay also coUected the popular songs of his 
natiye coxmtry, and was himself skuful in that depart- 
ment of poetic literature. After a yery useful and honour- 
able life, he died in 1758. 



DRAMATISTS* 

Much of the poetical and inyentiye power of this age 
was deyoted to dramatic composition, then a lucratiye de- 
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{Hurtment of literature^ and one which senred as well as 
any other^ to procure for those who cultiTated it the esteem 
of the higher orders of society. 

In tragedy, the most celebrated names are those of 
Southerner lillo, Rowe, and Addison, of whom the two 
last were also distinguished in other branches of literatmre. 
Thomas Southerne (1662-1746) appeared as a tra^c 
writer in the latter part of the reign of Charles II. ; but 
his most successful pieces, Isabella and Oroonoko, were 
brought out during the period under notice. Though the 
former is still a rarourite play, Southerne is not to be 
considered as a dramatic genius of a high order. He had 
the art, however, to ma^e his productions much more 
profitable than those of his illustrious contemporary Dry- 
den, who, being told by him that he had realized seven 
hundred pounds by a particular piece, remarked, ' It is 
six hundmi more than ever I did/ An entirely novel 
kind of tragic composition was practised with success by 
George Lillo (1693-1739), a modest and respectable 
tradesman of the city of London. Its novelty consisted 
in the selection of the subject and characters from com- 
mon life. In George Barnwell, which was founded upon 
a popular ballad, he represented most happily the progress 
of an apprentice in moral error, till a fia^^t crime brings 
him to an ignominious death. Nicolas Rowe (167^ 
1 718)4 by profession a barrister, and the friend of Pope and 
Addison, was by many degrees tJie most eminent tragic poet 
of the period. His Tamerlane, Fair Penitent, and Jane 
Shore, produced between the years 1702 and 171^^ are 
still considered as acting plays ; the last, in particular, being 
regularly employed to bring out the powers of the best 
female tragedians. It cannot be said that he possesses in 
a high degree the principal parts of dramatic invention, 
such as the nice discriminations of character, and the 
skilful development and varied play of passion ; but his 
diction is poetical, without being bombastic or affected, 
his versification is singularly sweet, and his plays, gene- 
rally adapted to the taste of the French school, abound in 
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tvhat that people call tirades of sentiment^ given ivith force 
and elegance, and calculated to dwell on &e mind. It is 
related of Rowe, who was of the Whig party, that he ap- 
plied for patronage to the Tory minister, Harley Earl of 
Oxford, and heing asked if he understood Spaaoish, con- 
ceiyed it to be a hint that he might expect some post for 
which an acquaintance with that language was necessary ; 
he soon after waited upon the minister, to inform him 
that he had learned Spanish, when Lord Oxford, probably 
foigetting the former conversation, replied, that ^ he envied 
him the pleasure of reading Don Quixote in the original.' 
The only tragedy vmtten by Addison, was his Cato, acted 
in 1713 ; a production remarkable for the sustained eleva- 
tion of its style and the correctness of its plan, — containing 
many speeches that make an indelible impression on the 
reader or hearer, — but deficient in interest of plot, and 
particularly tame in all the passages that refer to love. 
The aspirations after liberty, with which this play abounds, 
caused it, by a concurrence of circumstances at the time, 
to be well received by both the Tories and the Wbigs, 
and it had a run of thnrty-five nights. It has now almost 
disappeared from the stage, for which it is certainly less 
fitted than for private perusal. As a specimen, at once 
of the play itself, and of the tragic poetry of the period, 
may be given 

CATO*S SOLILOQUY BEFOBE COMMITTING SUICIDE. 

f Cato M understood to nt in a thoughtful posture ; in his hand 
Plato*s book on the Immortality qf the Soul ; a draum sword on 
the table beside him.] 

It must be so — Plato, thou reasonest well ; 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 

Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

*Ti8 the divinity that stirs within us ; 

'Tis heaven itself, that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man ! 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought I 
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Through what variety of untryM being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ; 

The wide, th^ unbounded prospect, lies before me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 

(And that there is all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works,) he must delight in virtue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when ! or where ! — This world was made for Cesar. 

I*m weary of conjectures— This must end them. 

{Laying hU hand upon hit stoord. 
Thus am I doubly armed : my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me : 
This in a moment brings me to an end. 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn da^^r, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

The dramatic genius of the a^e seems to have found 
a more appropriate field in comecr^r than in tragedy. As 
already mentioned, it was an age marked not so much by 
deep feeling or high imagination, as by an extraordinary 
attention to the niceties of refined and fashionable society. 
Hence, while the tragic poetry of the period was upon the 
whole more remarkable for correctness than for strong 
passion, nothing could excel the comedy, either for the 
sparkling vivacity of its diction, or the feithfulness with 
which the characters and incidents of polished life were 
represented. It is the age, more particularly, to which 
we must still look back for what is called the legitimate 
English caniedy — ^that is to say, comedies in five acts, 
embodying generally a superior and inferior plot, and de- 

Eendinf upon no other attractions than what the writer 
imself can give. This kind of play, while exhibiting 
hardly any resemblance to the productions of Shakspeare, 
Jonson, or Beaumont and Fletcher, derived regularity of 
design from the French theatre of the seventeenth century^ 
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and plot and ambuscade from that of Spain. It was essen- 
tiallj connected with a still more liyelj and intrigoing kind 
of play in two acts^ called the FarcCy of which England 
has produced many excellent specimens. 

Decidedly the most eminent of the comic dramatists of 
the age was William Congbeve^ a gentleman of Stafford- 
shire, bom in 1669, and educated in Ireland. While 
studying law in the Temple, in London, he began to write 
for &e theatre, and at the age of twenty-one produced his 
first play, entitled The Old Bachelor, which was highly 
successM. Haying experienced ministerial patronage, he 
was enabled to devote his talents entirely to the drama ; 
and such was his industry, that, at the age of twenty- 
eight, he was the author of four plays, all of which had 
met with the lughest approbation. Of these, one was a 
tragedy called The Mourning Bride; the names of the 
two best comedies were The Double Dealer, and Love 
for Love, The failure of a play which he afterwards 
produced, under the name oi The Way of the World, 
caused him to abandon theatrical <x>mposition, though it 
is now considered as equal in merit with the rest of his 
comedies. In his latter years, being in easy circumstances, 
he became too indolent to write, and almost too proud, 
it is said, to acknowledge himself as an author. Con- 
reye surpasses not only all the dramatists, but eyery 
rlisb comic writer whateyer, in wit : he layishes this 
quality upon his writings only too abundantly, causing 
eyeiy character to speak with nearly the same brilliancy. 
For this and other reasons, the persons of his plays are 
allowed to be not yery exact representations of nature. 
He died in 1729, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

George Farc^uhar (167&-1707)^ the son of a clergy- 
man in the north of Ireland, and who was first a player 
and then a lieutenant in the army, yras scarcely inferior 
to Congreye as a comic dramatist. His first play, which 
appeared in 1698, under the title of Love and a Bottle, 
was followed two years after by a more successful one^ 
The Constant Coufie, to which he soon added a sequel. 
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entitled Sir Harry WUdair, The most conspicuous 
character in the two latter comedies, is the person from 
whom the second of them takes its name — a perfect model 
of the eiisy lihertine of the period. In 1703, Farquhar 
produced The Inconstant, which was followed by The 
Twin Rivals; and in I7O6 appeared The Recruiting 
Officer, which is chiefly sustainea by the humour of an 
inferior character. Sergeant Kite. Farquhar's last and 
best play was The Beaux* Stratagem, which he wrote in 
six weelcs, under the depression of a rooted illness. This 
piece enjoyed a successml run, and kept large audiences 
in roars of laughter, while its unhappy and still youthful 
author was stretched on a death-bed, rendered more dis- 
tressing to him by the reflection that he was about to leave 
two daughters unprovided for. Farquhar wrote with great 
ease and humour ; but, though some of his plays have 
been acted at no remote date, there is one powerful rea- 
son for the neglect into which they have now fallen. The 
characters are almost without exception profligates, whose 
language and conduct are rather fitted to shock than to 
please the comparatively refined readers of the present age. 
Contemporary with Congreve and Farquhar, wa^ Sir 
John Vanburgh, author of The Provoked Wife, The 
Provoked Husband, and some other plays of considerable 
celebrity, most of which appeared between 1697 and 1705, 
a period during which, perhaps, more of the standard 
English comedies were produced, than during any other 
era of three times the space. With the exception of The 
Provoked Husband, which is an admirable comedy in every 
respect, Vanbuigh's plays, while generally marked by the 
same faults as those of Farquhar, possess rather less ele- 
gance. In his latter years, he became an architect, and 
had the honoiu: of designing Blenheim House for the Duke 
of Marlborough. Another of the great comic dramatists of 
the period was Colley Gibber, an actor (1671-1757)> 
whose Careless Husband, produced in 1706, is still one of 
the most admired of English comedies, and who finished 
Vanbuigh's Provoked Husband, by adding the unrivalled 
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scenes between Lord Townlj and his ladj. It is not neoes- 
sarjto enumerate the less successfal efforts of this writer; 
but it may be mentioned that^ in ] ^4^, he published his 
own life, which contains a vast f^d of amusing and 
curious information respecting the theatrical writers and 
actors from the reign of Charles II. downivards. His per- 
sonal character was a curious mixture of good nature, 
vanity, and impudence, with a surprising want of self- 
respect. The last of the brilliant list is Susanna Freeman, 
better known by the name she obtained from her third 
husband, Mrs Centliyre, and supposed to have been a 
native of Ireland. After a life of extraordinary adventure, 
this lady became a regular writer for the theatres, and, 
besides less successful pieces, was the author of The Busy 
Body, performed in 1708 ; The Wonder, a Woman keeps a 
Secret, in 1714 ; and A Bold Stroke for a Wife, in 1717- 
These pieces, though by no means pure in language or 
morality, are diverting from the busde of their plots, and 
the liveliness of some of the characters. Marplot in the 
Busy Body is one of the most memorable portraitures in 
the whole range of the British drama. 

As a specimen of the comedy of the era, may be given, 
from Farquhar's Beaux* Stratagem, the following 

HUMOROUS SCENE AT AN INN. 

Boniface, Aimwell. 

Bon, This way, this way, sir. 

Aim. You're my landlord, I suppose ? 

Bon, Yes, sir, I'm old Will Boniface ; pretty well known upon 
this road, as the saying is. 

Aim, O, Mr Boniface, your servant. 

B<m. O, sir — What will your honour please to drink, as the 
saying is ? 

Aim. I have heard your town of Litchiield much famed for 
ale ; I think I'll taste that. 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten ton of the best ale m 
Staffordshire : 'Cis smooth as oil, sweet as milk, clear as amber, and 
* strong as brandy ; and will be just fourteen years old the fifth 
day of next March, old style. 

Aim. You're very exact, I find, in the age of your ale. 
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Bon. As punctual, sir, as I am in the age of my children : 1*11 
show you such ale. — Here, tapster ; broach number 1706, as the 
saying is — Sir, you shall taste my anno domini.— I have lived 
in Litchfield, man and boy, abore eight-and-fifty years, and, I 
believe, have not consumed eight-and-fifty ounces of meat. 

Aim, At a meal you mean, if one may guess by your bulk. 

Bon, Not in my life, sir ; I have fed purely upon ale : I have 
eat my ale, drank my ale, and I always sleep upon my ale. 

Enter Tapster wUh a Tankard, 

Now, sir, you shall see Your worship's health : [J>nnAr«]— 

Ha ! delicious, delicious : Fancy it Burgundy, only fancy it— 
and *tis worth ten shillings a quart. 

Aim, [Drinks] 'Tis confounded strong. 

Bon, Strong ! it must be so, or how would we be strong that 
drink it? 

Aim, And have you lived so long upon this ale, landlord ? 

Bon, Eight-and-fifty years, upon my credit, sir : but it kill'd 
my wife, poor woman 1 as the saying is. 

Aim, How came that to pass ? 

Bon. I don*t know how, sir — she would not let the ale take its 
natural course, sir : she was for qualifying it every now and 
then with a dram, as the saying is ; and an honest gentleman, 
that came this way from Ireland, made her a present of a dozen 
bottles of usquebaugh — but the poor woman was never well after ; 
but, however, I was obliged to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the usquebaugh that killed her ? 

Bon. My Lady Bountiful said so — She, good lady, did what 
could be done : she cured her of three tympanies : but the fourth 
carried her off: but she^s happy, and I'm contented, as the say- 
ing is. 

Aim, Who*s that Lady Bountiful you mentioned ? 

Bon. Odds my life, sir, we'll drink her health : [Drinks}.^ 
My Lady Bountiful is one of the best of women. Her last hus- 
band. Sir Charles Bountiful, left her worth a thousand pounds 
a-year ; and I believe she lays out one-half on't in charitable uses 
for the good of her neighbours. 

Aim, Has the lady any children ? 

Bon, Yes, sir, she has a daughter by Sir Charles ; the finest 
woman in all our county, and the greatest fortune. She has a 
son too, by her first husband, ''Squire Sullen, who married a fine 
lady from London t'other day ; if you please, sir, we^ll drink his 
health. [Drinks] 

Aim. What sort of a man is he ? 

Bon, Why, sir, the man's well enough x says little, thinks kit, 
and does nothing at all, faith : but he's a man of great estate^ 
and values nobody. 
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Aim. A sportsman, I suppose ? 

Bon, Yes, fae^s a man of pleasure; he plays at whist, and 
smokes his pipe eight-and-forty hours together sometimes. 

Attn, A fine sportsman, truly ! — and married, you say ? 

Bon. Ay; and to a curious woman, sir..-.But he^s my land- 
lord, and 80 a man you know, would not sir, my humble 

serrioe to yon. [DrhAs'] Though I value not a fartlung what 
he can do to me; I. pay him his rent at quarter-day; I hare a 
good running trade ; I have but one daughter, and I can give 
her but no matter for that. 

Aim. You*re very happy, Mr Bonifoce : pray what other com. 
pany have you in town ? 

Bon. A power of fine ladies ; and then we have the French 
officers. 

Aim. O that*s right, you have a good many of those gentle- 
men : pray, how do you like their company ? 

Bon. So well, as the saying is, that I could wish we had as 
many more of *em. TheyVe fuU of money, and pay double for 
every thing they have. They know, sir, that we paid good 
round taxes for the making of 'em ; and so they are willing to 
reimburse us a little ; one of *em lodges in niy house. [Bellrmgt.'] 
*— I beg your worship^s pardon. — 1*11 wait on you in half a 
minute. 
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The age now under notice does not derive greater lustre 
from its poets and comic dramatists, than nom its origi- 
nating a new and peculiar kind of literature, which con- 
sisted in short essays on men and manners, published 
periodically. Papers cont£unin^ news had been established 
in London, and other laige cities, sinc^ the time of the 
civil war; but the idea of issuing a periodical sheet, 
commenting on the events of private life, and the disposi- 
tions of ordinary men, was never before entertained either 
in England or elsewhere. In France, it must be allowed, 
Ihe cdebrated Montaigne had published in the sixteenth 
century a series of essays, of which manners formed the 
chief topic. Still more recently. La Bruyere, another 
French author, had published his Characters, in which 
the artificial life of the court of Loiiis XIY. was sketched 
with minute fidelity, and the most ingenious sarcasm. 

I 
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Bat it was now for the first time that any writer Tentnred 
to imdettake a work^ in widdi lie should meet the public 
several trmes each week with a brief paper, either du^ 
Gossinff some feature of society^ or relating some lively 
U^ 4iQegory, or anecdote. 

The crodit of commencing this brandi of litantmre is 
dne to Sot "Bicoasd Steele, a native of Lieland, «nd a 
conspicuous Whig member of the House of Oommxma 
during the reign of Queen Anne. After composing a few 
comemes of no great merit, and acting as gazett&-writer 
to the Ministry, this genlleman, on &e 12th of April 
1709^ commenced the publication of the Ta^^, a small 
sheet designed to appear three times a-wecik, ^ to expose/ 
as ^ aumor stated, ' the fsEdse arts of life, to puU off the 
diiE^giiises of cuDnii^, vanity, and afiectation, and to re- 
commend a general simplicity in our dress, our discourse, 
and our behaviour.' Steele, who had then readied his 
thirty-eighth year, was qualified for his task by a know- 
ledge of the world, acquired in free converse with itj 
and by a large fimd of natural humour ; his sketches, 
anecdotes, and remarks, are accordingly very entertaining. 
To conciliate the ordinary readers of news, a part of each 
paper was devoted to public and political intelligence ; 
and the price of each number was one penny. At first 
the author endeavoured to •conceal himself nnder the 
fictitious name of Isaac Bickerstaff, which he borrowed 
fi:om a pamphlet by Swift ; but his real name soon be- 
came Imown, and his friend Addison then began to 
assist him with a few papers upon more serious subjects 
than he himself was able or inclined to discuss, and also 
with various aEtides of a humorous character. When 
the work had extended to the 271st number^ whidi 
apneared on the 2d of January 1711» tiie editor was 
inlvoed, by « conaderation of the inconvenience of 
writing such a work without personal concealment, to 
gii!!e it up, and to commence a publication nearly simi- 
lar in plaa^ and in which he might assume a new dis- 
guise. This was the more celebrated Spectator, of whidi 
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lihe fiist number appeared cm the 1st of Mnoh I7II. 
The Spectaior was published daily^ and each num- 
ber was inTanabfy a complete essaj^ without any ad- 
mixture of politics. Steele amd Addison were conjunct 
in this work £rom its oommenoemeBt^ and they obtained 
considerable assistance from a few other writers, of whom 
"the chief were Thomas Tickell> and a gentleman named 
Bndgell. The greater part of the light and humorous 
sketdies ore by Steele ; while Addison contributed most 
of the articles in which there is any gra^e Teiftection, or 
elevated feeling. In the course of the work, neyenl ficti- 
tious persons were introduced as friends of the supposed 
editor, partly fr>r amusement, and partly for the purpose 
of quoting them on occasions where their opimcms nug^t 
be supposed appropriate. Thus, a countiy gentleman was 
described under the name of Sir Roger de CoTerley, to 
whom reference was made when matters oomiected with 
rural affairs were in question. A Captain Sentiy stood up 
for the army ; .Will Honeycomb gave law on all things 
concerning the gay world ; and Sff Andrew Freeport re- 
presented the commercial interest Of these characters, 
Sir Roger was by fiv the most happily delineated : it is 
understood that he was entirely a beii^ of Addison's 
imagination, and certainly, in the whole round of EngHA 
fiction, there is no character delineated with more mas- 
terly strokes of humour and tenderness. The Spectatof, 
whidi extended to six hundred and thirty-fiTo numbers, 
or eight volumes, is not only much superior to the Taiier, 
but stands at the head of idl the works of the same kind 
that have since been produced ; and, as a miscellany of 
polite literatore, is not surpassed by any book whatever. 
All that regards the smculer morals and decencies of 
fife, elegance or justness of taste, and the improvement 
of domestic society, is tbudied upon in this paper with 
the happiest combination of seriousness ana ridicule : 
it is also entitled to the praise of having conected the 
existing style of vmting and speaking on common topics, 
which was much vitiated by slang jpirasedogy and pva- 
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fene swearing. The Spectator appeared eyeiy morning 
in the shape of a single leaf, and was receiyed at the 
break£»t-tables of most persons of taste then Hying in the 
metropoHs ; yet it is stated, that the s'eatest nnmoer sold 
in this shape did not exceed sixteen nundred and eighty. 
It has since passed through innumerable editions. 

During the year 1713, while the publication of the 
Spectator was temporarily suspended, Steele, with the 
same assistance, published the Guardian, which was 
also issued daily, and extended to a hundred and seyenty- 
fiye numbers, or two yolumes. It ranks in merit between 
the Spectator and Toiler. Though Steele realized con- 
siderable sums by Jiis writings, as well as by his places 
under GoyJemment, and married a lady of fortune in 
South Wales, he was always at a loss for money, which, 
it may be said, he could neither want nor keep. With 
xnany amiable features of character, and a high admira- 
tion of yirtue in the abstract, his conduct was frequently 
inconsistent with the rules of propriety, — a circumstance 
which is attributed in part to his pecimiary embarrass- 
ments. Being once reproached by Whiston, a strange 
but disinterested enthusiast in religion, for giying a yote 
in Parliament contrary to his former professed opinions, 
he replied, ^ Mr Whiston, you can walk on foot, but I 
cannot ;' a sentiment which, if serious, certainly lays him 
open to the seyerest censure. He died in 1729. 

The humorous manner of these celebrated papers is yery 
happily instanced in Addison's sketch of 

THE POLITICAL UPHOLSTEBER. 

There lived some years since, within my neighbourhood, & 
very grave person, an upholsterer, who seemed a man of more 
than ordinary application to business. He was a very early 
riser, and was often abroad two or three hours before any of his 
neighbours. He had a particular carefulness in the knitting of 
his brows, and a kind of impatience in all his. motions, that 
plainly discovered he was always intent on matters of impor- 
tance. Upon my enquiry into his life and conversation, I found 
him to be the greatest newsmonger in our quarter ; that he rose 
before day to read the Postman ; and that he would take two 
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or three tnms to tbe other end of the totm before his neighboora- 
were up, to see if there were any Datch miUs Qome in. Hehad 
a wife and several children ; bat was much more inqnisitire to 
know what .passed in Poland than in his own family, and was an 
l^reater pain and anxiety of mind for King Augustuses welfiEure 
than that of his nearest relations. He looked extremely thin in 
a dearth of news, and never enjoyed himself in a westerly wind. 
This indefatigable kind of life was the ruin of his shop ; for 
about the time that his favourite prince left the crown of Poland^ 
he broke and disappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of my mind, till 
about three days ago, as I was walking in St Jameses Park, I 
heard somebody at a distance hemming after me: and who 
should it be but my old neighbour the upholsterer ? I saw he 
was reduced to extreme poverty, by certain shabby superfluities 
in his dress : for notwithstanding that it was a very sultry day 
for the time of the year, he wore a loose great-coat and a mu£r, 
with a long campaign wig out of curl; to which he had added 
the ornament of a pair of black gartors buckled under the knee. 
Upon his coming up to me, I was g^ing to enquire into his pre*- 
sent .circumstances ; but was prevented by his asking me, with a 
whisper, whether the last letters brought any accounts that. one 
might rely upon from Bender ? I toM him, none that I heard* 
of; and asked him, whether he had yet married his eldest* 
daughter ? He told me, no. But pray, says he, teU me sincerely, 
what are your thoughts of the King of Sweden P for though his- 
wife and children were starving, I found his chief concern at 
present was for this great monarch. I told him, that I looked* 
upon him as one of the first heroes of the age. But pray, says 
he, do you think there is any thing in Uie story of his wound ?• 
And finding me surprised at the question, nay, says he, I only 
propose it to you. I answered, that I thought there was no 
reason to doubt of it. But why in the heel, says he, more than 
in any other part of the body ? Because, said I, the bullet 
chanced to light there. 

This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended, but he be- 
gan to launch out into a long dissertation upon the affairs of the 
north ; and after having spent some time on them, he told me, 
he was in a great perplexity how to reconcile the Supplement 
with the English Post, and had been just now examining what . 
the other papers say upon the same subject. The Daily Courant, 
says he, has these words, we have advices from very good hands, 
diat a certain prince has some matters of great importance under 
consideration. This is very mysterious ; but the Postboy leaves 
us more in the dark, for he tells us, that there are private inti- 
mations of measures taken by a certain prince, which time will 
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bring to light. Now the Postman, says he, who uees to be very 
dear, refers to the same news in these words : the latte conduct 
of a. certain prince* afibrds great matter of specolation. This 
Gsrtain prince^ si^s> the upholsterer, whom they are all so oau- 
tioufl of naming} I take to be . Upon which,, though 

there was nobody near us, he whispered something in my ear, 
which I did not hear, or think WiOrthy my while to mak» him' 
repeat.* 

We were now got to the upper end of tiie Mall, where were 
three or four very odd fellows sitting together upon the bench^ 
Xhese J found were all of them politicians^ who used' to sun 
themselves in* that place every day about dinner time* Obser- 
ving them to be curiosities in their kind, and my firiend's acquaint 
tttace, I sat down among them. 

The- chief politician of tiie bench wae a great asserter of pnnu 
•doxeSk He told usv with a seeming concern, that by some news 
he had lately read from Muscovy, it appeared to him that there 
was a storm gathering in the Black Sea, which might in time 
do hurt to the naval forces of this nation. To this he added, 
that: for his part, he could< not wish to see the Turk- driven- out 
of Europe, whidi he believed could not but be prejudicial to our 
W4Nillen manufacture* He then told us, tiiat he looked upon 
liiose extraordinary revolutions, which had lately happened in 
likose parts of the world, to have risen chiefly from two persons 
who were not mueh talked of; and those, says hoj are Prince 
Menziko€F, and the Duchess of Mirandola. He backed his as. 
sertions with so many broken hints, and such a shew of depth 
and wisdom, tiiat we gave ourselves up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point which seldom escapes 
a knot of true-born Englishmen, whether, in case of a religious 
war, the Protestants vwuld not be too strong for the Papists ? 
This we unanimously determined on the Protestant side. Otoe 
who sat on my right hand, and, as I found by hi» discourse, had 
been in the-West Indies, assured us, that it would be a very 
easy matter for the Protestants to beat the pope at sea ; and 
added, that whenever such Sr war does break out, it must turn to 
the good of the Leeward Islands. Upon this, one who sat at 
the end of the bench, and, as I afterwasds found, was the geo* 
grapher of the company, said, that in case the Papists should 
drive the Protestants from tiiese parts of Europe, when the 
worst came to the worst, it would be impossible to beat them out 
of Norway and Greenland, provided the nordiem crowns hold 
together, and the Cssar of Muscovy stand neuter. 

H^ further told us for our comfort, that there were vast tracts 

"* The nitaioe here aQnded to so mysteriously was the Pretender, James Stuart, 
son of Kmg James II. 
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«f laads about the pole, inhabitad naitlur by Fcotiitaitto nor 
P^«U» and of groatar extent than all the Roman Cathalifi do- 
minions in Europe. 

When we had fully discussed this point, my friend the uphol* 
eterer began to exert himself upon the present negociationt of 
peace, in which he deposed princes, settled the bounds of kbig- 
doms, and balanced Uie power of Europe^ with great justioeand 
impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and was goiag 
away; but had not gone thirty yards, before the upholsterer 
hemmed again after me. Upon his advancing towards me^ wiA 
a whisper, I expected to hear some seoret piece of news^ whidi* 
he had not thought fit to communicate to the bench ; but instead 
of that, he desired me in my ear to lend him half-a-crown. In 
compassion to so needy a statesman, and to dissipate the confu- 
sion I found he was in, J told him, if he pleased I would give 
him five shillings, to receive five pounds of him when the great 
Tuck was driven ont of Constantinople ; whidh he very rmdily 
accepted, but not before he had laid down to me the impossibility 
of such an event, as the affairs of Europe now stand.* 



MIBGELLANEOUS WBITEBS. 

Of this c1ass> the most eminent bj &r was Josxtran 
Swut (1667-1744), Dean of St Patrick's, a man of 
harsh^ selfish, and yulgar character, but gifted with, in- 
tellectual powers of me most vigorous nature. Swift 
was a native of Ireland, which> it may be remarked, now 
began to contribute a respectable share of the literary 
ta£ent usually concentrated in the British metropd^ 
The earlier part of his life was spent chiefly in En^and, 
and in connexion with the Whig faction; he aftowards 
became a Tory, and was the ftiend of Pope^ Bolin^roke, 
and other wits- of that party. His works are chidlj of a 
political character, and were written only to serve a temt- 
poraiy end ; jet tiiey are such models of satirical compo- 
sition, ^t they still continue to form a constituent portion 
of every good English library. * They are written wiiih 
great plainness, force, and intrepidity, and always advance 

• Tatler, vol. ui. 
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at once to the matter in dispute. Their distingoisliing 
feature^ however^ is the force and yehemence of the in- 
vectiye in which they abound ; the copiousness, the 
steadiness, the perseverance, and the dexterity, ivith 
which abuse and ridicule are showered upon the adver- 
sarj.' This was, hejond all doubt. Swift's great talent, 
and the weapon by which he made himself formidable. 
' He was, wimout exception, the greatest and most efficient 
libeUer that erer exercised the tnide ; and possessed, in an 
eminent degree, all the qualifications whidi it requires — 
a clear head, a cold heart, a vindictive temper, no admi- 
ration of noble qualities, no sympathy with suffering, not 
much conscience, not much consistency — a ready wit, a 
sarcastic humour, a thorough knowledge of the baser parts 
of human natmre, and a complete fiumliarity with every 
thing that is low, homely, and familiar in language.' * 
His earliest work of importance was his Tcde of a Tub, 
published anonymously in 1704> and designed as a bur- 
lesque of the dii^utes among the Catholics, Episcopalians, 
and Presbyterians. For some years after, he was em- 
ployed entirely in political and occasional writings, the 
most remarkable of which was his pamphlet cail^ The 
Cpndtict of the Allies, published in 17114 by which he 
disposed die nation to submit to a peace, then anxiously 
desired by the Ministry. The displacement of his party 
in 1714^, by Geoige I., sent him into retirement in Ireland, 
and he scarcely resumed his pen till 1724> when he pub- 
lished a series of letters under the signature of ' M. B. 
Drapier,' in order to rouse popular feeling against a job 
of the Government, for introducing a new coinage of half- 
pence into Ireland. In this object he succeeded so effec- 
tually, that the project was given up. By these and' 
other tracts, in behalf of the popular party in Ireland, 
he became the idol of the common people, and is said to 
have possessed Usee more real power than the highest or 
the constituted authorities. An archbishop, who was' 

♦ Edinburgh Review, XXVII. 
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also a kvdUjttstke of die Ifiwgtlainj oooe taxed bim with 
exaggerating the mob ; wben Swift pran^ti j routed the 
cbaige bj saying, 'If I had lifted up mj little finger, they 
would hare torn joa to pieces.' These wntings, howeTC^ 
did not so TooMsti proceed hmn. any teal sympoth j wi^ 
the peoj^e, as ftom a hatied of the party idio had thai 
possession of the CfOTemmoiL 

The most perfect of the laiger oompodtioiis of Swift, 
and that by whidi he will probably be longest remem- 
beied, is the extraordinary work called GuSioer's TraveU, 
which appeared in 1726, and was altogether a noyelty in 
English literature. Its main deagn is, under the fana 
of fictitioas trards, to satidie mankind and the institutions 
of ciyilized countries ; but the scenes and nations which it 
describes are so wonderful and amusing, that the book is as 
great a &Tourite with children, as with those who delight in 
contemplating the imperfections of human nature. The 
curiosity it excited at its first appearance was unbounded ; 
it was the uniyersal topic of discourse ; prints firom it fiUed 
the shop-windows; it gaye denominations to fashions; 
and, what is a stronger proof of its popularity, it introduced 
words which hare become a part of tiie English language. 
In the latter part of his life, he published another bur* 
lesque on the social world, under tiie title of Polite Con-^ 
versation, being an almost exact representation of the un* 
premeditated talk of ordinary persons. A still more lu-> 
dicrous and satirical work appeared after his deaths imder 
the title of Directions to Servants. The days of this great 
^vit terminated in insanity. 

Besides the books already alluded to. Swift wrote many 
letters^ which rank among the best compositions of that 
kind in the language, and a considerable number of sati- 
rical and humorous poems. The chief characteristics of 
his prose are^ the extensive command which he seems to 
have possessed oyer the stores of colloquial language^ and 
the nerye and precision with which he employs it. His 
great art in satire, is to write as if he were a yery simple 
man, and thus to treat yices^ follies, and impenectionfl^ 
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widiout the least scrapie or disguise, aad coiiseqiie]i:dy to 
displaj ihem in. their utmost possiUe defannity. 

Among the raisoellaiieoas prose-^viiteis of the period, 
the next to Swift in ezcellenee is certainly Ad]>ibon> 
whose' hest writings, howoTer, are his contributions to the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. Besides these, and a 
few political pamphlets and essays, he gave to the world 
an account of his travels in Italy, an essay am medals, 
and a small work in defimce of the Christian religion* 
His manner of writing, whether upon hununrous or serious 
subjects, is remaxkaUe for its smoothness, d^cacy, and 
gentleness. Next to him must be ranked Daioel Dbfos 
(1663-1731), originally a hosier in London, but who, in 
middle life, became an active political writer in behalf of 
the Whies and Dissenters, and finally adranced from that 
walk of literature to the composition of fictitious adven- 
tnres. His best fiction was his Bobinson Crusoe, which 
appeared in 17Id> and has since become the fiiTourite 
study of youth oyer the greater part of the drilized world. 
It describes a solitary smpwredced mariner upon a desert 
island in the Pacific Ocean, his reflections, his resources, 
and the extraordinary shifts and exertions by whidb in 
time he became self-prorided. The success of this sin- 
gular book induced the author to write The Life rf 
CoUmd Jcbck, Memoirs of a Ca/oalier, and The Adventures 
of Captain Singleton, all of which are set forth as memoirs 
written by the parties themselres, and possess an air 
of feasibiliiy and truth whidb no fictitious writer could 
give so weU as Defoe. Dr Jokh Abbttthnot, a native 
of Scotland, and physician to Queen Anne, deserves to be 
mentioned here mr his comic and satirical wridngs, thouffh 
these are not now mnidi read. Being a zealous Tory, he 
enjoyed the intimate fiiendship of Pope, Swift, and Gay ; 
and so fiiequentlv did the whdie fimr umte thra: wits fin: 
the annoyance ot their political opponents, that the author* 
ship of what is attributed to Axbuthnot is not very deariy 
ascertained. It is, however, generally allowed, that to 
him belongs the honour of having wholly or chiefly writ- 
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coiiflrtei); tin flutwy 
KaMuASw- 

aa die c uMiWMli i M cf Oii siOoiv hImk posonl ciui- 

Ibr Mi7 cnxBeMM. He 
died in 1736. 

Tlmugk none oT tihe oonipcHitiQOS of I«adt Mart 
W<MR£ET MmrcAeir (10W-J78B}, ncie poUuInd in 
her own nfeli nifty iftBr wnuroB bdong to vdb ponodk 
She ifas Ae danriit ar «f the Doke of KjofstoB, and ao» 
oompanyiDg net luBosndy Jb Bowsd WortioT AontegUj 
to CVuistantnioplcsy iniere no officiated a9 amiiossador in 
1717-lB, ifTOte from liiat conntiy to her fiiends in £ng» 
hold a series of tird j descriptive ktteacs, idiich are con^ 
ridered to tins daj as modds of ^pistoiaiT eompoflBt«m« 
Ladf Maiy also introdnced frun Tukey tbe practiee of 
inocnlatiiig diildren for the smaQpox^ ivhkh haa heen 
Ihe means of saving many lives, and obviadnff ma<^ 
miseiy. She vfas a hdj of afanost maaeofine vi^nr of 
mind^ and the intimate fiiend of all the great ivntera of 
the period. Her letters fiom Torice j> united with those 
which she wrote at sdbseqaent times, constitute five 
Tolmnes, and it is understood tiiait many others remain 
unpublished in the possession of her ftmily; 



M1&TAPRTSIGIAM8. 

The metaphysical writings of the period under review 
were in some instances ingenious, elegant, and even pro« 
found; but it cannot be said that tiiey hare added much 
to the stodc of useful speculation in that department of 
study. By fiur the greatest ,vmter of this kmd was Dr 
George Bereesey (1684-1753), Bishop of Oloyne, a 
man of disinterested and most amiable eharacter, and 
of T^ry great natural and acquired talents. In 1709, he 
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published a work called The Theory of Vision^ in wKich 
m was ihe first to point out^ what is now universalfy 
allowed, that the connexion between sight and touch \^ 
the effect of habit ; insomuch that a person bom blind> 
and suddenly made to see, would at first be utterly unable 
to foretell how the objects of sight would affect the sense 
of touqh, or indeed whether they could be touched or tiot« 
The learned Doctor was led, in a subsequent publication, 
entitled Principles of Human Knowledge^ to extend this 
doctrine to what is called immateriidiBm; that is to say, 
he attempted to show that we cannot prore that any 
thing really exists, but that all objects wiuch we suppose 
to be tangible, make a mere impression on the mind by 
the immediate act of the Deity, according to certain laws> 
from which in the ordinary course of nature there is no 
deviation. In a work called The Minute Philosopher^ 
published in 1732, he employed his peculiar ideas in de- 
fence of the Christian religion; and in a subsequent pam-- 
phlet, he endeayoured to refute the scepticism of a great 
mathematician, by showing that the object, principles, and 
inferences of what is termed in that science the analysis, 
are not more distinctly conceived, or more evidently de- 
duced, than religious mysteries or points of faith. The 
philosophical works of Berkeley are still held in esteem; 
but their influence on the opinions and actions of men, if 
they ever had any, has long since ceased. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713), attracted much attention during the reign 
of Queen Anne, by his numerous publications concerning 
the operations of the human mind, the most of which 
were collected into one work, entided Characteristics of 
Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times, in three volumes, 
published immediately alter his death. The speculations 
of Shaflesbuiy contain much acute remark and fine senti- 
ment ; but, though favourable to natural religion, they are 
slightly tinged with scepticism regarding revelation, and, 
upon ihe whole, are somewhat fantastic. His style cor- 
responds in some measure to the sense; it is elegant and 
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loftf, Imt bears too xnanj marks of labour to be agreeable. 
A still less fayomable view must be taken of the meta- 
{tbysical writings of Henxy St John Yiscotjivt Bolinq* 
BROKE (1672-1751), a man of brilliant and rersatile 
powers, but unprincipled, and disposed to write rather for 
effect than for truth. Bolingbroke Yiras a Secretary of State 
in the Tory Ministry at the conclusion of the reim of 
Queen Aime, and^ after the accession of George 1., in 
<»:der to aroid a threatened impeachment, fled to IVance, 
where he was for a short time in the sendee of the Pre- 
tender. The remainder of his life was for the most part 
spent in England, but in a state of total exclusion nom 
power; and, under these circumstances, mortified ambition 
prompted him to publish many political essays in which 
patriotism was assumed as a mere instrument for aimoy- 
ing the Ministry, and to write a number of philosophical 
discussions based on equally unsound principles, and highly 
adverse to rdigion. Yet liiough the matter of his writmgs 
be of little value, his style was sii^ularly eloquent for the 
period, and at the same time h%hly polished. 



HISTORICAL, CRITICAIi, AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

The intellectual strength of this age, as already men- 
tioned, was exerted in lively comments upon artificial 
life, whether expressed in prose or verse. It produced few 
writers of eminence in any of the departments of literature 
now to be adverted to, and no respectable cultivators of 
tibcose many inferior but useful branches of literary labour, 
by which ^e people at large are apt to be benefited. The 
only historic^ writer worthy of being mentioned was 
XiAWRENCE EcHARD (1671-1730), a clergyman of the 
Church of England. He published in 1699, his Roman 
Histofy; in 1702, his General Ecclesiaatical History ; in 
1707, and subsequent years, his HUtory of England; 
which were the first respectable compilations of llie kind, 
and cqniinued for a long time to be . in very general use. 
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Db BicoAMD Bbntlet (1661-1742), Master of Trhiity 
College, Camlnidge, and Aichdeacon <^Mj, distingaished 
liiinself ae a<soiiime&tator and ontic. His editaons of seye- ' 
ral Gfareek and BeimaiKdassics are stOl esteemed as master- 
pieces of verbal cntifiism, though in some instances he is 
held liable to oensane for having taken too great liberties 
with the text of his aotbor. Thte iirecicm Antiquities of 
PoTTBa Archbishop of Oanterbnij, published in 1 697-8, 
became the standard work on that fiubject ; and Basil 
Kennbt, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
about the same time produced what has sinoe been the 
standard work on Roman AntiquiMes, The earlier portion 
of the period was adorned by the lives of lillotson, Soutli, 
and other iheologiaiis, who more properly belonged to the 
{^receding age. j^part firom these, the P^od may be said 
to have {MX)duced few great divines. The most emin^tt 
by many degrees vras Dr Sahubl Clareb (1675-1729), 
rector of St James's, Westminster, a man of extraordi- 
nary mental endowments, ^ud singidaily virtuous cha- 
racter. He publifllied Parapkruses on the Four Gospels, 
Sermons on the Attributes mGod, a work on The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Trimty, and An Exposition of the 
Church Catechism, aU of which rank among the best 
FiUglish theologicsd works, though the author's ideas 
respecting the Trinity are somewlrat different from those 
maintained by the Churcb. Dr Claike was also a classical 
annotator, and his editions of Cassar and The Iliad are 
stiU held as imrivalkd. Wiluax LovrrH (1661-1732), 
prebend of Winchester, and xwtor of Buriton, acquired 
permanoit oelebrily by his Findication of the Divine 
Authority and Inspiration qf the Scriptures, published in 
1692 ; his Directums for the Profitable Beading 0/ the 
Scriptures, 1705 ; and his Commentaries on the Books qf 
the Prophets* He was also an excellent classical scholar, 
and in that capacity assisted several writers of inferior 
fame. Franods Attesbuby (1662-1731), bishop of 
Rochester, makes a great figure, both in the political and 
literaiy history of the tiikie; having been so sealous 



a partiaan of Ae exiled hciue of Shiart^ tiiat ke ynm 
himself banished in 1723 ; while his intimaite friendship 
with Pope^ Swift, and other Tory authoiSy has caused his 
name to be much mixed up with theirs. With the excep- 
tion, howeyer, of his letters to those gentlemen, which are 
adinirable specimens of elegant jBumliarity, he produced 
no work which was calculated for lasting celebrity. 
Benjamin Hoadly, bishop of Bangor, (anerwaxds of 
Winchester,) (1676-1761,) was one of the most eminent 
theol<^cal writers of tiie age, on what is called the low 
side of the Church — that is to say, the side which makes 
the nearest approach to the Dissentens. The peculiar 
opinions by whidi Bishop Hoadly dtdefly attEacted notice, 
were, that the use of the Saranment as*a test for ihe ad- 
mission of men to ciyil offices, was a prostitution of the 
sacred rite, that Christ was the true and ultimate head of 
I tiie Chiistiaa Church, and that, consequent, all eor- 

\ couragements and discouragements of ibis worid, were not 

what Christ approved of, tending to make men of one 
frqfesmn, not of one faith — ^hypocrites, not Christians. 
A sermon preadied by him in 171 7> upon these points, 
was the cause of the celebrated Bangorian Controversy, 
m which all the chiefs of both parties m ihe Church were 
ei^aged. Ab a controTersialist, Bi8h<» Hoadly enjoys 
the Ughest reputation; he was one of the few who erer 
conducted religious disputes in the mild spirit of a Chria- 
tian gentleman. In general diyinity, he was the author 
of Discourses on the Terms *of Acceptance with God ; a 
Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, and a considerable number of ser- 
mons. His whole works M three foHo volumes. Charles 
Leslie (1650-1722), originally a deigyman of the Churdi 
of Ireland, but who lost all hu preferments at the Bevo- 
iution for refusing to take the required oaths, dis- 
tinguished himself as a conlzoyersial ¥rriter in favour of 
the views of the nonjurant, or Jacobite party, and by 
several works in defence of general religion, of whidbi the 
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most TEdnable is his Short and Easy Meikod n>Uk ike 
Deists, published in 1697* 



SIXTH PERIOD. 

1727-1780. 

The fifty-three jeais between 1727 and 1780^ com- 
prehending the reign of G^oige II. and a portion of that 
of George III., produced more men of letters, as well 
as more men of science^ than any epoch of similar extent 
in the literary history of Engkoid. It was also a time 
•during which greater progress was made in difPosing 
literature among the people at large, than had been made, 
perhaps, throughout all tiie ages ^t went before it. Yet 
while letters, and the cultivators of letters, were thus 
abundant, it must be allowed that, if we keep out of view 
the rise of the species of fiction called the nove/, the age 
was not by any means marked by such striking features of 
originality or vigour as some of the preceding eras. It 
was rather remarkable for polishing fonner styles, and 
improving the external figure of knowledge, than for crea- 
ting much that vras new. 



THE POETS. 

The above observations apply peculiarly to the poetry of 
the age, which may be described as in general very cor- 
rect and yery sensible, but tame in manner, and deficient 
in imagination and feeling. This was probably owing, in 
a great degree, to the admiration which Pope and his 
contemporaries continued, throughout the whole of this 
period, to draw firom the people of England. Overawed, 
as it were, by the great success of those illustrious men, 
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i^e writers who flourished diuing the remaiiui^ part of 
the centaij^ dared not trust to thdbr own obsenrations of 
nature, but wrote m skmsh imitation of both the styles 
of thought and of rerse which thej found abreadj so 
highly f^proyed by the public taste. Something was 
owing to the state of cultiyated society^ and to the cir- 
cumstances in which most of the poets were placed. 
During the era under notice^ much of the attention of 
enlightened persons was devoted to the improvement of 
manners^ to repressing the barbarisms of the ignorant, and 
extinguishing the vices of woaxl and deed, wmch had be- 
oome &shionable in the reign of Charles the Second. 
Polite society thus necessarily assumed a dainty, formal, 
and pedantic character ; and whatever was hearty or 
Bstural, even though it might be quite innocent, was 
regarded with a kind of suspicion. As abnost all the poets 
of the age were men of fashion, or at least habituated 
to tiie usages of good society, and chiefly resident amidst 
Ihe artificial scenes of the metropolis, they could hardly 
&il to be affected by this prevailing exposition. To thiis 
cause, and to the supposed necessily of writing after 
models, as if any model were aught else than the acci- 
dental form into which a vigwous mind had thrown it- 
self, is to be attributed the want of originality, passion, and 
imagination, which is so conspicuous in this period. 

In the collected editions of the British poets, the works 
of upwards of seventy persons are classed between the 
years 1727 and 1780. Of these, however, conraNoratively 
few are worthy of particular notice. Young, Thomson, 
Gray, Collins, Akenside, Goldsmith, and Beattie, form a 
first rank. A second is composed of Somerville, Blair, 
Dyer, Green, Glover, Watts, Shenstone, Churchill, Fal- 
coner, Smollett, Armstrong, Langhome, Bruce, Chatter- 
ton, Jones, MicMe, Johnsoin, Smart, Logan, the three 
Wartons, and Anstey. The remainder have produced 
several good pieces^ but their works, as a whole, are not 
entitled to be kept prominently before the public eye. 
£dward Young, a clergyman of the EngHsh Church, 
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(1681-17^)^ WBS tbe anlihor of ^mrious jaeeeg pulifisbed 
I>ef<!H?e 1727> none of whidi^ howe^oer^ csBoept Im tragedy 
of iiie Rin^eiig^^ made $bj conademble inmesaion on mt 
world. "Hjb best wMk^ and that by wiack he k now 
daeAy knoWB^ the Nighi l^houfJOs, bdoogs to the 
period under our notice ; it is a Bcrious poem in nine 
portSoDB^ the first of ^vldch was published by itsdif in 1742. 
X ouB^ was a man of worldly chaiaoter, aod^ in his ex* 
ternal oehaTiour^ by no moans deieient in cheeifaihieBs* 
His biogra^befB aBbw, tha^i liie gkon of his poem mm 
mi&er owing to disflmpointed amSJ^don^ tban to any siipe** 
lior sentunent. Tlie NigM Thoughts ai» accardingly 
£)undio gife^ ij^pon tikewht^o^ a aistampeced -view of 
human Bfe^ and to contain soneh bombast and aiflE^etation* 
Yet^ while the perusal of the whole i&a pednftd and tedi^. 
ous iadk:^ i^t poem presents many passages of snblisio 
expression^ of profound paflection^ and of stalking inaagciy. 
As a chasraeteristite spedmen may be given a £em lines 
fiom Ihe nintk night, whieh wo matt entide 

What fo* the worid i4»il£?,^ grsTB. 
WluM is. tiM dttit. Iihat h»» iwt be«n alive ? 
The ipade^ tbe plough, disturb our ancestors ; 
From human mould we reap our daily bread. 
The globe around eartVs hollow surikce shakes. 
And Is the eoling of her sleeping' sonsi 
(Xw defBstbtion. we wild rereis keep ; 
Whole- bniaed towns support the dancer's heeL 
£ach element partakes our scattered spoils ; 
As nature wide our ruin spreads : man's death 
Inhabits all things, but 1^ thought of man. 

Noff man alone : his breathing bust expires ; 

His tomb is mortal : empires die : where now 

The Roman, Greek ? They stalk aa empty nana ! 

Yeti&w regard them in this useful light» 

Thongh hSi our learning is their cy|>itaph. 

When down thy vale, unlocked by midnight thought. 

That loFes to wander in thy sunless realms, 

O Death I I stretch my view ; what visitma rise I 

What triumphs I toils imperial! arts divine 1 
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ht witherM lanrds. gUde b«fon» my Aghti 

IVliat lengths of far.fam'd ages^ bUlow'd high 

With human agUation^ roll along 

In unsnhfltantitd images of air ! 

Themeiancholy ghosts of dead renown, 

Whi^ering faint edioea of the woiid*s ap^hnae, 

With penitential aspect as they pass ; 

All point at earth, and hiss at human pride» 

The wisdom of the tDise, and prandngs of the greoL 

But C^ LoreDzo !; far the rest ahore^ 

Of ghastly nature, and enormous size, 

One form assaults my sight, and chiUs my bloody 

And shakes my frfone. Of^ne departed world 

T see the mighty diadow : Ooey wreath 

And dismal sea-weed crown her ; o V her side 

Reclined, she weeps her desolated realms, 

And bloated sons ; and, weeping, prophesies 

Another^s dissolution soon in flames. 

But like Cassandra prophesies in rvin ; 

In Yain to many? not I trust to thee« 

Perhapft tke laost popular Yczafier of thet f&aoA wa» 
Jam£S Thomson (170&-1748)» He vm» the son rf 
a cl^qgymaxL in B»xburghshire, apd educated fixr the Sooik 
tish CSaurch, but at an earlj pedod <^ life he remoyed 
to London, wliere^ in 1726, he published his poem of 
Wifder^ Three other oompositionB, respectirelj denoBinEiated) 
Summer, Spring, and Aidumn, suocesohFelj appeared, and 
formed what now passes by the general title of hia Seastm^i, 
These po^ns are in blank v^zae, and deseobe the 'vadoos 
qatuxal appearancea of the year, in a Tery rich and elo* 
quent, and often sublime style of language. Thomi- 
son wrote another laige poem entitled xMerty^ which,, 
beii^ upon an abstract subject, never became p<^ulac^ 
though it contains many &ie passages. Besides some 
tragedies^ whidi met with considerable soocesa upon the 
stage^ he was the author of a poem in the stanza of Spen- 
ser, entitled the Caslle of Indolence^ which was designed 
as a. kind of satire on 1m own soft and leihaigio cha^ 
racter, but is nevertheless the most perfect, and pethaps 
the most poetical, of all his CQB^osition& ThomsKHij 
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though slothful in the extreme was a very amiable and 
.benerolent man ; he died of a cold caaght while sailing 
upon the Thames^ and was buried at Itichmond. 

ColUns and Gray are distinguished in lyrical poetry, a 
species of composition, of wMch the chief peiniliarities 
are, energy of sentiment, fire and Tiyadiy of expression, 
and a modulated melodiousness of measure, adapting it 
for music. With the exception of Dryden's Ode for Si 
Cecilia's Day, no lyrical pieces of eminent excellence had 
hitherto been produced in England ; but the art was now 
brought to a high degree of perfection, if not indeed to the 
highest which it has ever reached. Thobias Gray (171^ 
1771 )> the son of a London scriyener, was educated at 
GEunbridge, and origmally destined for the profession of 
the law. He spent the greater part of his life in studious 
retirement at Cambridge, where he ultimately became 
professor of modem languages and history. The most 
popular and admired work of Gray, is his Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard, which was published in 1750. 
His other pieces are chiefly lyrical, and their principal 
chann, according to a distinguished critic, is to be traced 
* to the naturally exquisite ear of lihe poet, having been 
trained to consummate skill in harmony, by long femi- 
liarity with the finest models in the most poeti<»d of all 
languages, the Greek and Italian.' In the odes to Ad- 
vernty, on the Spring, and on Vicissitude, the genius of 
Gray is exhihited in its softer graces ; but in tlmt on the 
Progress of Poetry, and in the wild descriptive ode en- 
titled the Bard, in which he represents a Welsh harper 
denouncing Edward I. as the spoiler of his country, the 
poet rises to a strength and dignity littie inferior to Mil- 
ton. ' There is not an ode in the English language,' says 
Mr Matthias, ' which is constructed uke these two com- 
positions ; with such power, such majesty, and such 
sweetness ; vrith such proportioned pauses and just caden- 
ces ; with such regulated measures of the verse ; vrith such 
master principles of lyrical art displayed and exemplified, 
and at the same time vrith such concealment of the victory, 
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which is lost in the softness and nninterrapted flowinff of 
the lines in each stanza; inih sach a magical masic> tiiat 
eyeiy verse in it in saccession dwells on the ear and har- 
monizes with that which has gone before/ The lyrics of 
Gray also display the superior qualities of fyatcy and ten- 
derness^ and, perhaps^ owe most of their success to the 
strong sympadiy which this poet eyery where manifests 
with the joys and sufferings of human nature. These 
characteristics are very happily displayed in some of the 
stanzas of his 

ODE ox THE DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE. 

Ah happy bills, ah pleasing shade. 

Ah fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood played, 

A stranger yet to pain I 
I feel the gaks that from ye Uow, 
A momentary bliss bestow. 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to^soothe. 
And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margin green, 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet wUch enthrall ? 
What idle progeny succeed, 
To chase the rolling circle's speed. 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

While some on earnest business bent, 

^ Their murmuring labours ply, 
'Gainst graver hours that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty; 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry. 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 
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Oay hope is theUv by fancy M, 

Less pleasing whea potsest; 
Tlie tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast : 
Theirs biucom health of rosy hue, ^ 
Wild wit, inTention erer new. 

And lively cheer, of vigour bora; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly th* approach of mom. 

Alas, regardless of their doom. 

The little victims play ! 
No sense have they of ills to come. 

No care beyond to-day. 
Yet see how, all around them, wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune's balefiil train 4 ^ 

Ah show them where in ambush stand. 
To seize their prey, the murderous band ! 

Ah tell them they are men I 
♦ * ♦ « 

Te each his sufferings : all are men. 

Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another*s pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah, why ^ould they know their fftte I 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies. 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more I where ignorance is blisSy 

*Tis folly to be wise. 

William Collins (1790-1756), the 8<m of a hatter 
in Chichester, and educated at Oxford, can hardly be 
deemed inferior to Gray in the harmony and polish of 
his composition ; while, with less pathos man the former, 
he displays a still richer imagination. In 17^> while 
Hying as a literaiy adventurer in London, he publi^ed his 
odes, among which was the celebrated one To the Pas^ 
sions. He was a man of extensive learning, and very 
amiable character ; but having contracted irregular habits, 
he gradually lost the powers of both body ana mind, and 
fiiuuly was placed in an asyfaim 'for Inaatics, where he 
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died. Among bis best pieees may be meKtioned bis Ode 
to Evening, lus Ode on the SuperMtions qf the High" 
landers (of Sooilaiid)^ and a IMe lyric la bonour of ibose 
wbo die ^^td&og for the libertiies of tkek oouilry — the 
last of wbicb is as follows : — 

How' 8l«6p 1^ brave tvlto sink to rest, 
Bf tU tiitir ixmmtry'8 wkbes %le0t f 
When SpriBg:, with Asvv fingen odd, 
RetamB to dMk their hallowed mold. 
She there shall ^ess a sweeter sod. 
Than Fsncy*8 feet have ever trod. 
By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By Ibrms vnseen their dirge is snng; 
There Heboar oooies, a pilgrim gfif. 
To bless the tiarf that wrapt their cmyy 
And Freedom shall a while repair. 
And dwell a weeping hermit uiere. 

The Pleasures qf Imagination^ by Mark Akbnsidb 
(1721-1770)9 published -vmen the author was only tmeiaty^ 
three years of age, is a poem full oi SBBbsmgetj, esssessed 
in ricn^ copious, and xnnsical langtiigeb Akensiae 'was 
the son of a butcher at Newcastle, and practised physic 
first at Northampton,, and afterwards in London, per- 
sonally he was Tain taul irritable ; but bis poetkal geniiis 
displayed a yigour and enthusiasm su^enw to w age. 
The ardour enressed in the two fbllowiiig stanzai^ is cal- 
culated to enchant every generous mind >— 

OK A SEBXOW AOAIKST GCO&T* 

Come, then, tell me, sage divine^ 

Is it an offence to own 
That our bosoms e^er incline 

Towards immortal Glory^a threae ? 
For with me nor pomp nor pleasure^ 
Bourbon's might, Braganza's treasure. 
So oan Fancy's dream rejoice^ 
80 conciliate Reason's choioe, 
As one approving word of her impartial Toiee^ 
If to spurn at noble praise 

Be the passport to thy heaven, 
Follow thou those gloomy ways ; 

No such law to me was given. 
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Nor, I trust, Bhall I deplore me, 

Faring like my friends before me ; 
Nor an holier place desire 
Than Timoleon*8 arms require, 
And TuHy's curule chair, and Milton's golden lyre. 

The chief poems of Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), 
are The Traveller and The Deserted Village; the former 
of which is a eontemplatiYe and deseriptiye piece of the 
highest merits while me latter contains some of the hap- 
piest pictures of rural life and character in the English 
tanguage. Gk>ldsmith, who was a native of Ireland, and 
originally educated for the medical profession, spent the 
time hetween the year 1758 and his death, as a professed 
man of lett^s, in the metropolis, and wrote comedies, 
histories, and miscellanies, particularly an inimitahle novel 
called the Vicar of Wakefield. He was a man of good 
dispositions, hut vain, and irregular in his conduct ; and, 
though he realized large sums hy his writings^ he died 
deepty in deht. His poetical compositions are charac- 
terised hy a delightful combination of simplicity, elegance, 
and pathos. 

James Bbattib (1736-1803), a native of Scotland^ 
was the last of those who can properly be placed in the 
£rst order of the poets of this tune. In VJ^\, while 
professor of moral philosophy at Aberdeen, he published 
tiis celebrated -poem The Minstrel, which describes, in the 
stanza of Spenser^ the progress of the imagination and 
feehngs of a young and rustic . poet. Beattie also wrote 
several philosophic^ and controversial works, which at- 
tracted considerable attention in their day. His poetry is 
characterised by a peculiar meditative pathos. 

Of the second dass of the poets of this age, the first 
in point of time is William Somerville, a country gen- 
tleman of Warwickshire (1692-1742), whose chief poem 
was one in blank verse, entitled The Chase, descrihing in 
a very animated manner the circumstances attending that 
sport. Robert Blair (1700-1748]), minister of Athel- 
staneford, in Scotland, wrote a serious poem in blank 
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yerse, entitled The Grave^ which has ever since been 
admired for the strong and solenm pictures which it draws 
of mortal affairs. John Dyer (1700-1758), a country 
deigjman, enjoys a respectable reputation as a didactic 
and descriptiye poet : his chief poems are The Fleece and 
Gronear HiU, One liyely descriptiye poem, entitled 
,Tk€ SpLeeUy has presenred the name of Matthew Green 
.(J696-1737)> an officer in the custom-house of London. 
BiCHARD Gloyer (1712-1783), is chiefly remembered 
for an epic poem c^ed Leonidas, which he published 
.in his twenty.fifih year, and which for a long time enjoyed 
considerable celebrity, though none of his works are now 
.much read. The name of Isaac Watts, yenerable for 
the worth of him who bore it, continues to enjoy as ex- 
t^isiye popularity as any other of this period. Watts 
(1674-1748) was originally a Dissenting minister in 
London, but, on account of delicate health, spent the last 
thirty-six years of his life in the bosom of a priyate &mily 
of opulence at Stoke Newington, where he wrote many 
works in diyinity and morals. Besides some miscellaneous 
poems, wHch display a liyely fancy and refined taste, he 
wrote a laige mass of deyotional lyrical poetry, part of 
which was adapted to the capacities of children. Wil- 
liam Shenstone (1714-1763), a gentleman of Shrop- 
shire, is chiefly remembered for his pastoral el^es, which 
haye a softness and smoothness of diction, in tiie highest 
degree pleading, though they bear little reference to the 
sentiments and circiunstances of actual rustic life. 

William Falconer, a natiye of Scotland, and reared 
as a common sailor, published in 1762 The Shipwreck, 
a descriptiye poem, which has eyer since been considered 
as a yaluable part of the stock of English poetry. It was 
designed to describe a scene of sufifering which took place 
in a yoyage from Alexandria to Venice, when the poet 
was one of three, who, out of a large crew, were able to 
make their way from the perishing yessel to the shore. A 
tale of the al^tions is interwoyen with the narratiye ; 
but it was the liyeliness and originality of the desciiptioxiSy 
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<ihat gave the poem its principid lade io notice. In con- 
fleqnexKe of lus sneoess as a -foet, Fidconer was elevated 
to the situatioa cf puiser in an East India -vessel ; but 
the ehip^ after leaving I3ie€ape of €lood Hope^ was never 
more heaid o£ 

The name of Ohubchi£l is now remembered as a part 
of politicaL and literaty histoiy^ while his woils have 
ahnost entirely ceased io be read. He was orighiallja 
cleigymaa^ bat having Mien into embanassed drcom- 
stanoes^ and beii^ fond of the life of a man of lettras^ 
he began in 1761 to employ himsdf as a satbist, his first 
production bdi^ The Rosciad, the object of which was 
to hold up to liiucale fhe defects of Ihe principal London 
actois^ as well as the characters of a number of gentle- 
men who interested themselves in theatrical afiahs. 
ChuiHshill was a man of coarse feelings and low hadbits ; 
but his powders as a satirist were ^o rery greats that, if he 
had exerted ^em on subjects of general and permanent 
interest, bis writings could hardly haye felled to secure a 
lasting reputation. Being attached to a popular party, of 
which Mr John Wilkes was the chief, he deyoted himsdf 
to the task of satirizing the ministry of the Earl of Bute^ 
and all its adherents, among whom might be reckoned the 
whole of the Scottish nation. In the Prophecy of Fa^ 
mme, all the antiquated notions of the lower Knglish 
respecting their northern neighbours are embodied with 
such fancifulness of exaggeration, as ahnost redeems the 
prejudice from which the poem took its rise. Many 
works of less note were published by Churchill during 
his brief career, which terminated in November 17^ 
when he wus only thirty-three years of age. 

Tobias Smollett (1721-1771), so eminent as a no- 
veKst, wrote a few poetical pieces, which display much 
delicacy, and an elevated tone of sentiment. Among 
these, his Ode to Leven Water is the most popular. 
John Armstrong (1709-1779), who, Kke Smollett, was 
a native of Scotland, and a physician, was the author of 
a didactic or instructiye poem of respectable reputation. 
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c^tled The AH of Pruermng Healthy and of mae 
•dicr pieces of lea celebiitj; LAKcmounB, a detgymon 
of ihe Engjidi chmch^ enjojed in Iub Efetime considev- 
able fame as a poet^ but is mm litile knomi : Owen tf 
Catron, an imitation of the old ballad slyle, in pecDlia^ 
soift and melodioas yenificatioii^ is almoet tlie onfy jvo- 
duction of this writer whick coatiniies to be printed in 

Solar collecti<ms. An EUgu oa l^pnngy »id a short 
sirotiye poem entitled lAKMeven, ferm the dnef me- 
moriaiiB of the genius of 'Mjceaxl Brucb, a sdbioei- 
master in an obsoire part of Sootibnd^ who died in 1767^ 
at the earl J age of twenty-one. His coBege companion^ 
John Logan (1748-1788)^ was the author of a well- 
known Ode to ike Cuckoo, of a IxBcedj Bamed Run^ 
nymede, and seme other poems^ whi<£ ooniinue to rank 
In die collections of the Efaritish poets : he also pnblifilied 
a ToIiBQe of sermons^ nracb admired for liieir refined senti- 
ment and elegant composition. William Julhts Micbxb 
(1734-1788)^ a natire of Ihimfiies-slnre^ is. chiefly re- 
membered for his translation of the Lusiad of Oamoens^ 
a Portuguese poet. His original poems^ like too many of 
titose produced in the age now under notice^ hare littie 
to recommend them besides that melo^ of yersification 
in which poetry was tiben supposed chiefly to consist, and 
for which almost every thing else seems to have been 
sacrificed. 

The most remarkable name in the whole range of the 
poets of this age^ is that of Thomas Chatterton^ a 
youlih of obscure parentage at Bristol, who, in his seven- 
teenth year, possessed the genius and dexterity neces- 
sary for writing a series of poems in the old EngHsh lan- 
guage, which he passed off upon some competent judges 
as the productions of a versifier of the fiileenth century, 
and which contained many passages of the highest poetical 
beauty. This extraordinaiy youth afterward sought em- 
ployment as a miscellaneous writer in London ; but being 
overtaken by pecuniary distress, he put an end to his own 
lifcj August 25, 1770, when he as yet wanted three 
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mootliB of being oghteen years of age. It fieems iiii* 
questioDable, £rom ^e specunens he faais left, that^ if he 
had survived to matarity, he nrnst hare taken one of the 
first places in English fitetatare. 

Dr Sahuel Johnson (1709^1784) is less admired for 
his poetical than for his moral and critical productions ; 
yet his Vawty of Human Wishes has a moral impressive- 
ness that belonffs to few writers since the time of Pope. 
Excepting Lonaon, a satire^ his other poems are chiefly 
occasional and trifling. It is remarkable that^ while his 
conyersation abounded in metaphor^ he gave little illustra- 
tion of that kind to his rerses, in which they would have 
been more appropriate. 

One of the few poets who seem to haye been inclined to 
break through the tame mediocrity of the age^ vms Chris- 
TOPHER Sbcart (1722-1 770)> a man of eccentric character 
and degra/ddna habits^ but possessed of a singular genius. 
Smart had been educated as a clergyman^ but being 
ccMnpelled to sell a coU^e fellowship^ in order to pay 
some tavern debts^ he finally settled in London as a man 
of letters. His mind was at one time so &r unsettled by 
dissipation^ that he required to be confined in an asylum 
for lunatics^ where^ beuig denied the use of pen^ ink^ and 
paper^ he marked his verses vrith a key upon the wainscot. 
In this manner was written his best production^ the Song 
to David, which^ thou^ betraying some obscurity and 
irregularity^ the result of a deranged understandings con- 
tains^ perhaps^ more eneigetic and magnificent poetry than 
any short poem of the time. Smart had also a consider- 
able turn for humorous verse. The life of this ill-fiited 
poet terminated in the King's Bench prison. 

Sir William Jones (1746-1794) is more eminent as 
an Oriental scholar^ and a man of almost universal ac- 
complishment^ than as a poet^ though some of his lyrical 
pieces are much admired^ and have added to our current 
phraseokgy a few highly energetic and beautiful expres- 
sions. Wm Ode in Imitation of Alcmis, is a heart-slirring 
efiusion of patriotism. — ^Of the three Wartons^ the eldest, 
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(1722-1800), ad^mteyof ^Ei^iAchnd^ 
UMJiigli Ke cBtertBBcd opnioBs Rspecliw podiy aoBe- 
viiot m ai y jije of Im tiac^ as MffHn m kis fcasf 
IK Pope, en odbr Ik ^Knbed ai anodw ofdieconcci 
renibea "mho m nnrii dhwmdpJ m ^ f^hiffw d i ecD- 
tmj. Hk brodMr, Thokas (1728-1790), pvofenor of 
poetij atOxfivd, noki ladicr k^^^Mr as a poe^ being 
prtarriarid of a lietter dwj i | i <ijc power; iNit his name 
owes lis cidef favtie to Ids HUtary tf Emg/HA Pottnr^ 
'wiiidi Is a wodc of great re sesid i and eqoal taste. Has 
list of weesmiSaaj poets oondodes wiUi Ghribtophsr 
AirsxET (1724-1805), a gentkmaiL of ftrtmie in Gam- 
Ini^iesime, idio, bemdes some nusoeDaiieoiis pieoes, was 
the author of a huuM a ou s poem, entitled Tke New Batk 
Guide, in iddth. the mannen of that city, about die be* 
ginning of the leign of Geotge IIL, were desciibed iriiik 
gnat wit and satirical y iv ac ity, but with a licentiousness 
which detracfcB much finom its Tafaie in the ejes of the 
present gene rat ion. 

In the still oonsideraUe list of poets which remains, 
tiiere maj be fcfond. eaate talent, and, in general, correct 
Tecsificatum, with Toy few pieces, or OTen lines, that 
haye captirated the £sDcy, or impressed themselTes on the 
memory, of the people. The names of Hammond, Sa* 
yage, Jkaron Hill, Mallet, Lord litdeton, Hamilton of 
B^oor, Grainger, Dodsley, Penrose, Willde, Black- 
lock. Sir Charles Hanboij Williams, Isaac Hawkins 
Browne^ Mason, and Miss Seward, retain a certain d^ree 
of fame, though only the reflection of something that once 
was, as their works haye longoeased to be reprinted. 
Others, such as Welsted, West, Whitehead, Cunningham, 
Harte, Jago, Uoyd, and Loribond, only meet the eye when 
we chance to turn np some half-antiquated collection of 
the British poets. 

Besides the poets already here enumerated as natiyes 
of Scotland, all of whom wrote in English, that country 
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produced one criteria il» natm £aieefc— Rohbbt Febv 
O17B80N — who^ after a laief career of twentjf -finir yearsi 
died in 177"^ FeigaaBon. excdled in descaiptions cf caij. 
life^ as &en exemplified in iheSoottiidi capital; andinhw 
liomely straiBs tliere is pediaps move of i«ai gemna ihatt 
in whole Toliunes of the tame and regular versification of 
bis contempfnaries. 
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As the misoellaneoiis poetij of ihis age was but a 
refined and tame imitadmi ai that which pfOTailed in tilie 
era of Pope^ itself in some measare an imitation of thft 
productions of the Diyden S(^od^ so were the tn^edies 
chiefly imitatiye of those which imd gone hefixe th»B^ 
all of which were upon the French model. The Fiwgiisft 
tragic drama was now weeded of all mixtare of comedy,* 
which in titie older plays gave it lirdiness, at the expense 
occasionally of good taste ; hut it was also reEe>red in a 
great measure of all reference to real passion, and became 
a matter of litde more than declamation and bombast The 
Revenge, by Dr Young, produced a little befime iiie com- 
mencement of our era, was a pky of this kind, notwith- 
standingthat it still maintains its place in the stodc of the 
British Theatre. So were also the traeedies <^ SophxnMet 
and Agamemtum, by the author of The Seasons, in 
these cases, men of Ihe best abilities in general poetiy 
altogether fiuled to exhibit ^bsilb picture of the higgler 
passions which constitutes a successful tragedy. The 

Sublic taste was nerertheless in some d^ree adcommo^ 
ated to the nature of that which was hflLbitnally placed 
before it ; so that plays directly translated firom the Frendr 
met with temporary applause. The Zara, Ahdray and 
Merope of Voltaire, exemplary specimens as they were of 
the sufifhess-and coldness of Aat school, weoe produced 
with success by Mr Aaron WSL The few omer plays 
which haye preserved any degree of celebrity, may be 



briefly enumerated. The Gustavus Vasa of Brooke^ 
published in 1739j at a tiioe when its representation uras 
forbidden^ contains much patriotic sentiment. Barbarossa, 
bv Dr Joha Bmwn^ ant English detgyman^ produced in 
17^5^ pessflsses suidi a moderole degxee of merit, thai, if 
it had no* a peedsar con^enieDiie for stolling companies 
in its Inuted SHmher of chaJBcters^ it must hanre hmg 
since mxsk. AxaaiBi Hitrpht (17^7-*1B05), a native en 
Ireland* wxote sereial tragedies, of whidi The Grecian 
Doubter, one by bi^ measns of eminent m«^ has alone 
taken its plaoa amonff oar ordinaxy acting plays. The 
CoTtt^octtf of Maaon X\^S&)f was an attempt to xvriya the 
saTsese simplicity of tite ancient Grade drama ; but the 
Ifries iatcedtioeil in acecrdanoe irith lihat models thoo^ 
psonoiuieed beaaltfiil as poems^ were found inconsistent 
wilih modem dramatic taste, and tiie pky failed to pro- 
duce ihe effisct which constttates suoceasM represc^fifca^ 
tion. About Ifias tune, apoitian of natural feeHi]^ was re-» 
steared to ihe tiajpe stage by Edward Moorb, in the fine 
moral play <£ ne Gamester (17^), of which ihe char* 
raoten wese' from comm<m life ; and by Joben Homb, a 
Scottish dei^;yman, whose Dauglae (17&7}> ^^^ ndther 
in diction nos in. chaiacter superior to eontemporaiy pro- 
dadions, xepresenta the emotkms of maternal and fiial 
aSedion with so mueb smmle tenderness, that it nerer 
^8 to draw both team ana appkuse. The Mysterkue 
Mother^ ako^ by Hotace Walpole (17®), while inTol- 
Ting incidents pecuharly rerdl^&ag, and hardly fit eren for 
private study, has ihe merit of being comparatiTely fraie 
mm ihe traimnds imposed by custom, is written in ai 
manly and vigorous style, and contains characters ihat are 
not iBpveseatatiTes of dasses> or yeMdes of particular lines 
of sentiment, but show bold> true, and orifflnal fisatures. 
But. these are instances whidi, affcer aO, tend Httie to re* 
UeTe the general flatness of tragedy Ihtou^out the age 
mider our notice. 
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COMIC DRAMATISTS. 

While the dagic drama langnwhed under the influence 
of the same rules and modes mach deprived serious poetiy 
of all passion and sublimity, comedy experienced a pros* 
peritj such as Mras to be expected in an age in which the 
forms of social life were so much the subject of attention. 
This was peculiarly the age of what is caUm genteel comedtf 
^— that is, plays like those of the preceding era, but ren- 
dered more moral, and in a slight degree more sentimental, 
while the characters were equally derired &om the higher 
orders of society. In this department of literature no name 
stands aboye ihsA of George Colman, whose Jealous Wife 
(1761), and Clandestine Marriage (1766), are perfect 
models of dramatic excellence. The Good-Natured Man, 
(1768), and She Stoops to Conquer (1773), of Goldsmith, 
cannot be ranked so high ; for, though fuJl of humorous 
dialogue and character, they call in the aid of disguise 
and ambuscade— expedients originally derived from the 
Spanish drama after the Restoration, but now generally 
confined to the minor plays called ^re€9, which, it may l)e 
observed, were litde loiown before this age, and of which 
Grarrick and Murphy wrote some execfient specimens. 
The Suspicious Husband of Hoadly (1747), partakes so 
much of the sprightly license of the school of Farquhar, 
that it can hardly perhaps be ranked in the class of gen- 
teel comedy. In the early part of the reign of George III., 
sentiment had taken a decided place in our comic drama, 
and was the ground of the success of Hugh Kelly^ whose 
False Delicacy and School for Wives, though now almost 
foEj^otten, proved, for the reason stated, more attractive in 
their day tnan even the plays of Goldsanith. 

The Beggar's Opera, which has already been adverted 
to as a production of the preceding period, was the means 
of creating a new class of dramas, which flourished side 
by side with the genteel comedies, and still maintain a 
respectable place on the British stage. This was the 
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English Opera, in which, the pervading dialogue is in no^ 
respect different from that of an ordinary comedy^ but is 
enlivened at frequent intervals with songs by one or more 
persons. The best productions of this kind^ which ap- 
peared during the period under notice^ are The Maid of 
the MUl and Low in a ViUage^ by Isaac Bickerstaff, who 
has never been excelled upon die stage in delineations of 
simple rural Hfe. 

PERIODICAL ESSAYISTS. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, althoudi the essays of 
Steele and Addison were immediately imitated by many 
writers [there was even a Scottish Tatler, by Donald- 
M'Staff], no work of the kind obtained a classic reputa- 
tion until nearly forty years had elapsed, when several^ 
excellent series were produced. The first of these was^ 
the Rambler^ by Samuel Johnson ; it was commenced 
on the 20th of March 1750, and continued to appear' 
twice a-week, till March 14, 17^2, when it had extended 
to two hundred and eight papers. . The Rambler was- 
devoted, like its predecessors of thcreifln of Queen Anne, 
to the discussion of subjects connected with ordinaiy life 
and the lesser morals^, but treated ihem in a more grave 
and philosophical manner, with a gloomy pathos peculiar 
to the autiior, who was affected by a constitutional melan- 
choly. Lively and trivial matters are not overlooked by 
this most majestic of all the essayists ; but it was the 
fault of Johnson, that he had only one manner of compo- 
sition, so that a thoughtless fop is described in the same 
solemn and laboured diction, which is used in moralizing 
on the uncertainty of human life. The next in point of 
time, and perhaps also of merit, entitled the Adventurer, 
was commenced in November 17^2, by Dr John 
Hawkesworth (1715-1773), who ranks among the most 
elegant miscellaneous writers of the eighteenth centuiy. 
This work, to which Johnson lent his valuable assistance, 
and which was aided by Bathurst and Joseph Warton, ex* 

K 
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iemded to one kimdred and fozty lumibeis^ and tecimiiated 
iai Msaxek 1754. M ivBs&yourBUj mceivud. hy iiie fmbtie, 
And meinted its flniocess by the -pwAby ef its moxalB^ the 
doBasace of hs criiusal disqiiUBiaoiDS, aiid llbe acqaamtance 
it dbplajed mdi Hfe and manaeis. The papen of 'die 
^edztor^ dbont aeTentyin xKomber^ resemble in style the 
BamblesB of JohxiBoii, with amkemhsi less pomp of dio- 
tion. Those which have been most admired eonsiat of 
Eastern tales^ and stories of domestic life ; in the former 
of which Hawkesworlh exhibits a fine imagination^ and 
in the latter a considerable knowledge of human cha- 
xacter. The exoellent molality of the Adventurer pro- 
cnxed fi>r i^ editor the d^ee of doctoar of civil taw^ 
whicii was conferred upon him by Archbishop Hesoing. 
Jba. January 17^3^ the Worlds a paper hardly less cele- 
boited^ was eommenced by Mjt £i>wabi> Moobe^ author 
of the tragedy of The Gamester, with the aasiataDce of Ihe 
Earl 0f C^eetofield^ Hozaoe Walpole^ Soame Jenyns^ and 
Diher writers of reputation. This work extended to two 
hundred and ten nnmbenai, the last being publicdied at the 
deae of the year 1756. The contributions of the editor arc 
irrely and judicious^ thoujdi &e perpetual use of irony^ to 
whidi dangerous figure ofrhetonc he was much addicted^ 
gives them an unj^easinff sameneps. The ConTmeaew^ 
which was published weeldy by Gsgrgb Oolhan and Boik 
NELL TmmNTON^ between January 1754 and September 
1756^ and was thus partially contemporary with The Ad- 
venturer and The World, professes to criticise town man^ 
ners with greater &eedom than those papers^ and is alto- 
gether a work of greater gaiety and* smartness^ though 
a]^»renily not less zealous in 1J^ cause of morality. AH 
these peiiodicals had an extensiTe sale in their original 
form^ and the appearance of so many at once^ by different 
authors^ is a striding proof of the temporary opulence of 
Englii^ geni^ in this department of literature. In April 
1758^ Jdbnson commenced his Idler, which extended to 
one hundred and ten numbers^ and is a more playful work 
than The Rambler. With this work closes the series of 
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the English periodical essayists ; for the detadied pieces 
of l^enstone^ Goldsmith^ and Kjiox^ bearing no dates^ 
must be ranked with the miscellaneous e£Eu8ions of litera- 
tuie. Thismode of Tvxilaiigandof piiblicatioftwas^hew- 
ewer, levired in ScoilaDd, at a time somewhat in adyance 
of that now engaging our attention. The Mirror (1779- 
80), and The Lounger (1735-6), hj Mr Bmry JCae- 
kenade, and odier writexs of less not^ showed that the 
talent £ot this kind of oognpoaition might be finrnd to the 
north €f 4h0 Tweed, though the suhjcysts in genoal had 
lUtle or no refereiee to natire mamnftwi or ideas* But it 
maj be questioned if tibe literary ralue of these and BMit 
of ^pnecedine essayists is not mudi exaggerated. When 
a reader fi^sh &om modem literature ko^ into them, he 
is smpiiaed to find that ihar yiewB of human eharaoter 
genecaUy rdfer only to those superficial modes whidi uoas- 
stitute what is calLsd fiMEhion^ while many of thev monl 
prec^ts and discussions bear upon pointB long sisee 
silendy acquiesced in by cultiYated society, or touch an 
▼ioes «f which the eastesoe is now haraly discendhle. 
A perusal of the essayists is tlms not unlike a lisit to a 
museum containing antiquated dresses and pictures of 
iBconrenient buildmgs laoE since remored. Th^ are 
oertainly Taluahle as reeoras of an artificial kind <« life 
which 4moe existed; hut, wanting the solid and endtring 
^»undwcHk of actual human nsi^iure, tbey can daimhaoi^ 
any other merit. In the -rices which they censmie these 
is a grossness, and in the -virtues which th^ eelebrate a 
fiurfidiousBess and pnritanism,. alike unknown to modem 
times, the emns aiiil exoellei^^es of which are of a totally 
different character, and would accordingly require differ-* 
ent treatment. The st^le is equally unsuitable to modem 

neatness and dinmess, as £ur remoyed as possible fisom 
the strong, graphic, straji^tforwaid, and, it may he, less 
correct, manner which has come in its place. 
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NOVELISTS. 

In introducing a class of authors, who liare since as- 
sumed so high a rank in literature^ it is not necessary th 
trace the novel from the rise of prose fiction in the fourtlf 
century, or even from the adoption of the word hy the 
Italian tale-writers of the fourteenth. Suffice it to stated 
that in France, a class of fictitious compositions arose in 
the seyenteenth century, under the denomination of keroiS 
roinances, fi^m which iiie modem sentimental norel may 
he siedd to have heen almost immediately deriyed. Thesie 
works took the name of romances, from the so-called 
compositions of the Proyen9al minstrels,* (already de- 
serihed,) which they resemhled, in as far as they chiefly 
related to ancient heroes ; hut while the characters he- 
longed to remote antiquity, the manners and sentiments 
were those of the existing court of France, so that they 
Were more like to what we now call noyels, than to ro- 
mances. In general, they were of extravagant length; 
the Grand Cyrus of Madame de Scudery, who is the 
most celehrated writer of heroic romances, extended td 
ten huge volumes, and the perusal of it would serve to 
entertam a young lady of that time for several months. 
Though long ago laid aside on account of their intolerable 
dulness and remoteness from, nature, they had the merit 
of containing much refined sentiment, and generally re- 
commending an exalted line of moral conduct. The French 
heroic plays, which have already been mentioned as im- 
ported into England after the Bestoration, were a kindred 
class of compositions. 

Admired as they were in their own day, the heroic 
romances could not long escape being burlesqued. The 
poet Scarron, about the time of our Commonwealth, 
attempted this in a work which he entitled the Cohiiqtte 

* The name was derived from the dialect in which the min- 
strels wrote, which was styled the Roman. 
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Roman, or Comic Romance, which detailed a long series 
of adyentures^ as low as those of Cyrus were elevated^ 
and in a style of wit and drolleij of which there is hardly 
any other example. This wprk^ though designed only as 
a ludicrous imitation of another class of fictions^ hecame 
the fixst of a class of its own^ and found followers in Eng- 
ird long before we had any writers of the pure novel. 
A lady named Aphra Behn^ who died in 16o9^ amused 
the public, during the reign of Charles IL^ by writLng 
tales of personal adventure similar to those of Scarron^ 
lyhich are almost the earliest specimens of prose fiction 
that we possess. She was followed by Mrs Manley^ whose 
works are equally humorous^ and equally licentious. The 
fictions of Daniel Defoe^ which have been adverted to in 
the preceding section^ are an improvement upon these 
tales^ being much more piure^ while they at the same 
tipie contain more interesting pictures of character and 
situation. Other models were presented in the early part 
of the century by the French novelist, Le Sage, whose 
GU Bias and Devil on Two Sticks, imitoting in their turn 
the fictions of certain Spanish writers, consist of humorous 
and satirical pictures of modem manners, connected by a 
thread of adventure. Little else need be said of the 
English novels antecedent to the time of Richardson ^d 
Fidfding, except that they were mean in subject and in- 
decorous in style, and calculated to degrade, while they 
could not in any respect improve, their readers. 

Samuel Eichardson (1689-1 761), author of the first 
classical work in this branch of composition, was a printer 
in London, and had reached the age of fifly before he 
emerged into public notice. Having always been remark- 
able for hisexpertness inletter«wiiting,he was requested by 
two booksellers, in 1739, to compose a volume of epistles 
referring to the common concerns of life, which might 
serve as models for the instruction of persons of ordinary 
education. After much importunity, he was induced to 
revolve the subject in his mind ; but, on commencing the 
work, he thought it might be much enlivened if it could 
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!ie made to conrej a story. He adopted for tlaa pmpose 
a tale which he had heard in earlj life^ ti!ie persons of 
Tfhkh carried on the narratiye by means of a suceession 
of letters ; and thus was in time produced the novel of 
Pameh, which appeared anonymously in 1740. Not 
only on account 01 the superic^ literaiy merits of this 
work^ but from its being the first English novel that in- 
culcated piety and virtue^ it imme^tely obtained a great 
reputation, and was even recommended by the clergy from 
the pulpit. 

It was nevertheless so <|aestionable, both in its details 
and in its ultimate moral, that a superior genius of that 
day was tempted to make it the subject ^ a burlesque. 
This was Henkt Fielding (1707-1754), a young man 
of good birth, but who had lived for some years as a writer 
of plays, in which capacity he had met with bo great suc- 
cess. While Bicharcbon had aD the tame decorum of an 
elderly and respectable tradesman, MekBng displayed the 
manners of the man of fashion of that time, accustomed 
to regard li^tly some of the vices wbidi Pamda was 
diiefly designed to censure, and ^Gsposed to treat nothing 
with severity which was not a direct infraction of the 
laws of honour, or inconsistent with manliBess, candour, 
or generosity. Indignant at the success of what he con- 
sidered as mere cant, fielding wrote his History (f Joseph 
Andrews, which, unlike tiie most of works produced 
under such circumstances, excelled its originid, and im- 
mediately assumed a rank which it has never i»nce for- 
feited, fielding, indeed, had not aimed at burlesquing 
Bichardson by a grotesque imitation of his mamiar ; he 
rather endeavoured to overoower him by reviving and 
2Susfirating the free style of Carantes, Scarron, imd Le 
Saee, whose degenerate followers it had been an object 
wiu Ridtardson to throw into the shade. The strength 
of the novel may be said to lie in the dmzacter of Parson 
Adams, whose 'simplicity, benevolence, and purity of 
heart, are so admirably mingled with pedantry, absence 
of mind, and wit& the habits of athletic and gymnastic 
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ex€xduR> tisen' acqniied at the UniT^rsiticft 1»y slmdent? of 
all descriptions^ raat be may be safely termed one of the 
richest productions of the mose c^ fiction.' In V]4kT, havii^ 
meanwhile employed his pen npon scvexal works of in- 
ferior note^ Eiddmg pffodaced his Tom Janea, or History 
of a FotmdUng, which has been loudly ^nd jnsdy cen- 
sured for its immoral tendency^ while th^e is but one 
<9iiB0D. as to the eziraoidinary iddJl and talent with 
which tA is written^ and the amnsemient which it i» calcu- 
lated to aff(»d to> tiie reader. It is regarded as a mastcaE- 
piece of art in tibe department of humcff ous fiction, the 
mble being alike felicitonaly conceiTedy managed, and 
brought to an iissne, the charaetos drawn with the truth 
of M% and the whole replete with Hyely aalliea of the 
imagination, and the most acofte remarks upon mankind. 
Acctvding to a critic, who judges the work by the roles 
on whidk it wa» ccmatracted, * Hie aetioa has that unity 
which is the boast of the great models of compo»tion ; it 
turns upon a sin^e erent, attended with many drcom^ 
stances, and many subordinate incidents, which seem, in 
the progress of the wovk, to perplex, to oitangle, and to 
inyoiTe the whole in difficulties, and lead on l£e reader's 
imagination, with an eaeemess of curiosity, through scenes 
of prodigious variety, tdl at length the different intricacies 
and com^cations €£ the fable are explained, after the 
same gradual manner in which they had been worked up 
to a crisis ; incident arises out of incident ; the seeds of 
every thing that shoots up are laid with a judicious hand, 
and whateyer occurs in tiie latter part of tibe story, seems 
naturally to grow out oi those passages which preceded ; 
so that, upon the whole, the business, with great pro- 
priety and ability, works itself into icwous embarrass- 
ments, and then afterwards, by a regular series of events, 
clears itself firom all impediments, and brings itself inerii- 
tably to a conclusion/ A novd of smaller dimffnsions, 
entitied Amelia^ published iu 17^1^ was the last work of 
any importance produced by Fielding, who died prema- 
turely of gout at Lisbon, in the §artj-&^)a& year of his 
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age. His greatest fault as a/vmter is kis imperfect oc 
incorrect morality. His works are certainly not deficient 
in pictures of moral excellence^ and he generally reprer 
sents yice as followed by punisJmient^ or at least incont* 
renience ; yet he is gready blamable for too often shel- 
tering folly and gailt under the plea of goodness of heart, 
and for gratuitoudy and needlessly introducing scenes^ 
which^ though perhaps but too consistent with ike maot- 
ners of the period^ and with human nature^ cannot be 
contemplated in literature with any adyantage. 

Undeterred by the satire of Fielding, the author of 
Pamela proceeded with another and more elaborate noyel^ 
of which the first four yolumes appeared in 1748, and the 
remaining fowr a year or two later, under the title of 
Clcmssa Harlowe. He here adventured upon eyentsaad 
characters of a higher order, and met with still greater 
success. This work, of which the principal charm lies m 
the saint-like purity of the heroine, is written, like its 
predecessor, in letters ; but the style makes a consider- 
able advance in dignity and accuracy, qualities in which 
Bichardson, with all his merits, is upon the whole consider- 
ably deficient. The interest which Clarissa excited was 
greater than even that which attended Pamela ; and it 
met with the highest approbation both in England and on 
the continent. Between the publication <^ the first four 
and the last four volumes, the comfort of the reading world 
seemed suspended on the result of the story; and on a re- 
port being circulated that it was to end tragically, though 
that was the only way in which it could appropriately ter- 
minate, remonstrances poured in upon the author from all 
quarters, beseeching him to reclaim his profligate hero, and 
unite him in wedlodc to Clarissa. Sir Charles Grandison, 
the latest performance of Bichardson, appeared in 17^3, 
in seven volumes, being intended to depict a gentleman 
remarkable for every Christian virtue. In this design 
the author only succeeds too well; for the product of his 
imagination is correct to tameness, and tires by its solemn 
and unimpassioned dignity. This novel, however, contains 
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afemale dmader (CSeanoitina) wbich eqnab anj creation 
of the author's ^ocj. All the chamoten in Bichardsoii's 
wmks are diawn iiith mimite care and fidelity^ and the in« 
terest of his stoij generally depends on a series of details 
which at first sight appear tiresome^ but^ after the perusal 
of a few poges^ c^^gage the reader inextricablj in lus taaJc, 
and cause hua to take np yohime after Tolnme with increa- 
sing pleasore. Long as Clarissa and Gramdivm are^ it is 
nnderstood that the author wrote diem at first in a much 
more extensiTe form^ and found it necessary to retrench 
them befi)re publication. There is a tradition^ that the 
former was oiiginaUy calculated to fill twenty-eight to- 
lumes! 

Meanwhile^ a new and formidable xiTal to Ridbaidson 
and Fielding had sprang up^ in the person of Tobias 
Smollett (1721-1771 )> a nadye of Dumbartonshire in 
6ootlaad^ who^ after entering life as a naval suigeon, be- 
came an author by profession in London^ and in 1748 
published his Adventures of Roderick Random, a work of 
stronger^ though less polished humour than Tom Jones, 
but equally abounding in happy delineation of character^ 
and possessing^ in shorty many of both the same faults 
and the same beauties. This was followed in 1751 by 
The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, which, with less 
easy and fordble humour, is more carefully laboured as a 
work of art, exhibits scenes of greater interest, and pre- 
sents a richer variety of character and adventure. Count 
Fathom and Sir Launcelot Greaves were subsequent and 
inferior novels by the same writer ; but at the dose of 
life, liis genius shone forth in all its original splendour in 
The Expedition of Humphry Clinker, which contains the 
same striking delineations of character, and the same 
broad humour, for which his two first productions are dis- 
tinguished. Smollett was a much less skilful artist than 
Fielding, and in none of his works has he attempted the 
construction of an intricate plot like that of Tom Jones: 
he was also inferior in delicacy, and more rarely relieves 
his writings by pictures of the more elevated qualities of hu- 
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BMm, aatare. Bot faeftr snrpttsneff fiteldiiir m Ms humour^ 
y^ck is indeed mtaoB mh and copious man that of any 
otiher EngUsh anliboi: like Fid.^g, Smollett is liable 
to eensnre ha liie inqmritj of nany of lus scenes and 
Buoeh of his laiBgaBgt, and for the baseness and ifickedness 
of some of these dxsaacbess for which be chiefly demands 
die aififectkm» of the xeader ; bat, groady as these peculi- 
arities may tend to usfit his yolmnea for indiscrinunate 
f&naa^ bis worki present a Mtii&dpictiiiec^tbe ma&nen 
af the time, idiiebweR d^cieni alike of taste and of mo* 
xaHty. SmoEett 'was also- » poet, and,, in. the oonrse of a 
laborious titeraiy earecc^ wrote mEsny mssoellaiieoas works 
and compilations, none of which, however, (with the ex* 
eeption of a portion of kb Historyi of England,) now 
ol^»ia nuich notice. 

The noT^b <^ these tibzee eminent persons, thooj^ £»L- 
lowed by mtmbesless imkatioiB, exp&asaaced little worthy 
or memorable riyalry during^the pexxod at present engaging 
our attention. The age, however, waa rieh in fidaons (» 
different kind& In 17^^ Dr Johnooa produced his fine 
Eastern tale of Rtuaekss, which is designed to prove that 
no wcNTldly pleasisceft are capable of yielding trae gratifi. 
cation, and that men must look &x thi& to a &ture state 
of existence. In the same year, La.wbbnc!b Sterne 
(I713-I708), an EngUsh clergyman of eccentric maxi- 
ners, burst upon the world with a comie fiction of start- 
ling novelty. This was The Life and Opimoms of TrU- 
tram Shandy, of whidb eight vdnmes in ail were pnUished 
daring the course of dx yeanu Sterne possessed wit, 
sensibility, considerable powers of hungaage, and some ac- 
quaintance with old forgotten authors, whose ihov^ts he 
made no finraple to appropnate, when they amswered his 
purpose. Wiihthc»e advantages, he cMftposed a work refer- 
ring to canteinpc»azy matmors, wMehvanMst much Mvolily 
and abs(dute nonsense, witka Mcense of expiessioii peculiar- 
ly unbecoming in. a dergyman, comlains some ddlinieati<ms of 
character, and strokes of pathos, and ii^its of fimcy, which 
haif e never been sw^^aMed^ and but rarely i^i^^roadied. 
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In the ehaiacters of XlHcle Toby and Ooipotal ^&im^ he 
has, in the Tfoids of Sir Walter Soott^ ^ esahed and 
honomed hmnaiahy;, and impressed vpcB hiif reMkB» wach 
a HtcI J pictBtre of Idndnessr aoid beBeydfceiiee^ blended 
with cooiage^ gafiantry^ aoad flimpfiGity, that their heartt 
most be warmed whenerar it is recalled to memoiy.' in 
the last year of his fife, Sterne psblished his Seniimenial 
Journey through France and liafy, which b oonatmeted 
with Ms eceentriesty^ aoid contains chapteis of equal tea^ 
demesB. 

The Vicar of Wake^dd, written in 1761 by Oliver 
GoLDBJnrs, then an obscuie Kteiary adventurer^ rending 
in a mean part of London, is perhaps tiie very happiest, 
as it is certainly one of the least exeeptionaMe^ of the 
novels of the last centniy. It nazrates^ in the first person^ 
the history of an amiable and snm]^-minded clergy- 
man, during a series of domestic ansfertcmes, tliat 
severely tiy^ bat never subdue, his moral courage, and 
over winch he is finally triumphant. With some defects 
in point of probability, it is a mngnlarly besutifQl and 
interesting picture of the middle dass^ of Eagiifih rvral 
society; combining great knowledge of human nature 
and of the world, w^ the mildn^ of one who is too 
sensible of his own weaknesses to treat those of his ndgh- 
botirs with undue sevmty . The Foel of Quality, publiahed 
in 1766 by Mr Henry Brodce, is a work niwxLch greater 
extent, but may be ranked beside the Fiear tf Wmkefidd, 
as afibrding many pleasing i^etches of ooffifcempotary 
maimers. It appears to have been chiefiy designed for the 
young, for whose education it presents many excellent 
faints. The Adventures of a Guinea, by Charles John- 
stone, published about this time, was another successful 
delineation of existmg seeiety, but deeply tilled with 
satire. The four writers last mentioned were natives of 
Ireland. 

The series of the novelists of the period is closed by 
Henry Mackenzie (1746-1831), a native of Scotland, 
who^ in 1771^ published anonymously his celebrated Man 
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^ Feeling, which was followed in the course of a few 
vears by The Man of the World, and Jtdia de Roubigne, 
Mackenzie is distinguished by refined sensibili^ and bj 
exquisite taste. His Man of Feeling is designed to show^ 
in a few fi:agmentaiy chapters^ exhibiting little coheH. 
rence, a hero constantly obedient to every emotion of his 
moral sense^ and apparently almost too sensitiye and ten-« 
der-hearted for contact with the world. His second novel 
aimed at exhibiting a person who^ rushing headlong into 
guilt and ruin^ spreads misery all around him^ by the pursuit 
of selfish and sensual pleasures. Mackenzie^ ^vith moro. 
delicacy^ possesses much of Sterne's pecuL'ar pathos ; he 
has great fancy^ and incomparable taste ; his characters^ 
however, have the fiiult.of being only representatives of 
certain ideas, instead of genuine pictures of individuals, 
existii^, or who might, have existed. His works, it may 
be said, are moral treatises in narrative. 

This period witnessed the commencement of that kind, 
of fiction which at present bears the title of the Romance, 
The earliest example of it was the Caslle of Otranto, by 
the Honourable Horace Walpole, published in 1764. 
Walpole (1717-1797)> a younger son of the celebrated 
prime minister, having devoted lumself to the study of Go* 
thic architecture, by degrees his imagination became filled 
with appropriate ideas of the chivahy of the middle ages. 
A dream at length presented to him the groundwork of 
what he thought could be wrought up into a romantic 
£ction, and the result was this elegant tale of superstition, 
the scene of which is laid in the south of Italy in the 
•eleventh century. The Castle of Otranto immediately 
acquired great popularity, and was successfully imitated by 
Mrs Clara I^ve, in a story entitled The Old English 
Baron, which appeared in 1777* It was not, however, 
till the ensuing period of literary history, that the Romance 
was carried to its utmost perfection. 
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HISTORIANS. 

The era now under notice may be not improperly termed 
the Augustan age of historical composition in Britain. 

In the early part of the century, history was written 
laboriously, but without elegance. The best compilation 
of the history of England was that of Echard, already 
mentioned ; or, as an alternative, the reader might choose 
the three folios published in 1706, under the title of The 
Complete History of England, in which the space prece- 
ding the reign of Charles I., was given in the language of 
various authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
while the subsequent reiens were the composition of White 
Kennett, bishop of Peterborough, celebrated for his contro- 
versial writings on the Whig side of Church j^olitics. In 
1725, a voluminous history of England, written in the 
French language, was printed at the Hague, being the 
composition of Monsieur Rapin, a refugee French Pro- 
testant. Of this work, two translations appeared in Eng- 
land, where it obtained the credit of presenting much solid 
information, in a manner upon the whole impartial, though 
rather more favourable to the Whigs than to the Tories. 
There were other compilations, but so deficient in all 
the| important requisites of histoiy, as to be unworthy ci 
notice. 

In surveying the historical productions of the period, 
we are first attracted by the voluminous productions of 
Thomas Carte (1686-1754), originally a deigyman of 
the Established Church, but who, being prevented by his 
Jacobite predilections from taking the oaths to G^oige I., 
^«umed the lay habit in 1714, and devoted himself to 
literary pursuits. Carte was a laborious inquirer, but by 
no means an accomplished writer, and too strongly swayed 
by political prejudices to be a fidr and just nistonan. 
His first work was The Life of Jamee Duke qf Ormond, 
published in 1735-6, in three large volumes, and em- 
bracing much of the genaal history of the latter part of 
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the preceding centuiy. He ihen commenced researcHes 
for a histoiy of England, im whicli lie was enconraged 
bj the cliie& of the Tory party and others^ among whom 
were lihei ooiomoii coiuieU ai Landon, who voted him an 
annuity daring ihe time he fihoukL be oceopied ia the 
imderiakuig. The &nt Tdnme appeased ia 174fJ, and 
would hare been well received, if its isiedH had noi been, 
•hakea by an absuxdetovy ibrui^ in at the end, respecting 
a man who was mid to have been oared of tiie king's evii 
by the tondi of &e Pretender m the year I7I6. 13ie 
fourth Tdnme, pnUished aiker the dea^ of the aotiior, 
broq^ the hifitoydowii to the year 1654; it is stili 
esteaned as a f^eai coHection «f feets, tiun^ the «iyle 
is inelegant aal the refleetions vi^hilosof^iicaL Tht 
Raamm Hutonf «£ Natbanibl Hookb^ poblidied in 
Boor lacge rdnmes, between 1733 and 1771^ » a wcsk 
in some renqpects similar^ hot written mone deady, and 
with moDB cdtieal acnteness in the cfaoioe of materials. 

Hie 'paUic possessed only liiese imgaialy compilations, 
when DAYxn MuBm (1711-1776)^ by bntibi ike yooMer 
son of a Scottish oo nu lry gentleman, and who had &- 
tingwirfufd himsdf by aome metsp h y n cai writing took 
advantage of his situation as libnonn to tiie Facidty of 
Adyocates 9it Edidbnx]^, to oommence a history of 'Eaug^ 
land, ia whidi a judicioos seleetion <tf eireats shonld be 
treated in a philosophical manner. The first Yohnnes, 
embracing the reigns of the Stnart soyeisigas, appeared in 
1754-6; and the work was eompkted befi>re 1761, by 
tiie addbtion of the esdier periods. It was the first ex- 
ample <tf tiie highest kind of histQaicai •composition whidh 
appeared in English Jiteoatare, and it has erer since been 
the standard ws«k np<m ike sabjed^ aotwitiistanding the 
superior eradition, accozacy, and ev«n elegance, of subse- 
quent writers. Its aeknowle^ped defecto are carekssness 
both as to &cts and style, and deliberate partiality to- 
wards ihe caTslier party in the contests 4)f the se^ente^itii 
century ; to which may be added one of greater impost- 
anoe, for which, howimi^ ihe author is not blamable, 
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its 'wssA of 4iie inesfciiEUiMe admoitageB wliidi are ncMir 
deriyabk &obl state documents aad «0d)er fBDuine ma- 
teriab <tf bistoiy. The faeffbs of ifaas ^writer are^ how- 
ever^ 8o:great^ — so wngiilarisAe ckann -wUdilBS worons 
mind Imb io^parted to Ite nanatiYe^ — aosd ise duurged 
and pinlosopiiiaal ace ike greater part of hoB yiews of 
ereorts aad chaeactera, that lie pcomifies^ ^iMi the aid of a 
jodkioos co(iiimeatBi7^ if sach oasi he fAtosned, kmg to 
cooEKtiinie sapeiior to aU rivalrj. 

The oomp3ation of aach a work h^ an anriiior who 
coidd hardly he said to speak tiie lazifuage in wludi it was 
expressed^ was one of the xaest gwnarkame ciwrmn stances 
eocmected with it. Scodand had hathsEto afforded hardly 
any writers of English ivko apppoacheddassieal eseellence ; 
aad the surprise was aocordio]^ WBeat, when a pieee of 
compositicm^ so graceful amidst aU ite ne^gence, was 
produced on the northern shores of the Tweed. Sietrodiis, 
that^ diiriDg the xeign of George II., a oonsideBdde nam- 
her of learned persons in Soitland had heen studying 
Englisih literatose wkh the greatest aeal ; iDflomadi that, 
about the time when Mr Hume's history appeared, soeie' 
ties existed in more than one of the imiTersity towns^ ifor 
the purpose of encooxaging not only the writing, hot as 
mncn as possible tibe tpeaJeing of pure English. The 
country was now accordingly prepared to prodnoe that 
hrffiiant cluster of writers^ embracing Hume^ !raair, Bdbert- 
son^ Smith, and odiers, whidi ocoopies so prominent a 
place in the Htenay lustoiy of die period. 

William Eobbrtsoik (1721-1793)^ a coimiiy dexgy- 
man, enjoying comparatively ifew adTsntagea for historical 
stady, published in 17^ his Hutory of Se$Uand daaring 
the reigns (/ Q^een M§/ry mud King James VI.9 which 
was at once pronounced to he a stUl £ner 4ipecimen of 
En^h composition than the wmk af Hume, thou^ 
wanting the nervous philosophy of that writer. Eacoa^ 
raged by the success <^diis effort, Dr Robertson yentored 
upon a task requiring far more research and greater grasp 
of mind, and gave to the woild, in 1760, his H4si9ryqfthe 
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Meign of the Emperor Charles V., with a View of ^ Pro^ 
gre99 ^ Society in Europe from the Subversion of the 
Itoman Empire to the banning of the Sixteenth Century^ 
In this work lie had to surye j^ in the first place^ the 
steps by which the social institutions of antiquity have 
passed^ through the ages of barbarism^ into me charac* 
teristic f cultures of the state of modem Europe; secondly, 
he had to commemorate^ with appropriate spirit and 
dignity^ a series of transactions of pecmiar interest, ex-^ 
tending throughout the better part of a century, and in 
which the most dvilized countries of Europe were engaged* 
This difficult performance was accomplished with the most 
perfect success, and with a material increase to the repu- 
tation of the author. The last ccmsiderable work of Dr 
Robertson was his History of America, which appeared ia 
1777^ and is perhaps, on account of its subject, the most 
entertaining of all hiis works. From a time immediately 
subsequent to his first publicalion, he had enjoyed severed 
considerable preferments, besides a pension of £200 from 
the king ; and being a man of singular prudence, temper- 
ance, and natural dignity of character, the latter part oi his 
life was spent in the enjoyment of almost every worldly 
blessing. His merits as a writer are thus described by 
one of his biographers: ' His style is piure, sweet, digni- 
fied without stifiness, singularly perspicuous, and often 
eloquent ; the arrangement of his materials is skilful and 
luminous, his mode of narrative distinct, and his descrip- 
tions highly graphical ; and he displays a sagacity in the 
development of causes and effects, and in hiisi judgment 
of public characters and transactions, which is very re- 
markable in one who was brought up in obscurity and 
retirement. If there is less glow and ardour in his expres- 
sion of moral and political feelings, than some eminent 
writers in a fi«e country have manifested, there is, on 
the other hand, all the candour and impartiality which 
belong to a cool temper, when enlightened by knowledge 
and directed by principle.' 

Hume and Robertson were the means of exciting at 
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once a taste in the publk for historical reading, and ft 
desire in literary men to rival them in the same depart- 
ment*. An elaborate History of the Reign of Henry IL 
was published by George Lord Lyttleton, in 1767-71. 
T)b. Robert Henry (1718-1790), a Scottish clergyman, 
devoted thirty years of his life to the composition of a 
History of Great Britain^ in which the dvil, ecclesias- 
tical, constitutional, literary, and commercial affairs, and 
the progress of arts and of manners, were each treated in 
a distinct series of chapters. This work appeared in de- 
tached portions at different dates between 1771 and 17B5, 
but was brought down no farther than the reign of Henry 
YUI. It is a perspicuous and useful production, though 
the author's views and reflections are marked by little 
force or originality. A Biographical History of England^ 
consisting of engraved portraits of the principal person- 
ages of English history, with short sketches of their cha- 
racters, was published in 1769 by the Ret. Jambs Grain- 
OBR. Lives of Queen Elizaheth^ Raleiyhy Tillotion^ Henry 
Prince of fValeSy and others, were written with great 
research, but in a somewhat dry manner, by Dr Thomas 
BtR€H (1705-66), one of the secretaries of the Royal 
Society. We may also here advert to Dr Charles Bur- 
ney's elaborate General History of Music^ in four volumes 
y77&-89), and to Dr Thomas Warton's History of 
English Poetry y of like extent, produced between 1774 
aad 1781 — a work of vast research, and upon the whole 
accurate, but left incomplete by the author. 
' In the less ambitious walk of historical composition, 
where the object was simply to furnish books of a cer- 
tain extent and form, for the convenience of ordinary 
readers, the age now under notice was not less distin- 
guished. Indeed, the reign of George II. may be termed 
the epoch of respectable compilation in England, for, 
excepting Echard and Kennett, there had not previously 
existed any literaiy men who were qualified to put exist- 
ing knowledge into new shapes with the required dex- 
terity and neatness. A most valuable work, under the 

h 
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title of Universal Hiatori/, of which the portion devoted 
to ancient times extended to seven^ and the modem part 
to sixteen volumes, in folio, was brought out bj the 
London booksellers in the reign of George II., and is 
still a constituent part of every good Hbrary. It wbjs 
written by Bower, Campbell, Guthrie, Sale, Psalmanazar, 
and other profesaonal authors of eminence. The first of 
these individuals published a History of the Popes; 
Campbell was the author of Live^ of the Admirals, and 
of the best- articles in the Biographia Britannica ; 
Guthrie published a History of Scotland, a History ofEng-- 
land, and a Geographical and Historical Grammar, yAAch. 
has continued in repute almost to our own day; and Sale 
gained celebrity by translating the Koran of Mohammed, 
The three first ware natives of Scotland. Dr Smollett pub- 
lished, in 1758, a History of England, in four quarto vo- 
lumes, which he is said to liave written in the brief space of 
fourteen months. This work he afterwards brought down 
to the year 1765. Though, as might be expected, it is 
superficial in point of information, and much beneath 
Hume's History in every other respect, ^e portion which 
extends firom the Revolution to the end of the reign 
of George II., is usually appended to that superior pro- 
duction, as the best account of the period wMch as yet 
exists. Goldsmith, being compelled to resort to compila- 
tion for his daily bread, wrote several short histories, which 
have ever since been very generally used in schools. His 
History of England, in a Series of Letters from a NoUe- 
man to his Son, published in 1763 in two small volumes, 
was so much admired at the time as to be generally attri- 
buted to Lord Ly ttleton. His larger History of England, 
in four volumes, and his histories of Greece and Borne, 
received equal approbation. There is, however, no writer 
of this class who approaches in skill, sprightliness, and 
energy, to Dr William Russell, a native of Selkirk- 
shire, who, in 1779-84, supplied the London booksellers 
with a History of Modem Europe,m seven volumes; a pro- 
duction which it is at once so brief, so perspicuous^ so 



ocmiprdiensiYe/ and so entertaining, that all rivalry ap- 
peals to be prednded. This vnA, each Tolame of which 
cost the labour of a jear^ was brought down by the author 
to 1763, but has been continued by Dr Coote and otlier 
writers to the present time. It is the view of modem 
European histoiymost proper for the perusal of young 
persons. 

The latter part of the era under review produced a 
historical work of ^e first class. Edward Gibbon (17^17- 
1 7^) 'was die son of a gentleman of femily and fortune, 
and thus enabled to deTote the whole of the earlier 
part of his life to study. Instead of applying, howerer, 
to the usual academic pursuit^ he spent his time chiefly 
in a course of miscellaxieous reading, particularly in the 
belles lettres, and in the history of man and of the human 
mind. In his youth he embraced and soon after renounced 
the Roman C^Jiolic religion, and displayed many other 
symptoms of an eccentricity which was perhaps solely attri- 
butable to genius. He spent much of his time upon the Con- 
tinent, and made his first appearances as an author in tlic 
French language. At lengtn, while musing one evening 
amid the ruins of the Capitol at Rome, he formed the 
resolution to write the history of the decay and overthrow 
of the great empire of which that city was the metropolis. 
He soon after proceeded to make the necessary researches ; 
and in 177^ appeared the first volume of this work, under 
the title of T/ie History of the Decline and FcMofi/ie 
Roman Empirej the remaining five beinff added iu the 
course of the twelve ensuing years. It has been pro- 
nounced by the public to be a performance of vast and accu- 
rate research, and of enlarged and philosophical thinking ; 
abounding in splendid passiifies and curious discussions ; 
and written in a style, which, though affectedly sonDrous 
and occasionally obscure, is such as to dispky in the author 
a thorough mastery of die whole compass of the Enolish 
language. Notwithstanding an oblique attack upon CmM" 
iianity, which was very genuerally condemned, it has taken 
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a secure place among tlie English classics^ and nrast ercr 
fonn a conspicuous object in the literary history oi the 
eighteenth centory. 



METAPHYSICAL WRITERS, 

Serend metaphysical writers of this period hare obtained 
a brilliant reputation^ though it is now generally believed 
that they haye made no soHd additions to human know- 
ledge. The earliest and most distingoished is Dayid 
Hume, already commemorated as a hSitorian. In 1738 
he published a Treatise on Human NcUure; ^in 1742, 
Essays, Moral, Political, amd Liter a/ry; and subsequently, 
a Natural History of Religion; to which were added in 
177&> after his deaih, THahgues concerning Natural Reli" 
gion. His philosophy^ as it has been caUed, was an at- 
tack upon all formerly conceded principles of knowledge 
and belief ; maintaining, in short, that through the fal- 
laciousness of the human faculties, and eren of the senses, 
it is impossible to ascertain or beHeve any thing. In 1 749, 
Datid Hartley, an English physician, published his 
celebrated Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, 
and his Exudations; in which an attempt was made to 
explain all the phenomena of mind by the single principle 
of association of ideas, and to account for this principle by 
vibrations in the substance of the brain; a system which 
he alleged to be perfectly consistent with the doctrines of 
both natural and revealed religion. Soon after, a System 
of Moral Philosophy, by Dr Francis Hutchbson, a native 
of Ireland, who long occupied the chair of morsd science 
in the University of Glasgow, was published posthumously, 
and attracted much notice. The leading doctrine is, that 
all our moral ideas are derived from a moral sense im- 
planted in our natures, and which, independently of all 
consideration as to the advantage of any good action, 
leads us to perform such ourselves, and to approve of them 
when done by others. Dr Adam Smith, professor of 
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lo^ in the same coll^^ and one of the holdest and 
most original thmkers of ike age^ published^ in 17^9, ^ 
TAeoiy of Moral Sentifnents, which is founded^ on the 
principle of sympathy , as the source of our feelings con- 
cerning the proprietyor impioprietj of actions^ and their 
good or ill desert This was followed by an Enquiry into 
the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, 
published in 1764 bj Dr Tho^cas Reid (1710-1796), 
professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow; a man of 
powerful and comprehensiTe intellect His worii: was 
intended to refute Ihe philosophy of Locke and Hartley, 
by disproying the connexions which they suppose to sub- 
sist between the several phenomena, poweis^ and ope- 
rations of the mind, and by accounting for the foundation 
of aU knowledge on a system of instinctiye prindnles. It 
was com][4eted about twenty years after by &e publication 
of Essays on the Intellectual and Active Powers, In 
1752, Henbt Homb (1696-1782), an advocate at the 
Scottish bar, (subsequently a judge, with the designation 
of Lord Karnes,) published Essays on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion ; which, opposing those 
theories of human nature which deduce all actions from 
some single principle, endeayoored to establish seyeral 
general principles of action. He afterwards wrote An 
Introduction to the Art of Thinking, which continues to 
be esteemed as an useful book for young persons, and 
Elements of Criticism, a truly original performance, which, 
discarding all arbitrary rules of composition, establishes a 
new theory upon the principles oi human nature. In 
1773, Lord IQunes produced his Sketches of the History 
of Man, a work of much ingenuity and entertainment, 
and comprising many important yiews of society, though 
fanciful throughout, and based in some places on &cts of 
suspected authority. About this time Dr James Beat- 
tie, professor of moral philosophy at Aberdeen, and who 
has already been mentioned as one of the most eminent 
poets of the period, entered the field of controyersy 
against Hume, with an Essay on Truths which, assuming 
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an instinctiTe perception of tniih in the hnmaa mind^ and 
combating the inferences of his connttyman respecting re. 
ligion^ was mnch applauded at the time, and procured a 
royal pension for the author, hut has since been reiy 
generallj pronounced a scroerfieial and undignified per. 
formance. In 1775, the doctrines of Reid and Beattie 
were attacked by Dr Joseph Priestley,, an English 
dissenting clergyman of singularly Taried accomplish- 
ments, who had adopted Hartley's theory of the mind. 
Besides the work published on this occasion, which bore 
the title of An Examination of the Doctrine of Com* 
mon Sense^ the same author gare to the world a simplifi- 
cation of HartleVs theory, for popular use, and, in 17/7^ a 
series of Disqutsitions on Matter and Spirit, which ex- 
posed him to much obloquy, on account of tiieir incon- 
sistency with the more commonly received views of Chris- 
tianily. Dr Priestley, who belonged to the class called 
Unitarians, and is generally allowed to have shown great 
philosophical acuteness in these publications, in conse- 
quence of the odium which they had connected with his 
name, was in 17^^ obliged to leave his native land, and 
settle in America. It is a £auct not unworthy of remark^ 
that, with the exception of Hartley, Hutcheson, and 
Priestley, all the speculators in moral science mentioned 
in the present chapter, were natives of Scotland; a 
countiy of which it has been said, that the genius of the 
people is peculiarly fitted for the cultivation of this de- 
partment of human knowledge. 



WRITERS IN DIVINITY. 

In religious literature the eighteenth will bear no com- 
parison with the seventeenth century. The Church is 
allowed to have been, in this age, less zealous in its duties 
than it was before, or has been since ; and when the clergy 
employed their pens^ it generally was rather to attack or 
defend some point in divinity, than to pour forth those 
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eloquent appeals to the minds of men, which so much 
enrich the former period. The two greatest clerical 
writers hj many degrees were Warburton and Buder, 
both of whom reached the episcopal dimity in consequence 
of their services in this capacity. William Warbitr- 
TON (1698-1779), Bishop of Gloucester, exerted his ge- 
nius in early life as editor of Shakspeare and Pope. In 
1738 he began to puhlish his Divine LMoiion ofMosee, 
which was completed some years afterwarcis in six Tolumes, 
and is one of tiie most extraordinary works in the lan- 
guage, being a wonderful collection of uncommon learn- 
ing, applied in the support of original and often paradox- 
icad views. He vnx)te many other books ; but the subject 
which he chiefly endeavoured to illustrate was that of 
miracles. He was a man of vigorous faculties, indefati- 
gable in inquiry, and possessed of a vast fund of know- 
ledge; but personally vras harsh, arrogant, and over- 
be^ng, and his vmtings are strongly tinctured with these 
qualities. Joseph Butler (1692-1752), the son of a 
dissaiting shopkeeper at Wantage in Berkshire, rose 
through a series of church preferments to the lucrative 
bishopric of Durham. His great work. The Analogy of 
Religion, Naiural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature, published in 1736, is still considered a 
masterpiece of reasoning in behalf of Christianity, and is 
almost universally recommended to youth. Its object is, 
by dravring an analogy between religion and the consti- 
tution and course of nature, to show that both must have 
had the same origin ; an argument which may be expected 
to have great power, after it is admitted that nature must 
have been derived from a divine and supreme being. 

Robert Lowth (1710-1787), son of Dr Lovrth, men- 
tioned in the preceding section of this work, rose to 
the bishopric of London, and distinguished himself by 
his intimate acquaintance vrith Hebrew literature, of which 
he gave examples to the world, in his Lectures on the 
Sacred Poeirg of the Jews, and his commentary on the 
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book of Isaiah. He also wrote an admired woik on 
£k^lish grammar. 

Much of the talent and learning of the established 
deigj of this period was exerted in discnsrang the doc- 
trines embraced b j the standards of the Churchy and in 
defending the fundamental doctrines of Christianity from 
infidel writers. In 1730, Dr Matthew Tmdal, Fellow of 
All Sonls' College, Oxford, published his celebrated trea- 
tise entitled Christianity as Old as the Creation, the 
object of which was to show that there neither has been, 
nor can be, any external rerelation distinct from what he 
terms ' the internal reyelation of the law of nature in the 
hearts of all mankind/ It was attacked by Dr Water- 
land and others, and gave rise to a long-continued con- 
trorersy. Dr Conyb^e obtained high church prefer- 
ment in consequence of a defence of revelation against 
Tindal. Another of the opponents of this writer was Dr 
CoNYERS MiDDLETON (1683-1750), librarian of the 
Uniyersity of Cambridge; a man whose personal and 
literary character somewhat resembled that of Warburton. 
Middleton was also the author of two standard religious 
works, in one of which an endeayour is made to show 
that the ceremonies of the Catholic church are founded 
upon those of paganism ; the other, entitled ^ A Free 
Enquiry into the Miraculous Powers which are supposed 
to hai^e subsisted in the Christian Church from the Ear- 
liest Ages, through several successive Centuries,* attempts 
to proye that all the nurades alleged to have been worked 
after the time of the apostles, are imtrue. He also wrote 
an elaborate Life of Cicero, which has been discovered, 
however, to be chiefly derived from an obscure work by 
a Scottish author named Bellenden. The opinions of 
Dr Middleton were of such a general tendency as to 
draw down upon him much censure from what was called 
the orthodox party of the Church ; that is, the party who 
are scrupulous in adhering to its original doctrines. 
Another eminent advocate for free inquiry and liberal 
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▼iews^ but more amiable as a priyate individual^ was Dr 
John Jortin (1698-1770), author of Discotirses concern- 
ing the Truth of the Christian Revelation, which have 
obt^ned a high reputation for the soKdity of argument 
and soundness of erudition which they display. It is 
m his Remarks on Ecdesiastical History, a book extend- 
ing to six volumes, that he has chiefly assumed that free- 
dom of remark for which his more scrupulous brethren 
have condemned him. The Sermons and Charges of 
Dr Jortin, published after his death in seven volumes, 
have been much admired. Much Biblical learning, tinc- 
tured with the same views, is to be found in the writings 
of Dr John Jebb (1736-1786), a man of ardent and 
patriotic character, who, from conscientious motives, re- 
signed some valuable livings which he held in the Church, 
and when far advanced in life studied the profession of 
physic as another means of earning a subsistence. 

Of the other theological and devotional productions of 
the established clergy of this age, there is only room to 
notice a few of the best. The Dissertations of Bishop 
NevHjon on various parts of the Bible ; the Lectures on 
the English Church Catechism, by Archbishop Seeker ; 
the Commentary on the Psalms and Discourses of Bishop 
Home; Bishop Law's Considerations on the Theory of 
Religion, and his Reflections on the Life and Character 
«r Christ; Bishop riurd's Introduction to the Study of the 
Prophecies — are all works of standard excellence. The 
labours of Dr Kennicot, in the collection of various manu- 
scripts of the Hebrew Bible, are also worthy of being here 
mentioned, as an eminent service to sacred literature. 

The various bodies of Protestant nonconformists pro- 
duced in this age aset of writers hardly less numerous than 
those of the established church. Db Nathaniel Labdner 
(1084-1768), minister to a congregation at Cratched 
FriaiB in London, was the author ot sereial works, which, 
neither in laboriousness nor utility, have been surpassed 
by any similar compositions of the endowed deigy. The 
chief is his Credibility of the Gospel Hittofy,pabSshedbe- 
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tween 1730 and 1757> ui fifteen volumes^ and in wliicb 
proofs are brought from innumerable sources in the religious 
histoiy and literature of the first five centuries^ in favour 
of the truth of Christianitj. Another yoluminous work, 
entitled, A Large Collection of Ancient Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of the Christian Rdi- 
gion, appeared near the dose of the author's life, and 
completed a design, which, making allowance; for the 
interruptions occasioned by other studies and writings of 
less importance, occupied his attention for forty-three 
years. It is only to be lamented, that the patience and 
candour of this laborious writer were not attended by a 
greater dexterity in the art of shaping his materials, and 
giving them that currency with the public which is ne- 
cessary to the full utility of every kind of composition. Dr 
IsikAG Watts, already mentioned as a poet, and a man of 
extraordinary personal worth, published, besides his Logic 
and a treatise on the Improvement of the Mind, many ser- 
mons, discourses, essays, and theological tracts, replete with 
orthodox divinity, and with true benevolence. Next to him 
in eminence is Dr Philip Doddridgb (1702-1751), 
author of the excellent popular treatise entitled the Rise 
and Progress qfUdigion in the Soul, and of The Family 
Expositor (a version of the New Testament, with critical 
notes), besides many sermons and lesser tracts. It is 
remarkable that Dr Doddridge should have been able, 
diuring a short life, to produce so many laborious works, as 
he had not only to minister to a congregation at Nor- 
thampton, but was obliged, for a livdSiood, to keep an 
academy for the education of yoimg men, of whom he 
had sometimes no fewer than two himdred under his 
charge. James Foster (1697-1752), a Baptist, and one 
of the most popular preachers in London during the reign 
of George the Second, obtained a lasting fame by several 
learned and eloquent works in behalf of revelation. John 
Guyse, minister of Hertford, published a laborious Para- 
phrase of the New Testament, which is held in high 
estimation among the followers of Calvin. A View of the 
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Principal Ddstical Writers, with some Account of the 
Answers that have been written to them, by Dr John 
Lelaad^ minister to a body of Protestant dissenters in 
Dublin^ is a book of b%h. reputation. In his Disserta^ 
tion on Miracles, it is generally allowed that Hugh Far- 
mer^ preacher at Wallhamstow^ has given a more power- 
ful answer to the objections of scepticism^ and presented 
a better yiew of the nature^ origin^ and design of those 
extraordinary manifestations of diyine power^ than any 
other of the numerous and eminent writers on this sub- 
ject. Gibbons^ Fell, Stennet, Booth, Williams, Fuller, 
Collyer, and Smith, are dissenting divines who likewise 
gained distinction by their writings dining this age. 

The literary contributions of the Scottish Presbyterians 
were very great. Dr Hugh Blair (1718-1800), one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, and the first preacher in 
Scotland who brought the graces of polite learning to the 
service of the pulpit, publ£hed in 1777 the first of the 
five volumes of his celebrated Sermons, which were so 
elegant in composition^ and did so well expound the moral 
parts of rehgion, that they immediately became, and have 
ever since continued to be, extremely popular. Dr Blair 
was also the author of Lectures on Rhetoric and the 
Belles Lettres, which enjoy a reputation not inferior. 
John Looan, minister of Leith, (aheady mentioned as 
a poet,) publushed a volume of dLscourses, rivalling those 
of Blair in elegance, and perhaps surpassing Ihem in 
feeling. But the highest theological name of the period 
is that of Dr Qeoroe Campbell (171^1796), Prmcipal 
of Marischal College, Aberdeen, who wrote an Essat/ on 
Miracles, in which it was generally allowed the scruples 
of Mr Hume were very triumphantly answered. Principal 
Campbell was also the author of a Translation of the 
Gospels, with notes, which stands in the first rank of 
the works of that kind. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WRITERS. 

In this section are comprehended seyeral eminent per^ 
sons^ who^ though noticed imder other heads> maj here 
be more particularly adverted to^ as much of their fame 
arises from miscellaneous literature ; this department also 
embraces a few who &11 under no other division. Of 
the furst class the most remarkable is Dr Samuel Johnson 
(1709-1784)^ whose character as a poet and essayist has 
already been given. He was bom of obscure parents at 
Lichfield/ and after an unsuccessful attempt as a teacher^ 
became a professional author in London^ where^ during 
the earlier part of his Ufe^ he suffered great hfurdships. 
Among his miscellaneous writings must be reckoned his 
contributions to the early volumes of the Gentleman s 
Magazine, las Dictionary of the English Lan^ftux^, his 
Jottmey to the Western IfHande, and has JAvee oftke Poets 
and other persons. The compilation of the Dictionary occu- 
pied the years between 1747 and 17^5^ and though a work 
of great value for its admirable definitions^ and rich in 
well-chosen and beautiful quotations^ is now considered 
defective in etymology^ and too limited in the selection of 
words. The Journey to the Western lelande contains many 
just and philosophical views of society^ and some lively de^ 
scriptions. Perhaps the very best productions of the pen of 
Johnson are his Lives of the Poets, which were written be- 
tween 1779 and I78I, as prefieuies to a collection of the 
works of those individuals. It is to be regretted that^ 
according to the taste of the time^ the list of the genuine 
poets of England being held to commence with Cowley^ we 
want in this work memoirs of Chaucer^ Spenser, and the 
many excellent writers who adorned the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James : at the same time, it admits notices of several 
persons whose writings are now justly neglected. Yet, af ta: 
every defect and blenush has been acknowledged, there 
still remains a most valuable store of biography, criticism, 
and powerful thinking. The last peculiarity is that which 
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most oonspicaoQfllj characterises the imtings of John- 
son. Under the wei^t of a pompons and OTer-arti- 
ficial diction, and struggling with nomherless preju- 
dices and foibles^ we see, in all of his compositions, the 
woildngs of a strong and reflecting mind. It is to be 
lamented that this great writer and yirtaons man la- 
boured nnder constitutional infirmities of bodj and mind^ 
which rendered him occasionally gloomy, capricious^ 
and orerbeaiing ; though he seems to have been by no 
means deficient in eitiier abstract or practical beneyolence. 
It is remarkable that, while the works of Johnson are 
beoomhig less and less familiar to modem readers, lus 
Me, as related by his fiiend James Boswell, is con- 
stantly increasing in popularity. This appears to result 
from the forced and tuigid style of his writing, which is 
inconsistent with the taste of the present age, while hia 
colloquial language, as reported by his biographer, has 
perfect ease and simplicity, with equal, if not superior 
energy. The Life of Johmon is in itself one of the 
most valuable literary productions of the eighteenth 
centoiy. It is the most minute and complete account 
of a human being eyer written. Mr Boswell, who 
was a native of ^tland, and a man of lively, though 
not powerful intellect, employed himself for many years 
in gathering the particulars of his friend's Ufe, in noting 
down the remarlra of the moralist upon men and things, 
and in arranging and compiliiig his work, which was piH>- 
lished in 1791 in two volumes quarto. Its author has tiius, 
by an employment to which few men would have con- 
descended, and a laborious exertion of powers, in them- 
selves almost trifling, been the means of presenting to the 
world one of the most instructive and entertaining books 
in existence. 

Dr Adam Smith (1723-1790), who was alluded to 
in the section of metaphysical writers, as author of a 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, publidied, in 1776, his 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations; the first work in which the science of Political 
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Economy was fiilly and philosophically treated. Dr 
Smith, who was a native of Scotland, and professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of Glasgow, is said to 
have spent about ten years in preparing this celebrated 
book, which, in the utiUty of its object, and in logical 
and vigorous thinking, differs greatly from the generality 
of the productions of the eighteenth century. It may 
be renuffked of most of the writers, and abo of the 
statesmen, of this age, that they aimed less at precise 
knowledge and sound reasoning than at rhetorical ele- 
oanoe -tibey sought the shadow rather than the sub- 
^^oe' Dr Smith, on the contrary, devoted himself to 
the elucidation of a science which is not capable of any 
ornament, but professes to treat of every thing upon which 
the physical comfort of a country depends. He showed 
that the only source of the opulence of nations is labour — 
that the natural wish to augment our fortunes and rise in 
the world, is the cause of riches being accumulated. He 
demonstrated that labour is productive of wealth, when 
employed in manuiactures and commerce, as well as when 
it is employed in the cultivation of land ; he traced l^e 
various means by which labour may be rendered most 
effective ; and gave a most admirable analysis and exposi- 
tion of the prodigious addition made to its efficacy by its 
division among different individuals andcoimtries, and by 
the employment of accumulated wealth, or capitcd, in 
industrious undertakings. He also showed, in opposition 
to the commonly received opiiuons of the merchants, 
politicians, and statesmen of his time, that wealth does 
not consist in the abundance of gold and silver, but in the 
abundance of the various necessaries, conveniences, and 
enjoyments of human life ; that it is in every case sound 
policy to leave individuals to pursue their own interest in 
their own way ; that, in prosecuting branches of industry 
advantageous to themselves, they necessarily prosecute 
such as are, at the same time, advantageous to the public ; 
and that every regulation intended to force industry into 
particular channdb, or to determine the species of com- 
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inercial intercourse to be carried on between different ports 
of the same country^ or between distant and independent 
countries, is impolitic and pernicious.* Such are the 
leading features of a work, which, though not without 
some errors of doctrine, was far before the general sense 
of the age in which it appeared, and must ever be con- 
sidered as one of the noblest productions of the human 
intdlect. 

Edmund Burke (1730-1797)) distmguished as a 
statesman, may be ranked with the miscellaneous writers of 
this period, on account of his Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautifid, which appeared in 17^7^ and from the elegance 
of its language, and ^e spirit of philosophical inyestigation 
which it displayed, at once raised its author to the first 
class among writers on topics of taste and criticism. The 
hypothesis maintained in this treatise is, that the prin- 
cipal source of the sublime is terror, or some sensation 
resembling it, and that beauty is that quality, or the 
results of those qualities in objects, by which they ex- 
cite love, or some similar affection. The splendid talents 
and acquirements of Burke were employed, during the 
remainder of his life, almost exdusiyely in the business 
of a parliamentary career, the only literary product of 
which was a series of speeches, which will ever rank 
amongst the best effusions of the oratorical genius of our 
country. He also published, in 1790, a pamphlet en- 
titled. Reflections on the Revolution in France, in which, 
though a member of the Whig party, he took the most 
unfavourable view of the changes then advancing in the 
neighbouring kingdom, and pleaded the cause of ancient 
institutions with great force o£ ai^ument, and still greater 
felicity of illustration, though not without leaving room 
for a very powerM answer &om another writer. 

One of the greatest productions of this period was the 
Commentaries on ike Laws of England, published in 
1765, by Sir William Blackstone, aftOTrards a judge 

♦ M<Culloch> Prindples of Political Economy, 2d edit. p. 67. 
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of the Court of Kin^s Bencli. In this hook, which con- 
tiniies to he the standard work upon the sahject, the spirit 
of the English goreniment ana laws is expoonded in a 
philosophioil manner, and widi an tmion of research, 
aocmacf , and eleg[anoe, worthy of the highest praise, hat 
at the same time with a servfle respect for technical mies, 
more characteristic of the lawyer than of the philosopher, 
and with less regard for the real merit of laws and msti- 
totions in general, than for their antiqaity. A rerisal of 
Blackstone's Commentaries, whidi should accommodate 
them to the practice of constitational and municipal law 
in the present day, and to the enhuged spirit of the nation, 
is yery desirable. The essays, correspondence, and aato- 
hiogn^hy of Benjamin Fbanklin (1706-1790), a natire 
of America, form a yaluahle portion of the miscellaneoas 
Hteratore of the period. Wlule he benefited his species 
by discoreries in electridiy, and improyements in mecha- 
nics, as well as by high political services, this excellent 
man possessed a yein of sagacious observation and dry 
himionr, which fitted him to take a respectable rank 
among the essayists of the eighteenth century. His life, 
writtCTL by himself, displays such an example of industry, 
self-cnltiyation, and true goodness, as cannot fiul to im- 
proye eyery young person who peruses it. Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773), was an 
elegant author, though his only popular compositions are 
his Letters to his Son, a work containing many excellent 
advices for the cultiyation of the mind and improvement 
of the external worldly character, but greatiy deficient in 
the higher points of morality. Soame Jentns (1704- 
1 787) was distinguished in early life as a gay and witty 
writer, both in poetry and prose ; but afterwards applying 
himself to serious subjects, he produced, in 17^7^ ^ J^ree 
Enquiry into the Nature of Evil; in 1776, « View of the 
Internal Evidences of the Christian Religion; and in 1782, 
Disquisitions on various subfeets ; works containing much 
ingenious speculation, but which haye lost most of their 
early popularity. 
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Que of the most eminent cnltivatoni of misodlaneous 
literature during this period was JIorace WalpoiiB (1718- 
17^7)^ "v^ho^ at the close of a long life^ sucoeeded a n^hew 
in the title of Earl of Orford. A Catalogue ofMoycU and 
Noble AtUhorSf pnhlished in 17^3^ and Anecdotes ofPainU 
VM in Efi^ndf two yolumes^ 1761^ are^ with his Cattle 
qfOtranto, 2XtesAj noticed, die chief works of Walpole 
which appeared during his lifetime; hut several large 
collections of letters^ and a History of Ike last ten years of 
the reign of George II., edited since his death, are more 
valuahle, the former, in particular, heing full of liyelj 
and amusing descriptions of the manners and characters 
of the eighteenth century. Personally, and also in his 
manner of writing, Walpole was eccentric and heartless ; 
btti the ease, pungency, and brilliancy of his style, inde- 
pendently of their hist(»ical value, will long keep his 
works b^ore the public eye. He spent the greater part 
of his hfe in a villa called Strawbezry Hill, which he 
built and Aumished in his favourite Gothic manner, and 
which is still visited as a curiosity. 

It is here necessary to advert to a series of political 
epistles, which appeared in a Ixmdon newspaper during the 
years 1769, 1770, and 1771* and which, from the signa* 
ture attached to them, are usually called the Letters of 
Junius. They chiefly aimed at exposing the aggressions 
which the erown was at that time supposed to be making 
upon the national liberties ; but, in performing this task, 
th^ writer did not scruple to satirize both the king and 
his supporters. He displayed such powers of keen, yet 
delicate sarcasm, such dexterity in panying and retorting 
the attacks of his adversaries, and so masterly a knowledge 
of the English constitution, as, joined to the brillianey and 
polish of his style, gave to his compositions the diaracter 
of a standard work, which they have ever since retained. 
The writer of these letters had no personal communica- 
tion with the individual who published them ; he seems 
to have formed the resolution of keeping the secret of their 
authorship from the world, and of allowing it to perish with 
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him. Accordingly^ though attempts have been made to 
trace them to various individuab^ the author must still be 
considered as unknown. 

Overiooking one comparatiTelj obscure work^ the 
Cyclopaedia of Ephraim Chambers, published in 172B, 
in two folio Yolumes, was the first dictionary or repertory 
of general knowled^ published in Britian. Cluunbers, 
who had been reared to the business of a globe^maker, and 
was a man of respectable, though not profound attain- 
ments, died in 1740. His work was printed fire times 
during the subsequent eighteen years, and has finally 
been extended, in the present century, under the care 
of Dr Abraham Bees, to forty yolumes in quarto. Dr 
John Campbell (1708-1775), whose share in compiling 
the Universal Hist&ry has already been spoken of, bc^an 
in 1742 to publish his Lives of the British Admirals, and 
three years later, commenced tiie Biograpkia Britannica ; 
works of considerable magnitude, and which still possess 
a respectable reputation. The reign of George II. produced 
many other attempts to familiarize knowledge; but it 
seems only necessary to allude to one of these, the Pre* 
cepior of Robert Dodsley, first published in 1748, and 
which long continued to be a farourite and usdFul book. 
It embraced within the compass of two yolumes, in octaro, 
treatises on elocution, composition, arithmetic, geography^ 
logic, moral philosophy, human life and manners, and a 
few other branches of knowlege, then supposed to form a 
complete course of education. Dodsley, diough only the 
editor of this work, was an original writer of some abiKty : 
originally a footman, he rose by his own exertions to be a 
respectable publisher, and was the author of a smaU moral 
work still popular, entitled the Econemy of Human Lffe, 
and of a &Yourite &rce> called the King and the Miller 
of* Mansfield. 

The age under notice may be termed the epoch of 
MafiAzines and Reviews. The earliest work of the former 
kind, the Gentleman's Magazine, commenced in the year 
1 731, by Mr Edward Cave, a printer, was at first, simply, 
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A monthly condensation of newspaper discussions and in- 
telligence^ but in the course of a few jears^ became open 
to Uie reception of litemij and archfeological articles. 
The term magazine thus gradually departed from its ori- 
ginal meaning as a depository of extracts from newspa- 
pers^ till it was understood to refer to monthly miscel- 
tanies of literature^ such as it is now habitually applied to. 
The design of Mr Care was so successful^ that it soon met 
widi rirahy^ though it was some time before any other 
^ork obtained sufficient encouragement to be continued 
for any lengthened period. The Literary Magazine, start- 
ed in 1735 by Mr Ephraim Chambers^ subsisted till about 
the dose of the century. The London Magazine, the 
British Magazine, and the Toien and Country Magazine, 
were other works of the same kind^ published witih more 
or less success^ during the reigns of George II. and George 
III. In 1739^ the Scots Magazine was commenced in 
Ecynbuigh^ upon a plan nearly similar to the Gentleman's ; 
it survived till 1^6^ and forms a valuable register of 
the events of the times over which it extends. In the 
old magazines^ there is little trace of that anxiety for 
literary excellence which now animates the conductors of 
suidi miscellanies ; yet, from the notices which they con- 
tain^ respecting the characters^ incidents^ and manners of 
former years^ they are generally very entertaining. The 
Gentleman's Magazine continues to be published, and 
retains much of its early distinction as a Hteraiy and 
ardiseological repository. 

Periodical works, devoted exclusively to the criticism of 
new books, were scarcely known in Britain till 1749, 
when the Monthly Review was commenced under the 
patronage of the Whig and Low Church party. This was 
followed, in 17^6, by the establishment of the Critical 
Revieiv, which for some years was conducted by Dr Smol- 
lett, and was devoted to the interests of the Tory party in 
church and state. These productions, conducted with no 
great ability, were the only publications of the kind pre- 
vious to the commencement of the British Critic in 1793. 
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Another respectable and useful periodical work was 
o^gioated in 1768, bj Robert Dodslej^ under the title 
of the Annual Register ; the plan being suggested^ it 
is saidj by the celebrated Burke^ who^ for some years^ 
wrote the historical portion with his usual ability. This 
work^ and a rival called the New Annual Register, com- 
menced some yeus later^ are still published. 



SEVENTH PERIOD. 
FROM 1780 DOWNWARDS. 

In the progress of literature^ it would almost seem a 
fixed law that an age of vigorous original writing, and an 
age of imitarion and repetition, should regularly follow each 
other. Authors possessed of strong origii^ powers make so 
great an impression on public tast&--4heir names^ their 
styles^ their leading ideas^ become so exclusively objects of 
admiration and esteem, that for some time there is an 
intolerance of eveiy thing else ; new writers find it con« 
venient rather to compete with the preceding in their own 
walks^ than to strike -out into novel paths; and it is 
not perhaps^ until a considerable change has been wrought 
upon society, or at least until men begin to tire of a 
constant reproduction of the same imagery and the same 
modes of composition, that a fresh class of inventive minds 
is allowed to come into operation — ^who^ in their turn, ex- 
ercise the same control over those who are to succeed them. 
The period between 1727 and 1780, which vras the subject 
of the fi>regoing section, may be said to have been the age 
of the followers of Dryden, Pope, Swift, and Addison ; it 
was an era devoted to a refining upon the styles of those 
men and their contemporaries, and produced comparatively 
little that was strikingly new. Towards the close ci 
the century, the vein would appear to have been ex- 
hausted; the subject of artificial manners had been 
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fully treated ; the soimdiDg and delicately measured 
composition^ whidi originated in the days of Queen Anne, 
had heen carried to its utmost pitch of perfection ; the 
public began to grow weary of a literature which aimed 
at nothing which was norel^ eiliier in matter or in form ; 
and the time had come for a change. Accordingly^ there 
now arose a series of writers, who, profiessing to be in a 
great measure independent of rule in the selection of 
themes and styles, sought to impress or to please their 
readers by whatever of new, in thought or sentiment, 
imagery or narrative, they were able to throw into a lite- 
rary form. Believed from the formalities which oppressed 
botiii polite life and polite Hterature during the eighteenth 
century ; encouraged by the free and inquiring spirit which 
was at the same time animating men in their political and 
social affiurs ; the individuals who cultivated letters at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, were characterised by the vigour and novelty of 
their descriptions and narratives, by a high sense of the 
beautiful both in nature and in art, by a boldness of ima* 
gination unknown since the days of Elizabeth, and a 
desire rather to expound those feelings and affections which 
form the groundwork of man's character and moral con* 
dition, than to dwell on the trivial and accidental peculi* 
arities which constitute his exterfial manners. Even in 
the language of these writers, there was an ease and volu-^ 
bility which could not fail to be distinguished by the most 
careless reader from the stiff and neatly adjusted para- 
graphs of their predecessors: it almost appeared that 
formality, precision, and pomp, were dismissed at the time 
of the French Revolution from the ideas and words, 
as well as from the dresses of meki. It is indeed to be 
remarked thai^ in no delineation of any elevated poetical 
scene, either painted or written, during the eighteenth 
century, does the artist or writer seem to have Wn able 
to shake off the formal costumes which were then pre- 
scribed by fashion to all above the meanest rank. The 
noblest personages of antiquity seem to wear the wigSi 
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brocade^ and stately maimers of the court of Qeoige the 
Second. The most sublime conceptions of natural and 
artificial objects^ bear marks of the prevailing taste in gar- 
dening and architecture. It was not until the epo(£ at 
which we have now arrived^ that poets^ painters^ and 
players, adopted language, di^, and scenery, suitable to 
the objects and the times which they desired to represent. 



POETS. 

The abore general remarks on the literature of the age 
apply with peculiar force to the department of poetry, 
which is not only a conspicuous branch of tiie belles 
lettres, but that which usually gives a character to all the 
rest It is generally allowed that a disposition to depart 
from the polished and formal style of versification which 
prevailed during the preceding period, owed its rise, in 
no small measure, to the severed collections of traditionary 
poetry which appeared during the eighteenth century. A 
panegyrical criticism on the ballad of Ghevy Chase, which 
Addison published in the Spectator, is allowed to have 
been the first instance of any specimen of that kind of 
poetry bein^ noticed with commendation by a scholarly 
writer. In 1765, Db Thomas Percy (afterwards Bishop 
of Dromore) gave to the world the extensive collection en- 
titled Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, which may be 
described as Laving been the more immediate means of 
awakening a taste for the unafifected strains of simple 
narrative and genuine passion. This work contains a 
great variety of those baUads, which, though perhaps 
partly originated by the early professional poets called 
minstrels, have so long existed as a legendary literature 
among the comftnon people, that they may almost be con- 
sidered as the composition of that portion of the con^ 
munity, of vdiose tastes and forms of thought and feeling 
they are an almost express record. The romantic inci- 
dents which they commemorate, the stroog natural pathos 
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with wliidi they abound, and the simple fonns of the 
diction and yeiidfication, enabled these ballads, when 
brought before the liteiaij world, to make a powerful 
impression ; but as professional persons are always latest 
to acknowledge improyements in those matters which 
respectively concern them, it was not till a decided change 
had been wrought in the public taste, that modem litora* 
ture was much affected by them. Another large collection 
was published in 1777> hy a bookseller named Eyans ; 
and in 1800, an equally extensiye body of Scottish tradi* 
tionary poetry was published by Mr Walter Scott, under 
the title of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border* Towards 
the dose of the century, a marked effect was produced by 
the publications of Percy and Evans upon the forms and 
styles of poetry, being chiefly obseryable in the composi- 
tions of Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth* But before 
that time there had appeared several eminent poets, whose 
compositions betrayed that a breaking up of the old style 
had already commenced. 

The most distinguished of these was William Cowper 
(1731-1800), a gentleman originally educated for the law, 
but who, from some constitutional weaknesses, occasionally 
affecting his reason, retired in the prime of life to reside with 
a private fiunily in the country, where, till his fiftieth year, 
he seems to have been hardly conscious of possessing the gift 
of poetry. His first volume, containing pieces entitled Table 
Talk, Hope, The Progress of Error, and others, appeared 
in 1782 ; two years later he published a long poem, en- 
titled The Task ; and he subsequently gave to the world 
a translation of Homer in blank verse. The whole of his 
works were written between the years 1780 and 17^2, 
which may be described as only a lucid interval in a life, 
the greater part of which was the prey of a diseased me- 
lancholy. The most conspicuous peculiarity of Cowper's 
poetry is the unaffected and unrestrained expression of his 
own feelings, enjoyments, and reflections, all of which» 
as it happens, are of a kind calculated to engage the attei^ 
tion, and awaken the sympathies of the r^er. ^ His 
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laagnage/ says Campbell^ * has sa<^ a masculine idiomatic 
ttTeDg^k, and his maimer^ whether he rises into giace^ or 
&lls into negligence^ has so much plain and familiar free- 
dom^ that we read no poetij with a deeper conviction of 
its sentiments having come from the author's heart ; and 
of the enthusiasm^ in whatever he describes^ having been 
unfeigned. * * He blends the determination of age 
With an exquisite and ingenuous sensibility ; and thou^ 
he sports very much with his subjects, yet when he is in 
earnest^ there is a gravity of long-felt conviction in his 
sentiments, which gives an micommon ripeness of chaiacr 
ter to his poetry/ Cowper, without condescending to 
personalities, was a great moral satirist ; and among his 
other characteristics, was a rich yet chastened humour, 
which pervades most of his writings, and constitutes the 
entire merit of his well-known tale of John Gilpin. His 
works are stron^y tinged with religious feeling, and also 
with the melancholy which so greatly embittered his ex- 
istence. He excels in descriptions of the quiet felicity 
of domestic life, and this, apparently, because he himself 
so greatly tojoyed its pleasures. The following extract 
from the fourth book of The Task, is a specimen of his 
best manner : — 

WIXTEB. 

I orown thee king of intimate delights, 

Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 

And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturbed Retirement, and the hours 

Of lolig, uninternipted evening, know. 

No rattling wheels stop short before these gates ; 

No powdered pert proficient in the art 

Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doors 

Till the street rings ; no stationary steeds 

Cough their own knell, while, heedless of the sound. 

The silent circle fan themselves, and quake : 

But here the needle plies its busy task. 

The pattern grows, the well-depicted flower. 

Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 

Unfolds its blossom ; buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 

And curling tendrils, graoefuUy disposed* 
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FoUow the nimble finger of the fair ; 

A wreath that cannot fade, of flowersi that blow 

With most success when all besides decay. 

The poet*8 or historian^s page by one 

Blade rocal for th* amusement of the rest ; 

The sprightly lyre, whose treasure of sweet sounds 

The touSi from many a trembling chord shake* out ; 

And the clear voice symphonious, yet distinct. 

And in the charming strife triumphant still ; 

Beguile the night, and set a keener edge 

On iSnnale industry t the threaded steel 

Flies swiftly, and un£elt the task proceeds. 

The volume closed, the customary rites , 

Of the last meal commence,—^ Roman meal ; 

Such as the mistress of the world once found 

Delicious, when her patriots of high note. 

Perhaps by moonlight, at their humble doors, 

And under an old oak's domestic shade, 

£njoyed, spare feast t a radish and an egg. 

Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull. 

Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 

Of fancy, or proscribes the sound of mirth : 

Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 

Who deem religion frensy, and the Ood 

That made them, an intruder on their joys. 

Start at his awful name, or deem his praise 

A jarring note ; themes of a graver tone. 

Exciting oft our gratitude and love. 

While we retrace, with memory's pointing wand 

That calls the past to our exact review. 

The dangers we have 'scaped, the broken snare, 

The disappointed foe, deliverance found 

Unlooked for, life preserved, and peace restored— 

Fruits of omnipotent eternal love. 

O evenings worthy of the gods I exclaimed 

The Sabine bard. O evenings, I reply, 

More to be prized and coveted than yours, 

As more illumined, and with nobler truths. 

That I, and mine, and those we love, enjoy. 

Erasmus Darwin (1732-1802), a physician at Lich- 
field, gained a high hut tenmoraiy reputation, hj the pub- 
lication of a poem entitlea The Botanic Garden, which 
was giren to tne world in detached portions between the 
yeaxs 1761 and 1792. It consisted of an alIegori<»l ex- 
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position of the Linnsean system of plants. The ingenuity 
and noyelty of many of its personifications, and its bril- 
liant and figurative language, caused this work at first to 
be looked on as the foundation of a new era in poetty; 
but its unvarying polish, and want of human interest, 
rapidly reduced its reputation. In 1793 Darwin pub- 
lished a prose treatise entitled Zoonomioj in which a fan- 
ciful view was taken of the laws of organic life. Some 
works, in which attempts were made to give the charms 
of poetry and allegory to scientific subjects, appeared 
immediately before and after his death. He is now con- 
demned to neglect, and perhaps with justice; but his 
daring metaphor, and originality of manner, were certainly 
of some avail in rewakening the spirit of genuine poetiy. 
Among others who, in the early part of the period un- 
der notice, departed from the style of the former age, 
was George Crabbb (1754^1832). He was in early Ufe 
a surgeon and apothecary at the sea-port of Aldborough 
in Suffolk, but afterwards took clerical orders, and spent 
the greater part of his life in performing the duties of a 
country rector. This individual seems to have been ori- 
ginally less gifted with those powers of imamnation which 
form a chief ingredient in poetry, than with the talent of 
making accurate and minute observations of the realities 
of life. It early occurred to him, that if the characters of 
rustic society were painted in their actual lineaments, 
without the elevation and embellishment which the poetry 
of all ages had given to them, the result would be some- 
thing strikingly novel, and not destitute of a moral use. 
The ViUage^ a poem in two books, published in 1782, was 
formed upon this plan; and its correct, though sometimes 
unseemly descriptions, made a strong impression upon the 
public mind. It was followed, in 1785, by a short poem 
entitled The Newspaper; after which, for many years, Mr 
Orabbe devoted himself to his clerical duties, and to theo* 
logical study. In 1807, he reappeared before the literary 
world with The Parish Re^ieter^ a longer composition than 
either of the preceding, but devoted to the same unflatter* 
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ing views of rural life. The Borough (1810)^ Tales in 
Verse (1812), and TaUs of the HaU (1819\ were poetical 
works of considerable magnitude, published by Mr Grabbe 
during bis lifetime ; and a third series of Tales appeared 
after his death. The literary character of Grabbe is that 
of a stem, but accurate delineator of human nature, in 
its less pleasing aspects and less happj circumstances : 
he loYed to follow out the histoiy of vice and misery 
in all their obscure windings, and to appal and melt his 
readers by the most startling pictures of woe. Care 
must be taken to keep in mind that his writings do not 
present a just view of human nature and human life on the 
%ehole ; for a mistake of this kind might lead such of his 
readers aspossess little knowledge of the world into a great 
enror. With all his severity, he has much tenderness ; 
and it must excite our surprise that this quality is more 
apparent in his later than in his earlier poems. His works 
are also distinguished throughout by very high moral aims. 
' The next great ornament of our poetical literature was 
BoBBRT Burns (1759-1796), a native of Ayrshire, in 
Scotland, and reared to the laborious profession of a 
farmer. With the advantage of a plain education, and 
access to a few books, the mind of this highly-gifted 
individual received a degree of cultivation, much supe- 
rior to what is attainable in the same grade of society 
in other countries ; and, at an early age, he began to 
write in his vernacular language verses respecting rural 
events and characters. Models, as &r as he required 
any, he found in the poetry of Ramsay and Fergusson, 
and in that great body of national song, comic and senti- 
mental, which the Scottish people have composed for 
themselves in the course of a^. A volume which he 
published in his native district m 1786, attracted the ad- 
miration of the learned and polished society of Edin- 
burgh, and his reputation soon spread to England, and to 
aU other countries where his diction was intelligible. The 
vigorous thought, the felicitous expression, the pathos, the 
passion, whidi characterise the poetry of Bums, have 
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since established him as one of the British classics^ or 
standard authors. During the latter years of his life, he 
employed his poetical talent chiefly in the composition of 
a series of songs, which, though they hare the general 
fyalt of treating love with too little regard for its higher 
and more delicate emotions, are allowed to rank among 
the'best compositions in that department of poetry* His 
latter years, as must be generally known, were douded 
with poverty and its attendant distresses, aggravated by 
passions, which, equally with his genius, formed a part of 
the extraordinary character assigned to him by nature. 
After his death, his works, including poems, songs, and 
letters, were published in an elegant collection by Dr 
James Currie, of Liverpool, who added a biographical 
memoir, remarkable for judinnent and good taste. 

In the same year JK first pufiication of Bums, 
an Ode to Superstition and other Poems, proceeded from 
the pen of Samuel Rogers, a banker in London, who, 
by his subsequent writings, has attained an eminent place 
in literature. The Pleasures of Memory, by which he 
is best known, appeared in 1792 ; in poUsh and harmony 
it equals the b^t productions of the preceding period, 
while it contains pictures of sufEicient freshness, and 
remarks and sentiments of sufficient animation, to place 
it amongst the best productions of the modem race of 
versifiers. The Voyage of Columbus (1812), Jacqueline, 
a Tale (1814), Human LUe (1819), and Italy, a Poem 
(1822), are tiie oth^ works of Mr Rogers, who, unHke 
most of his contemporaries, seems to have been more 
studious of the quality tiian of the quantity of his pro* 
ductions. The power of touching the finer feelings, and 
of describing visible and mental objects with truth and. 
effect, a happy choice of expression, and a melodious flow 
of verse, are the prindpal characteristics of thb author. 

One of the most striking distinctions of the poets of the 
present, as contrasted with tiiose of tiie past age, consists 
in the greater variety of their styles, botii of thought and 
language : Cowper, Darwin, Crabbe, Bufli% and Rogers, 
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are all very different from each other, and he i?hom 
we are now to notice, is not less peculiar. William 
Wordsworth (1770-1850) received an excellent educa- 
tion, and retired at an early period of life to a cottage 
amidst the lakes of Cumherland, in order to cultirate 
his poetical talents. Two -small Tolumes, published in 
1793, containing poems entitled The Evening Walk^ 
and Descriptive Sketches^ were the first fruits of his 
genius ; they remind the reader of the poetry of Gold- 
smith, though with a vein of feeling which is not to 
be found in that author. It was not until 1798, when 
Mr Wordsworth published a volume entitled Lyrical 
Balladsy that he first displayed examples of that pecu- 
liar theory of poetry by which he has so much distin- 
guished himself. Two volumes of Poems in 1807, The 
Eaieureion (1814), The White Doe of RyUtone (1816), 
and Sonnets (1820), are the chief productions of this 
writer which remain to be noticed. On the death of 
Mr Southey in 1843, the acknowledged chiefship of 
Wordsworth among the English bards was marked by 
his receiving the appointment of poet-laureate. 

The principal object which Mr Wordsworth proposed 
to himself in his early poems, was to choose incidents 
and situations firom ordinary hfe, and to relate or 
describe them in the language commonly used by men ; 
at the same time, investing them with a certain colouring 
of the imagination, whereby ordinary things should be 
presented to the mind in an unusual way ; and it was 
his aim further, and above all, to make these incidents 
and situations interesting, by tracing in them the 
primary laws of our nature. Fifty years have now 
shewn, with sufficient clearness, that, as far as this 
theory was to be exemplified by verses in which ordinary 
events and thoughts are expressed in ordinary language, 
it was not qualified to give pleasure to any reader; 
such writings being, in effect, little better or more 
attractive than the common talk of the streets or fields. 
But though some of Mr Wordsworth's compositions 
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exhibit these features more exclusively than others^ the 
greater number, especially of those which he wrote in later 
life, while generally referring to unimportant actions and 
situations^ are so charged with the profound poetical feeling 
of the author, contain so much meditatiYe thought, and are 
so enriched with the hues of a wonderful imagination, that, 
with minds of a certain order, there is no modem poet 
who stands higher, or bids so ^Eiirly for immortality. His 
Excursion, which is only part of a larger and impublished 
work, entitled The Recluse, is one of the noblest philo- 
sophical poems in our language ; containing views at once 
comprehensiye and simple, of man, nature, and society, and 
combining the finest sensibilities with the richest fkucy. 
Nor can any poems more deeply touching be found, than 
* The Fountain,' * Ruth,' ' We are Seven,' ' The Com- 
plaint of the Indian,' and others of his minor pieces. 
He indeed possessed, in an eminent degree, the grand 
qualification of a poet, as described by himself, ' a prompt- 
ness greater than what is possessed by ordinary men, to 
think and feel without immediate excitement, and a 
greater power of expressing such thoughts and feelings as 
are produced in him in that manner.' And, with regard 
to hiis much controverted doctrine, the propriety of using 
common language, instead of the ornamental diction 
usually adopted for verse, it may be said that he was him- 
self an involuntary breaker of his own rule ; for there is 
no poet who ofbener gives a charm to his writings by the use 
of some extraordinary, and yet appropriate phraseology. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (177^1834), a native of 
Ottery St Mary, in Devonshire, and educated in Christ's 
Hospital, London, and Jesus College, Cambridge, was 
one of those who formed what was caUed the Lake School, 
He began to publish verses in 1794, but, for some years 
after that period, was chiefly engaged in political composi- 
tions. An undue devotion to me study of metaphysics 
and of Grerman literature, seems to have early blighted the 
genius of this poet, wbose powers both of imagination 
and of expression, are among the highest that have been 
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known in the present age. There is scarcelj one of his 
poems which is not in some respect imperfect or deformed, 
and it is only in a few particular passages that he ap- 
pears in his native and genuine lustre. The unfinished 
production called Christabely a fragment entitled Gene- 
ffieve^ the tale of The Andeni Mariner^ and his Ode to 
Mount BlanCy may he instanced as the finest portions of 
his writings. 

The decade between 1790 and 1800 added a greater 
number of brilliant names to our literature than perhaps 
any former space of the same extent ; the politick agita- 
tion which then prevailed, being probably the means of 
awakening some minds which might have otherwise re- 
mained inert. In the number wno seem to have been 
stirred by the exciting events of that day, we must 
reckon Wordsworth, Coleridge, and also Robert 
SouTHEY (1774-1843), a poet of the first rank, though 
he never attained great popularity. Bom in Bristol, 
and endowed with a liberal education, he published 
his first poetical volume in 1705, when only twenty- 
one years of age : it contained the masterly epic, entitled 
Joan of Arc, About the same time, he gave to the 
world a dramatic poem called W<xt Tyler^ which has 
been considered by some as an argument for principles 
of liberty and equality in their utmost latitude. Mr 
Southey was at this early period an enthusiastic admirer 
of the contemporary revolution in France, and, in com- 
pany with his firiend Coleridge and a Mr Lovel, projected 
the establishment of a philosophical government on the 
banks of the Susquehanna ; a scheme which was broken 
up by the marriage of the young men to three sisters, 
resident in Bath. Messrs Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey afterwards embraced, with equal enthusiasm, the 
opposite side of politics. Mr Southey's principal poems, 
subsequent to a collection of minor pieces in 1709, were 
ThaMa the Destroyer (1803), Metrical Tales (1804), 
Madoc (1805), The Curse of Kehama (1811), Rode- 
rick the Last of the Goths (1814), and A Vision of 
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JudgfMint (1821); besides which, he wrote many prose 
works of distinguished excellence. Having in 1801 
obtained a pension of £200 for acting a short while as 
secretaij to the Chancellor of the Exoiequer in Ireland, 
Mr Southey retired to a sequestered villa near Kesvrick 
in Cumberland, and devoted himself to the life of a man 
of letters. In 1813, his income was increased by his 
obtaining the situation of poet-laureate, which then, for 
the first time since the days of Dryden, was held by a 
roan of eminent abilities. In his Thalaba and Kehama, 
Mr Southey developed the more striking of his poetical 
powers; which consist in the delineation of characters 
hovering on the verge of the natural, or altogether tran- 
scending it, whom he leads through scenes of more than 
earthly beauty and terror, filling the mind of the reader 
with wild and agitating images, but at ^he expense of all 
influence over his sympathies. In his more familiar poems, 
his invention becomes comparatively languid, but his 
power over the attention of the reader is increased. The 
verse which he employs in Thalaba is an unrhymed lyri- 
cal stanza, entirely of his own invention, and which adds 
greatly to the effect. In his poetical style, in the choice 
of his subjects, in his language, and its structure, he is 
alike original : he resembles in no respect any preceding 
poet, and no one seems to have yet found it possible to 
make him an object of imitation. The following chs^ 
racteristic passage, extracted firom his Joan of Arc, is a 
description of a scene presented to that heroine, in a 
supposed visit to the regions of eternal punishment. 

THE MXTRBERERS OV MANKIND. 

Tfaey entered there a large and lofty dome, 
O'er who«e black marble eidea a dim drear light 
Straggled with darkness from the unfireqnent lamp. 
Enthroned around, the murderers of mankind — 
Monarchs, the great I the glorious ! the august I 
Each bearing on his brow a crown of fire, 
Sat stern and silent Nimrod, he was there. 
First king, the mighty hunter; and that chief 
Who did belie his mother's fame, that so 
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He might be called joang Ammon. In this court 
Cfesar was crowned — accursed liberticide ; . 
And he who murdered TuUj, that cold ▼illain 
OctayiuB — though the courUy minion's lyre 
Hath hymned his praise, though Maro sang to him. 
Titus was here, the conqueror of the Jews, 
He the delight of human kind misnamed ; 
Csssars and Soldans, emperors and kings, 
Here were they all^ all who for glory foui^ht. 
Here in the Court of Glory, reaping now 
The meed they merited. 

The next of the great modem poets is Thomas 
Campbell (1777-1344), a native of Glasgow, and pupil 
of the uniyersity of that city. In 1799, when only 
twenty-two years of age, he published his Pleamres of 
Hope^ which immediately took its rank as one of the 
finest sentimental poems in the language. Gertrude of 
Wyommg^ a tale in the Spenserian stanza (1809), Thety- 
dric, a tale (1824), The Pilgrim of Glencoe (1842), and 
some lyrical pieces, complete the list of his poetical product 
tions. The Pleasures of Hope, though deformed by a few 
of the bombastical thoughts and tinsel expressions which 
young poets are apt to use, is a noble effiision of aident 
and elevated feeling, embodying much fine precept, and 
many affecting views of human life. In Gerteude, the 
ardour is soft^ed, and a more gentle and pensive style as* 
Bumed. Overlooking Theodric and the Pilgrim of Glen- 
coe, which are considered as fidlures, his lyrical pieces 
maybe described as perhaps the most successful efforts of 
the genius of Campbell. Those entitled * Ye Mariners of 
England,' and ^ The Battle of the Baltic,' but particularly 
the former, are truly national songs, and highly qualified to 
awaken the sympadiies of the people. Excepting in these 
productions, and in some of the passages of his earliest 
poem, the poetical character of Campbell may be desoibed, 
in the words of a periodical critic, as ^ refined, elegant, and 
tranquil, abounding in delicate traits, appealing to the 
sofi:er emotions, witib a tenderness almost feminine ; fluent 
and gentle as a melody, polished like a rare gem, and 

N 
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betrajtng the influence of a taste approaching the limits of 
extreme fastidiousness.' As a chsffacteristic specimen of 
Gamphell^ the following may he presented :-^ 

THE HOPE OF THE POOR MAN. 

And mark the wretch whose wanderings never knew 
The world's regard, that soothes, though half.untrue; 
Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 
But found not pity when it erred no more :-« 
Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 
The unfeeling proud one looks — and passes by,— 
Condemned on Penury's barren path to roam, 
Scorned by the world, and left without a home,-* 
Even he, at evening, should he chance to stray 
Down by the hamlet*s hawthorn*Bcented way. 
Where round the cot*s romantic glade are seen 
The blossomed bean-field, and the sloping green. 
Leans o*er its humble gate, and thinks the while, 
Oh ! that for me some home like this would smile ! 
I Some hamlet-shade, to yield my sickly form. 
Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm ! 
Here should my hand no stinted boon assign 
To wretched hearts with sorrow such as mine ! — 
That generous wish can sooth unpitied care. 
And hope half mingles with the poor man's prayer. 

The poetry of Camphell was in the height of its popu- 
larity, and Wordsworth, Southey, and others, were con- 
tencQng not reiy successfully with the adverse taste of the 
day, when Walter Soott (1771-1B32), a Scottish bar* 
rister, commenced a poetical career of unexampled 
prosperity. Scott had stored his mind with antiquarian 
and miscellaneous knowledge, and cau^t a taste for ro- 
mance from some specimens of modem German literature, 
and from the ballad poetry of his native land. With these 
qualifications, joined to great readiness of rendfication, 
and a portion of fancy and feeling which never exceeded 
the limits assigned by good sense, he commenced the 
composition of a series of metrical tales, in which he sue- 
ceedrn to a wonderful extent in charming his readers by 
a revival of the manners, incidents, and sentiments of 
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chivalrous times. The Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805), 
Aformtofi (1808), The Lady of the Lake (1810), md The 
Lord of the Isles (1814), refer to Tsrious periods of Scot- 
tish histoiy ; Trhile Rokeby (1812), is a tale of the 
English civil wars of the seventeentii centuiy. These 
poems were received vnth an avidity for which there v?as 
no parallel in English literary history, twenty-five thousand 
copies of the first heing sold in six years. 

The verse adopted hy Mr Scott was a short irregular 
measure, similar to that of the early minstrels, of whose 
works, indeed, his might he styled a kind of revival or 
imitation. This verse he vnrote with singular fluency and 
animation, though not without the occasional admission 
of a hald and ineflectiTe stanza. As a strictly narrative 
poet, he did not attempt to melt the feelings like Gamp- 
bell, or to aviraken meoitative thought like Wordsworth, 
or to lead the mind into vnld and supernatural regions 
like Southey ; he only endeavoured to entertain the great 
bulk of mankind vnth such a relation of probable, though 
romantic events, as they might be supposed capable of 
appreciating. The poetry of his writings expready con- 
sists in the feeling which he excites in association vfith 
those events — a feeling of admiration and wonder, which 
we are apt to entertain for everything connected with the 
past, but especially for the former circumstances of that 
which is still before our eyes. He perceived that the 
romantic periods of Scottish history were not yet so 
remote as to have lost their interest — ^that, indeed, the 
country still contained communities who bore, in iheir 
language, dress, and ideas, the most vivid traces of a for^ 
mer and ruder state of things ; and it yraa by a judicious 
use of the materials thus fuinished to him, and by a skil- 
ful reference from the past to the present^ and from the 
present to the past, that he succeeded so well in his poetical ^ 
undertakings. He yma also much indebted to his extraor- 
dinary power of description, a talent which was never 
possessed in a superior degree by any poet 

Mr Scott was beginning to experience a slight decline 
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ot populaarity^ when Ms reputation was nearly altogether 
edipsed by that of Lord Btbon (1788-1824)^ who^ afit» 
some early and less happy effisrts, published the fii^ canto 
of his Chude Harold's Pilgrimage in 1812^ and imme- 
diately took the first place in the ranks of the poets. The 
narratire of diis poem describes a young libertine^ who^ sati- 
ated witb pleasure^ and sunk in iLstlessness and misanthro- 
py^ endeavours to solace himself by wandering into fore^ 
countries. It is constructed in the Spensaian stanza^ 
which suits admirably well with the sombre and contemp]a*> 
tive character of the poem. The splendid descriptions and 
noble meditations contained in Childe Harold's Pilgri- 
mage^ and the supposed identity of the kero with the 
poet^ excited at once admiration and curiosity. It was 
followed by poems entitled The Giaour and The Bride of 
Abydos (lSl3), The Corsair and Lara (1814), Hebrew 
Melodies and The Siege <^Corinth(lSl5), a third canto of 
ChUde Harold and The Prisoner of Chillon (1816), 
Manfred, a dramatic poem, and The Ltament of Tasso 
(181 7)> a fourdi and couching canto of Childe Harold, 
and Beppo, a comic isle of modem Italian life (1818), 
Matseppa, and the commencement of a licentious, but wit^ 
and humorous tale, entitled Bon Juan (1819) ; af^r 
whick he chiefly employed himsdf in writing dramatic 
poetry, and in extenmng the poem last mentioned, whidi 
ultimately was broken off at the sixteenth canto. The 
personal character of Lord Byron was an extraor^nary 
mixture of beneyolence and misanthropy, and of aspira^ 
tions after excellence, with a practical ensdavement to 
degrading vices. Hie only key to the mystery is to be 
found in that theory which represents the temperament of 
genius, in its extreme forms, as a species of insanity. 

The poetry of Byron may be generally described as a 
representation of his own turbid feelings, sometimes in his 
own person, and sometimes in the persons of ideal cha- 
racters ; all of whom, however, resemble himself. To use 
the words of a distinguished critic, — 'he delights in the 
ddineation of a certain morbid exidtation of chaiaoter and 
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of feeling — a sort of demoniacal sublimitj. He is haunted 
almost perpetually with the imaffe of a being feeding upon^ 
and fed by yiolent passions^ and the reooUections of the 
catastrophes they have occasioned ; and^ though worn out 
by their past indulgence^ unable to sustain the burden of 
an existence which they do not continue to animate — ^full 
of pride and revenge and obstinacy, disdaining life and 
death, and mankind and himself, and trampling in his 
scorn, not only upon the &lsehoo4 and formality of po- 
lished life, but upon its tame yirtues; yet envying, by fits, 
the selfish beings he despises, and melting into mere soft- 
ness and compassion when the helplessness of childhood, 
or the frailty of woman, make an appeal to his generosity.' 
Beinffs such as this are Childe Harold, and Lara, and 
Manned, and ahnost every hero delineated by Byron, and 
such, unfortunately, was ha himself. In those composi- 
tions where he attempts to describe, or give expression to 
any other kind of person, he comparatively fails ; hence 
the dulness of his tragedies. 

If Mr Wordsworth's theory be correct, that the poet 
ought to be a person who can intuitively conceive, and 
eloquently express, the thoughts and feelings of all orders 
of his fellow-creatures, the poetry of Byron, limited as it 
is to the description of one being, and that an unnatural, 
or at least an uncommon one, cannot be ranked among 
the highest But such is the interest which his intense per- 
sonal feeling has given to this chaiacter, that the attention 
of the pubfic has been more forcibly anested by it than 
by all the thoughts and feelings which other poets have 
breathed for the whole circle of their kind. It is to be 
observed, moreover, that if Byron be limited in character, 
he is not Hmited in any of the other elements of poetiy. 
We fixid in him, according to the critic just quoted, 'a 
perpetual stream of quick-coming &ncie8 — an eternal 
sprmg of firesh-blown images, which seem called into ex- 
istence by the sudden flash of those glowing thoughts and 
overwhelming emotions, Aat struggle for expression 
through the whole flow of his poetry, and impart to a 
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diction tbat is often abmpt and inegnlar^ a force and a 
charm which seem frequentlj to realize all that is said of 
inspiration.' 

As a specimen of the gloomy, yet elevated melancholy 
of Byron, we may present his 

▲POSTHOPHE TO THE OCEAN. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll ! 

Ten thonsand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore v— upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — ^thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him,— thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 

For earth's destruction, thou dost all despise, 

Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray. 

And howling to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth : — there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals. 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their day creator the vain title take 
Of Lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada*s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since, their shores obey, — 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts : — ^not so thou. 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves' play-— 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 

Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 
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Thou glorlooi mirror, where the Almighty** form 

GlaMos itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed— in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid dime 

DarkJieaving; — ^boandless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of £temity-— the throiie 

Of the Inyisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each Kone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

Thomas Moore (1780-1852), a native of Ireland, and 
P member of the Ekiglish bar, appeared as a poet before 
Lord Byron, but did not so soon fix the attention of the 
world. He published a transli^tion of the Odes of Ana- 
creon, with notes, in 1800, when only twenty years of age; 
and ill the succeeding year, gave to the public a volume of 
original poetry, under the fictitious name of Little. This 
latter work^ and a similar volume issued in 1806, were 
censured for the licentiotts character of great i^axt of 
their contents ; and it was not before 1813, when he com- 
menced a series of songs for the melodies of his native 
country, that he merited and obtained true applause. The 
Irish Melodies, in which Mr Moore was the author of the 
new poetry, and Sir John Stevenson the harmonizer of 
the airs^ has finally extended to ten numbers, and is one 
of the most admired and popular works of united music 
and verse which Britain has produced. The songs of 
Moore are characterised by a refined gaiety and a spark- 
ling fimcy, with Httle share of the profound passion and 
tenderness which Bums infused into the same class of 
compositions. His language is highly epigrammatic, and 
most dexterously adjusted to the movement of the air and 
the nature of the sentiment, but with the fiiult of too 
obvious an appearance of labour. Li 1816, he contribu- 
ted the poetiy required in a musical publioiiion entitled 
Sacred Songs, Duets, and Trios, and in the next year fixed 
his reputation as one of the first of modem poets, by 
publishing his LaUa Rookh. This is an Oriental tale, or 
rather a series of tales, conceived in the voluptuous spirit 
of Asiatic poetiy, and replete with the richest Asiatic 
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imagerj. It is said to hare produced three thousand 
pounds to the author. Besides his Loves of the AngeUy 
another highly imaginatire and brilliant poem, Moore 
published political satires, and sereral biographical and 
historical works in prose. His general characteristics as 
a poet are summed up when we mention fimcj, wit, and 
liyely and pointed expression. 

In thus far commemorating the greatest poetical names 
of the age^ we hare been obliged to overlook many of less 
lustre^ which may now be brought into view by themselves. 
The Bbt. William Lislb Bowles is distinguished 
as a writer of sonnets, scnne of which he publisiied so 
early as 1789. William Giffobd^ the andior of some 
sentiments^ poems of merit, published, in 1794 and 1795, 
two satires, respectiydy entitled The Baviad and The M<B'- 
viady which had the effect of completely extinguishing a 
generation of tririal r^nsifiers, who at that time usurped the 
public attention. fVom the year 1778 till about 1813, a 
series of pasquinades upon public characters, and more 
frequently upon the sovereign than on any other person, 
issued from the pen of Dr John Wolgot, or, as he called 
himself on his titlepages, Peter Pindar, an individual 
who, with little of the spirit of genuine poetry, possessed a 
wonderful frmd of humour. His satires, though much 
superior to most compositions of the same order, hare now 
&Uen out of notice, in consequence of the interest respect* 
ing the subjects of them having died away. 

Jambs Montgombrt ^1771-1854) is the author of 
various poetical volumes, the most important of whidi are 
entitled Prison Amusements (1797)> The Wanderers of 
Switzerland (1806), The West Ihdies (1810), The World 
htfore the Flood (1813), Greenland (1819), Songs of 
Zion (1822), and The Pelican Island (1827). As a poet 
he is chiefly characterised by purity and elevation of 
thought, hannonious versification, and a fine strain of de- 
votional feelinff. In 1800, Robert Bloomfibld, a shoe- 
maker, published a poem entitled The Farmer's Boy, 
which obtained a high reputation, not only on account of 
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the cucumstances under whicli it bad been 'written^ but 
for itg strikingly true and touehi^ delineation of rustic 
life. In 19&, Hekrv Kirkb Whitb^ a yoong man 
of wngtttaiiy amiable chaiaoter^ publisbed a poem entitled 
Clifton drive, bat died of the efPects of severe slad j in 
1806, when only twenty^one years of age. His poetical 
temains^ published by Mr Southey in three rolimies, 
are chiefly of a moral and devotional character; and, 
without much energy, are very pleasing. About ike 
time when Mr White published his Cli/ian Gnwe, John 
LsTi>BN (177^1811)> ^« son of a Roxburghshire pea- 
sant, and a licentiate of the Soottbh Ohurdi, occasionally 
employed in r^rsification an intdlect for which no kind of 
study or accomplishment seemed unmeet. His ballads 
of the Koutof Keddar and The Mermaid qfCoUmtay, 
published in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, by 
his friend Sir Waltor Scott; his Scenes of Infancy, Fersee 
on an Indian Gold Coin, and some others ; are very fa- 
vourable specimens of his poetical talent. In 1804, 
James Grahams (176&-1811), an advocate at the Scot- 
tish bar, who subsequently b€x»me a cler]^^man of the 
Church of England, published The Sahbim, a poem in 
blank verse, embodying the many fine associations con- 
nected with tiie day oi rest and worship. Though 'the 
Sabbath' appeared anonymously, and in the most unpre- 
tending form, it very soon obtamed general approbation ; 
and the author had the pleasure of hearing it recom- 
mended to his perusal by his own wife, wmle she was 
still unacquainted with the &ct of his having written it. 
Mr Grahame subsequentiy published poetical volumes 
entitled, Sahbath JVcUks, Bittieal Pictures, The Birds of 
Scotland, and British Georgics ; but though these works 
contun much devotional feeling, and animated and flow- 
ing description, none of them possess the merit of 'the 
Sabbath.' 

Among other minor poets who adorned the early years of 
the present century, were Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
who chiefy aimed at raising images of superstitious terror ; 
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the Hoiumrable Wilxjam ^bnobr, who confined him* 
self to the composition of light and gay trifles £ot the 
amusement of polite sodetj; William Sothebt, wJio, 
besides original poems^ &Tonred the public with an 
excellent translation of the Oberan of Ihe German poet 
Wieland, and an admiraUe yersion of Homer; Lomd 
Strakoford, whose translations from the Porti^ese 

Siet Oamoens (1803), were much admired ; REaorAUi 
BBBR, aBierwards Bishop of Calcutta^ author of Pfda* 
tine, a universiiT' prize poem (1803), and one of the few 
such productions which haye obtained general applause ; 
and Mrs John Hunter and Mrs Opib, lespectiyelj die 
authoresses of some beautiful lyrical pieces. Having dws 
brought down the history both of the greater and ifae 
lesser poets to the year 1812, we shall proceed to notioe 
those who haye since appeared. 

John Wilson (178o-1854), a n^tiye of Paisley, and 
for many years Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
Uniyersity of Edinburgh, appeared as a poet in 1806, 
when he carried off the Newdegate prize at Oxford; 
but he did not fix public attention tUl 1812, when he 
published his Isle qf 'Palms, and other Poems, Excepting 
nis City of the Plagwy^ which appeared in 1816, all the 
rest of his poems have been published in periodical 
works. Professor Wilson might haye attained to 
greater distinction as a poet, if he had not beea, 
induced to deyote the most brilliant powers of his 
mind to fugitive prose writings. On the appearance 
of his 'Isle of Palms,' he was generally described 
as a new member of die Lake Scaool of Poetry, but 
apparently for no other reason than that his gemus led 
him to assume a meditative and ideal style, somewhat 
resembling theirs. His poetical character is described by 
a competent critic as consisting of ' a constant glow of 
kind and pure affection — a great sensibility to the charms 
of external nature, and the delights of a private, innocent, 
and contemplative life — a &ncy richly stored with images 
of natural beauty and simple enjoyments — great tender- 
ness and pathos in the representation of sufierings and 
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80ROW, tbouffli almost always calmed, and even brisht- 
eoed, by the beating influences of pityins loye, confiding 
pihsty, and conscioas innocence/ AJmost me only passioas 
iritb whicb bis poetry is conyersant, continues this writer, 
^are the gentler sympathies of our nature— tender com- 
passion, oonfiding affection, and guiltless sorrow. From 
ail these there results, along wim a most touching and 
tzanquillising sweetness, a certain monotony and languor, 
"H^iidi, to those who read poetry for amusement merely, 
will be apt to appear like duhiess, and must be felt as a 
defect by aU who haye been used to the yariety, rapidity, 
and energy of the popular poetiy of the day.'* 

Jakbs Hogg (1771-1835), originally a shepherd in the 
secluded district of Ettrick in Scotland, after some less 
successful attempts in yerse, produced in 1813 his beau- 
tiful poem, or combination of poems, entitled The Queen's 
Wake; followed by two yolumes of Dramatic Talee 
(1814), The PilffHms of the Sun (1815), Queen Hynde 
(1825), and other poetical works. Mr Hogg enjoyed the 
merit of haying, from the condition of an unlettered pea- 
sant, struggled through many im&yourable and adyerse 
circumstances, into a literary reputation which many men 
possessing eyery adyantage might well enyy. His quali- 
flcatioiiS as a poet haye been described as * great powers 
of yersification, an unusual copiousness and £icility in 
the use of poetical fiction and imagery, a liyely concep- 
tion of natural beauty, with a auick and prolific fimcy to 
body forth his conceptions.' With these merits, he was 
said to want that taste which is usually to be gained from 
a systematic education ; and, as might be expected of a 
poet so constituted, he succeeded best in themes which 
extend beyond the sphere of natural and ordinary things, 
where his fimcy obtains its freest play, and no images of 
inferior purity are likely to occur. The public has accord- 
ingly decided that the best specimen of his genius is to be 
found in a tale entitled Kilmeny (part of the * Queen's 

* Edinburgh Beyiew, XXYI. 460. 
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Wake/) which descri])es the xeoollectioiifl of a child who 
had in her sleep been carried away into fairyland^ and 
permitted^ after a time, to return for a short period to her 
mortal pursuits. The power of the poet in supematural 
description is there displayed with great dehcacy and 
beaaty ; and a wild and unearthly charm, totally unlike 
anytlung else in the circle of British poetry, is diffused 
oyer the whole composition. 

A comic poem, entitled Anster Fcur, was published in 
1812 by Mr Wiluam Tennakt, a Scottish schoolmaster, 
who affcerwards became professor of Oriental Languages 
in the Uniyendty of St Andrews. It extended to six 
cantos ; and, with a slight thread of story running through- 
out, was chiefly descriptive of a series of rustic festiyities 
and games, supposed to take place at the village of Anstru- 
ther, or Anster, in the sixteenth century. The stanza em- 
ployed in this poem is of a kind much used by the Italian 
poets, by whom it is styled the ottava rima, from its oon- 
taimng eight lines, but which had not been adopted by 
the poets of our own country since the time of Elisabeth. 
Widi the Italian rhyme, ^ Tennant reyiyed a gay and 
fiuotastic humour, peculiar to soma of the Italian writers, 
and in which he has since found no equal, except in the 
Beppo of Lord Byron. The Edinburgh Review says, in 
reference to Anster Fair, ' The great charm of this singu- 
lar composition consiBts in the provision of images and 
groups which it thrusts upon the &ncy, and the crowd 
and hurry and animation with which they are ail jostled 
and driven along ; but this, though a yeryfrare merit in 
any modem production, is entitled perhaps to less dis- 
tinction than the perpetual sallies and outbreakings of a 
rich and poetical imagination, by which the homely themes 
on which the author is professedly employed, are constantly 
ennobled or contrasted, and in which the ardour of a mind 
evidently fitted for higher tasks, is somewhat capriciously 
expended.' A specimen of this poem, in which the fiag- 
ments of many ai£Ferent verses are huddled together, wSl 
serve to enliven these pages of literary and historical 
detail: — 
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THE OATHEKlirO TO AWSTEm FAIIU 

Gomes next from Ro8s>tfaire and from Sntkerland 
" The honiy-kirackled kilted Higfalandman ; 
From where upon the rocky Caithness strand 

Breaks the long wave that at the Pole b^gan; 
And where Lochfyne from her prolific sand 

Her herrings g^res to feed each bordering dan^ 
Arrire the bMgne«hod men of genVous eye, 
Plaided, and breechless all, with Edom's hairy thigh.— 
And erVy husbandman, round Largo-law, 

Hath scraped his huge-wheeled dung-cart fair and cleaa, 
M^erein, on sacks stuffed full of oaten straw. 

Sits the goodwife, Tarn, Katey, Jock, and Jean ; 
In flowers and ribands drest, the horses draw 

StoBtly their creaking oumbenome machine, 
As, on his cart-head, sits the goodman proud. 
And cheerily cracks his whip, and whistles dear and loud.-. 
Then from her coalpits Dysart vomits forth 

Her subterranean men of colour dun. 
Poor human mouldwarps I doomed to scrape in earth, 

Cimmerian people, strangers to the sun ; 
Gloomy as soot, with faces grim and swarth, 

They march, most sourly leering every one. 

Next, from the wdl-airM andent town of Crail, 
Go out her craftsmen with tumultuous din, 

Her wind-bleached fishers, sturdy-limbed and hale^ 
Her in-kneeed tailors, garrulous and thin ; 

And some are flushed with horns of pithy ale, 

And some are fierce with drams of smuggled gin. 

♦ * * ♦ 

And market-maids, and aproned wives, that bring 

Their gingerbread in baskets to the Fair; 
And cadgers with their creels, that hang by string 

From their lean horse ribs, rubbing off the hair ; 
And crook-legged cripples that on crutches swing 

Their shabby persons with a noble air. 

♦ • « • 

Nor only was the land with crowds opprest. 
That trample forward to th* expected Fair ; 

The harassed ocean had no peace or rest. 
So many keels her foamy bosom tear ; 

For, mto view, now sailing from the west. 
With streamers idling in the bluish air. 

Appear the painted pleasure-boats superb. 

♦ ♦ ♦ # 
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Aad led'fnnred Usher-boatf ttiar are spied 
In MKitii-eMl, tiUiDg o'er the jeeper maiii, 

Wfaoee wing-like oan» ditpread on either cid 
Now ewoop on ees, now ride in iky agiin. 

Mr Leigh Hust (1784-1859) published in 1814 a 
lirelj and half^adiical poem, entided The Fead qftks 
Poetif and two years afiter established his reputation 
by The Story of Bimini, a tale of earl j Itafian life, 
founded on a passage in Dante. He afterwards pre- 
sented A Legend of Florence^ and The Palfrey ; the 
first a drama, the latter a narratire poem. Mr Hunt 
formed his style partly on the Italian poets, and partly 
on our own early writers: he has 'the same fresh, 
lirely, and artless pictures of external manner» with 
the latter writers — ^the same profusion of gorgeous, 
but redmidant and needless description — the same &mi- 
liarity, and eren homeliness of diction ; and, abore all, the 
simpudtj and directness in representing actions and pas- 
sions in colours true to nature, but without any apparent 
attention to their effect, or any ostentation, or even Tisible 
impression as to their moral operation and tendency. The 
great dietinction bettoeen the andent and modem poets if, 
that the former painted more from the eye^ and lees/rom the 
mindy than the latter. They described things and actions 
as they saw ihem^ without expressing ^ or^ at any rate^ with- 
otU dwelling^ on the deep-seated emotions from which the 
objects derived their interest^ or the actions their character. 
The modems^ on the contrary ^ have brought these promi- 
nently forward^ and explained and enlarged upon them 
perhaps at excessive length. Mr Hunt, in Rimini, fol- 
lows the ancient school ; and though he has necessarily 
gone somewhat beyond the naked notices that would have 
suited the age of Chaucer, he has kept himself far more 
to the delineation of visible physical realities than any 
other modem poet on such a subject'* 

The poetry of Mr Hunt would probably hare attained 
a wider popularity, if it had not been chained with 
some considerable blemishes, both in expression, and in 

* Edinburgh Beyiew, XXYL 476. 
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the selection of subjects. His descriptions of natural 
sceneiy are the most unexceptionablj pleasing portions 
of his works : they are marked bj a peculiar clearness 
and freshness^ which affect the mind like a picture. 
As a eenerallj characteristic specimen^ we present the 
eondudong passage of Rimini^ in which he describes the 
approach of the funeral party with his dead hero and 
l^ine. 

THE FUKEBAL OF THE LOVEBS. 

The days were then at dose of Autumn still, 

A little rainy, and, towards nightfall, diill ; 

There was a fitful, moaning air abroad ; 

And ever and anon, over the road, 

The last few leaves came fluttering from the trees. 

Whose trunks now thronged to sight, in dark varieties. 

The people, who from reverence kept at home, 

liistened till afternoon to hear them oome $ 

And hour on hour went by, and nought was heard 

But some chance horseman, or the wind that stirred, 

Till towards the vesper hour ; and then 'twas said 

Some heard a voice, which seemed as if it read ; 

And others said that they could hear a sound 

Of many horses trampling the moist ground. 

Still nothing came — till on a sudden, just 

As the wind opened in a rising gust, 

A voice of chanting rose, and as it spread, 

They plainly heard the anthem for the dead. 

It was the choristers who went to meet 

The train, and now were entering the first street. 

Then turned aside that city, young and old. 

And in their lifted hands the gushing sorrow rolled. 

But of the older people, few could bear 

To keep the window, when the train drew near ; 

And all felt double tenderness to see 

The bier approaching slow and steadily, 

On which those two in senseless coldness lay. 

Who but a few short months — it seemed a day.^ 

Had left their walls, lovely in form and mind, 

In sunny manhood he— she first of womankind. 

They say that when Duke Ouido saw them oome. 

He clasped his hands, and looking round the room| 

Lost his old wits for ever. From the morrow 

None saw him after. But no more of sorrow. 
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On Ihat wame iiig^t, thorn lortn mUeutlj 
Were bofied in one gisre, nmier a tree ; 
Theref Me hjtidef and band in liand, tfaef laf 
la the green gronnd s and on line nij^its in May 
Yonng lieuts betfotbed nied to gq t£are to pnj. 

The next indmdiial vlio attracted the Botioe of Ihe 
pubfie as apoet, was Mb Pesct Btwhb I^BLLBT (179^ 
1822)^ the eldest son of a baronet in Sussex. A poan 
entitled Qjueen Mob, pnMislied without Ms consent while 
he was at ooD^e, sidjected him to nmcii censoie^ on ae- 
cottnt of the aniastical opoiions contained m it. jjus, 
and othflF oicumstances c^ his life^ tended to emhitter a 
mind which seems to hare been altogether of an ixregn- 
lar kind^ and pediaps nrerenied his poetical talatts 
from bebg follj appreciated. His principal pdbfica* 
tions are> — The ReooUcfldam ; Akutar, or the Spirit of 
Solitude ; The Cenei, a tragedy ; Adonais, a lament for 
the death of Mr John Keats ; Hellas ; Prometheus Un^ 
hound. A selection of his best works was published after 
his death. The greater part of the poetry of SheUej has 
a mystical grandenr, whidli alike recommeiidB it to the more 
enthusiastic lorers cirene, and disqaalifies it from giTing 
ireneral pleasore. Borne of his smaller pieces, howerer, 
Wex^enced a better reception. ^ 

In 1817. Mr John Keais (1796-1820), a joaHi of 
obscore birth, who had been edocated as a surgeon's ap- 
prentice, published a rohtme of poems, the most of which 
nad been written before he attained the age of twenty. 
They were hailed by many as giving promise of a yery high 
poetical genins ; and Mr Keats next year published a 
longer piece entitled Endpnion, and, in 1820, his Lamia, 
Isabella, and other Poems. With, some youthM &alts, the 
compositions of Keats possessed many mmts. He threw 
a new, striking, and most poetical feeling upon many of 
the mythic stories and chaxacteis of ancient times ; and 
his Eve of St Agnes is a tale full of rich description and 
romantic interest. This youthful genius died of consump 
tion, immediately afiter completing his twenty-fourth year. 
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In 1820, Mr Brtan Williabi Procter, under the 
fictitious name of Barry Cornwall, published Mareian 
Colonna^ an Italian T<de^ ioUk Three DranuUic Scenes^ 
and other Poems; since which time he has appeared as 
a tragic dramatist, and presented several other poetical 
Tolumes. His characteristics are, ^ a beautiful fancy and a 
beautiful diction ; a fine ear for the music of Terse, and 
great tenderness and delicacy of feeling*' 

Charles Wolfb (1791-1823), an Irish Protestant 
clergyman, secured in his brief life a lasting reputation 
by one small poem, but one of arresting pathos and sub- 
limity^ The Burial of Sir John Moore. He died of 
consumption. Such was also the fate of a young Scot- 
tish clergyman, Robert Pollok (1799-1827), author of 
an elaborate poem in blank verse, The Course of Time, 
which has passed through many editions. The object of 
this composition is to describe the spiritual life and 
destiny of man : it is full of fine passages, but in many 
places repels by the stem and harsh tone of its religious 
spirit. Henrt Hart Milman, a clergyman of the estab- 
lished Church of England, and professor of poetry in 
Oxford, is the author of several poetical volumes, chiefly 
dramatic, which have obtained praise, though not an ex- 
tensive popularity. 

The title of the first song-writer of his age after Moore 
belonged to Mr Thomas Maynes Bayly (1797-1839), 
a man of amiable character, bom to finrtime, but destined 
to undergo many of the mishaps which so often fall to 
the lot of poetical genius. An aiiy, cheerful style of 
verse, bom of the gay manner of the fashionable world, 
and yet conveying much of the pathos which lurks be- 
neath themost fnvolous life, is the leading characteristic 
of Mr Bayly. The Horatian philosophy o{ Fd be a 
BtOferfiyy secured the admiration of the public 

What thongh you tell me each gay little rover 
Shrinks from the hreath of the first autumn day ; 

Surely 'tis better, when summer is over. 
To die when all fair things are fading away. 
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Some in life's winter may toil to discoTer 

Means of procuring a weary delay — 
rd be a butterfly, living a rover. 

Dying when fair things are fading away! 

A deep interest belongs to the life and poetry of 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon— the *L. E. L/ of the 
periodicals of her day — (1802-1838), authoress of The 
Improvisatricey and sereral other rolumes. With an 
external manner which seemed gay and yolatile, she 
breathed in her yerse the spirit of romantic melancholy. 
Felicia Hemans (1793-1835) obtained equal distinc- 
tion by her poems, in which we find a similar tone of 
melancholy, joined to profound tenderness, along with a 
profusion of beautiful images. There is, howeyer, in 
the works of both these ladies, a sameness which pre- 
yents them from being much read. Another female 
author of sad history, is the Hon. Mrs Norton, ^ the 
Bjrron of modem poetesses.' Her chief works are The 
Undying One (on the story of the Wandering Jew), The 
Dream, and The Child of the Islands. Mabt Howitt 
enjoys a respectable rank in this class, principally 
on account of her many beautiful ballads. By 
uniyersal consent, the highest place among hying 
poetesses is assigned to Mrs Bbowning (bom Elizabeth 
Barrett), the wife of the poet Bobert Browning. From 
her seyenteenth year, notwithstanding ill health and 
other afflictions, this lady has been pouring out yolume 
after yolume of beautiful and impressiye poetry, under 
the titles of an Essa^ on Mind, The Seraphim, The 
Romaunt of the Page, Casa Guidi Windows, Aurora Leigh, 
&C. Many of her latter years have been spent in Itiy. 
In her style, she shows an affinity to Shelley and 
Tennyson, but with a force and originaHty that bring 
her to the leyel of these bards. A keen sympathy with 
all who are belieyed to be oppressed — whether nations, 
or classes, or individuals — is one of the strongest 
features of Mrs Browning's muse. She thus puts the 
case of factory children : 
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Do y<e hear the children weeping, my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 
The young birds are chiiping in the nest ; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west ; 
But the young, young children, my brothers. 

They are weeping bitterly ! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others. 
In the country of the free. 

For oh, say the children, we are weary, 

And we cannot run or leap ; 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping — 
We £biU upon our faces trying to go ; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring, 

Throu^ the coal-dark, undeiground — 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 

For, all day, the wheels are droning, tuniing-<* 

Their wind comes in our faces — 
Till our hearts turn — our heads, with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places — 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling — 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the wall — 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling — 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all ! 
And, all day, the iron wheels are droning ; 

And sometimes we could pray, 
* ye wheels ' — ^breaking out in a mad moaning — 
' Stop ! be silent for to-day !' 

Ay ! be silent ! let them hear each other breathing 

For a moment, mouth to mouth — 
Let them touch eadi other's hands, in a fresh wreathing 
Of their tender human youth ! 
Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals — 
Let them prove their inward souls against the notion 
That they live in you, or under you, wheels 1 
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Stilli all day, the iroa wheela go onwaid, 

As if Fate in each were stark ; 
And the children's souls, which God is calling sonward. 

Spin on blindly in the dark. 

Allan Cunkinqham (1785-1842) was the author of 
various poetical volumes, as well as of several novels and 
biographies ; but his reputation must rest on a group of 
imitations of old ballads and sosgs, which he produced 
in early life, ere he had jet emerged from the ranks of 
the Scottish peasantry. Another heard of this grade, 
but of less happy history, is John Clare, a native 
of Northamptonshire. His poetry di^lays a minute 
acquaintance with external nature,, and an earnest love 
of it, joined to much amiable feeling. Afler enjoying, 
from the success of his poems, a brief period of pros- 
perity, Clare fell into misfortunes^ which had the effect 
of depriving him of reason. More recently, Scotland 
produced a genuine poet in Bobebt Nicoll^ whose 
span of life, however, was limited to twenty-four years. 
The poems and songs of Niooll, some of which are in 
his vernacular tongue, have given him the name of 
ScotkmttB Sec&nd Bums. They d^lay much of ihe 
passionate energy, and a laige share of the philan- 
thropy, which characterise the works of the Ayrshire 
bard. Another modem Scottish poet of genuine merit 
was William Motherwell (1797-1835). His ballads 
of Jeanie Morison and Wearies Well are replete with 
a tragic melancholy that stands quite alone in Scottish 
verse. ' Circumstances are not favourable to the culti* 
vation of any provincial ki^uage; nevertheless^, the 
pretensions of the Scottish Muse eontinue to be ably 
upheld by Jahes Ballantine, many ci whose songs 
— for example, one embodying the poetical proverb. 
Ilka blade o ffrass heps its aki drop o' cfew— exhibit a 
sweetness and tenderness marking the true poet 

The publication of the E^ecM Addresses in 1813 
obtained a brilliant reputation as a comic poet for 
Jahes Shith (1775-1839), the brother of Horace 
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Smith the novelist The Tohime consisted of imitations 
of the chief poets of the day ; hut, imlike the generality 
of burlesque poems, those of Smith may be read over 
and orer again for their own merits. The sale of 
twenty editions of such light £eimiliar poems, while 
many rolumes of erteemed rene re.t with one, .how. 
in a striking manner how mudi more acc^table is that 
which makes us smile, than even the profoundest 
exhibitions of sentiment Thoiub Hood (1798-1845) 
attained a high reputation on account of his many 
comic effusions, in which punning itas practised with 
an accompanying humour that for once made it respect- 
aUe in literature! In some of his productions, such 
as The Flea of the Midsummer Fairies, The Dream of 
Eugene Aram, The HavMted House, and above all, The 
8ong of the Shirt, he displayed other qualities — ^imagina- 
tion and feeling— which were &8t raising his name into 
a higher kind of distinction, when he was cut o£P by 
a lingering illness in the prime of life. The Bev. 
WiujAM Barham, author of Ingoldsby Legends, may 
be ranked with this class of modem poets : since 
Hudibras, the English language has never been so 
dexterously or so comically hanSed. 

The highest place among our living bards is, since the 
death of Wordsworth, accorded to Ai<fb£2> Txnnyson, 
now poet-laureate. His reputation rests on a group of 
miscellaneous pieces first issued in 1830, and afterwards, 
with additions, in 1842, and on several larger poems 
since published. The Princess, In Memoriam, Maud, and 
the IcfyUs of the King. They have fixed the attention 
of a large proportion of the young and thoughtful 
minds of our time. Mr Tennyson's muse is contem- 
plative, retrospective, earnest, and replete with an 
elegant melancholy. There is ofi«n an exquisite 
simplicity in his thoughts. It may at the same time 
be remarked that no poet has, within so small a 
compass, exhibited such a wide range of styles and 
gubjecta. In his pages, says one of his critics, 
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Megendary history, fairy fiction, Greek poetry, and 
trees endowed with human speech, blend in the pro- 
cession with Egyptian fanatics, rapt nuns, English 
ladies, peasant girls, artists, lawyers, farmers — ^in &ct| 
a tolerably complete representation of the miscellaneous 
public of the present day ; while the forms yaiy from 
epic fragments to the homeliest dialogues — ^firom tho 
simplest utterance of emotion in a song, to the highest 
allegory of a terrible and profound law of life.* 

FROM THE L0TOS-EATEB& 

[The lotos is an Eastern plant, eaten for the sake of the luxurious 
sleepiness which it produces.] 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from ns, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful past^ 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war wit^ evil ? La there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 

All things have rest, and ripen towards the grave ; 

In edlence ripen, fall, and cease ; 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 

How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 

With half -shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half dream f 

To hear each other's whispered speech ; 

Eating the lotos, day by day ; 

To watch the crisp6d ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To the infliience of mild-minded melancholy ; 

To muse and brood, and live again in memoiy 

With those old faces of our In&mcy, 

Heaped over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust shut in an urn of bniss. 

Lord Macaulat (1800-1859), while chiefly esteemed 
as a historian, has also a high reputation as a poet 
His juyenile ballad of Ivty, a Song of the SvguenoCs^ 
embodying the triumph of Henry lY. over the army 
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of the League, is certaiiily one of the moBt thriUing 
compomdons of its class. When advanced into middle 
life; he presented his Lays of Andewt Rome, ^^hich 
established his poetical reputation. They are an 
attempt, by the aid of learning, to reproduce the 
chants, analogous to our modem ballads, on "which it 
is now supposed that the earlier portion of Roman 
history is founded. They giye us, in viyid and 
energetic yerse, four of the heroic stories which may 
be supposed to have been favourites with the Boman 
populace and tribunes. This volume has experienced 
an extraordinary degree of popularity. 

A similar ballad strain, tinged with an opposite 
political feeling has been assumed by the Hon. Mr 
Smtthe and Professor AtTOUN of Edinburgh. The 
LayB of the ScoUish CavdUers (1849), by Mr Aytoun^ 
form a really remarkable volume, their fervid eloquence 
having caused the Scottish public to glow over the 
glories of Montrose and Dundee, to all appearance as 
cordially as they have everyone over the sufferings of 
more favourite martyrs. Mr Aytoun, in his BothweU 
/1 856), has produced an elaborate, but less successful 
poem on a well-known Scottish historical subject. His 
genius is as well calculated to shine in the heroi-comic 
as in the tragic vein. The Bon Gaultier Ballads, 
written by him in coi\junction with his early friend 
Theodore Martin, are amongst the most successful 
efforts of the mocking muse in our time< 

America has, during this age, produced many poets 
worthy to be ranked amongst their English brethren. 

WiLLIAH CULLEN BaYANT and FiTZQBBENE HaLLECK 

are the most notable of those who adorned the first 
third of the nineteenth century. Afler them, in point 
of time, come H W. Longfellow, N. P. Willis, R.. 
H. Dana, Edoab Allan Poe, and O. W* Holme& 
The works of Mr Longfellow have not merely impressed 
the British as well as the American public^ but they 
may be said to have for the last twenty years been 
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scarcely riralled in popukritj m England hy any 
natiye poems wkateTer. His diction is clear, simple, 
and elegant, and his rein of bought fhll of a pensire 
toidemess and beauty, 

E^EKDZEE Elliott (1781^1849), of Sheffield, only 
became known as a poet when passing into the wane 
of life. He abounded in vehement feelii^, which he 
displayed ohi^sfly on political topics, and particularly 
against the laws for trammelling trade in com. Hence 
he has been styled the Gom-iaw RAg^mer. Sir John 
BowBiKO, in his capacity as a poet, is chiefly reoog* 
nised by his many happy translations from the Dutch, 
Russian, and other languages little cidtirated in 
England. In Chasles Mackat, author of Ths 
Sakmcmdrme, and other PomM, we discoTor a tone 
which reminds us of the manner of Croldsnkith. He 
has, however, in his Voices from the Crowd, shown a 
flow of energetic feeling entirely his own. The Festm 
of Philip James Bailet, followed as it has been by 
other poems, has created for its author a fame of a very 
peculiar kind. His aim has been to describe the history 
of a divii^dy instructed mind or soul, soaring upwards 
to communion with the 'universal life' or 'fental deity^' 
^o follow a poet into i?egions so spiritual is possible to 
but a few. In 1853, tne public was startled by the 
publication of a volume of Poems, marked by a redond* 
ance of imagery and a fervour of feeling singular even 
in our age. The author, Alexandeb ^buth, proved 
to be a young man of estimable character, occupying 
a> humble situation in Glasgow. He was very soon 
transferred, by the generous patronage of the town 
council of Edinbuigh, to a more congenial position, 
that of secretary to the University of Edinburgh. In 
]1857, he came forward with another volume, entitled 
City Poems, manifesting the same opulence of fancy as 
jthe first Many other poets jadom an age usually 
said to be. not very favourable to the cultivation of 
jbhis department of literature. Amongst these may 
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be enumerated Dated Mont, Mr Mokcktov MilneSi 
Camilla Toulmdt, Besbis Bayneb Paskbs, Isa O&aig^ 
EuzA Cook, Pbamges Bbowve, and Ladj EMMSLimE 
Stuart Wobtley, as those who appear to enjoy the 
aiost Tital repatation. 



BRAMAnffra. 

Danng the course of the age now under our notice, 
dnimatio literature has xmdezgone a change correspond- 
ing with that wliich has taken place in all other depart- 
ments of the helles4ettre8. The taste for re^ar 
tragedies and comedies has declined with the taste for 
Pope and Richardson; and in their place have come 

Elajs of a less formal kind, displaying the pathos and 
umour of human life in that mixed state in which 
they are found in reality, and generally with much 
Hreliness and rapidity of action. A new species of 
dramatic representation has also come into rogae--^ 
namely, die Melodrama; which, being a defineation of 
some romantic incident, aided by great splendour of 
scenery, dress, and decoration, may be sud to correspond 
with the department of fictitious literature which, origin- 
ating with Walpole, has been brought to perfection by 
Mrs BadcMe, Sir Walter Scott, and others. It is tiie 
common opinion that the literature of the drama has 
declined in our times ; and no one can deny that there 
are not now engaged in it the same superior intellects 
which gave it such lustre in the days of Elizabeth, or 
even in those of Queen Anne. For this, howeyer, the 
chief reason is perhaps one of an accidental nature. 
Successful writing for the stage seems to require a close 
ctmnection with the theatre itself, in order that the 
author may be able to adapt the language, characters, 
and general structure of the piece, to those circumstances, 
known only to actors, which tend to make dramatic 
representation effectual Hence it is found that the 
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greatest dramatists of former times were either themr 
selves players, or maintained a close acquaintance with 
the theatre. A wide space, however, has been drawn 
between the literary men of the present day and the 
actors. Oar greatest poets, disdaining to subject their 
genius to a schooling from the performers, or to bend to 
considerations of theatrical convenience, have either 
abstained from dramatic composition, or written only 
what they term dramatic poems ; that is, poems in a 
dramatic form, but not designed for representation. In 
the defect of better writers, there has arisen a dass, 
consisting partly of actors and managers, who, without 
the genius of the kindred class of men who flourished 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., display the 
same readmess and skill, and in some instances no 
inconsiderable share of ability, in serving the theatres 
with pieces calculated to affect or entertaili common 
audiences. 

In the department of tragedy, so far as tragedy can 
be said to have had a distinct existence, we find little 
produced in this age besides the dramatic poems to 
which allusion has been made, or, at the best, tragedies 
intended, but not in the least fitted, for representation* 
In 1798, Miss Joanna Baillie (1764-1851) published 
the first volume of a series of what she designated 
Plc^8 on the Passions, of which other two volumes subse* 
quently appeared. These are partly tragedies and 
partly comedies, one of each class being devoted to the 
development of a particular ruling passion, such as love, 
ambition, hope, and revenge. A volume of miscel- 
laneous plays proceeded from the same pen in 1804 ; 
and The Family Legend, a tragedy, produced in 1810, 
closes the list of the dramatic works of this distinguished 
lady. According to a modem critic, there is in all 
these compositions great vigour, great variety of situation 
and character, a vehement and nervous eloquence, and 
a perpetual flow of exalted thought and feeling. The 
defects which disqualified them for the stage are 
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deficiencies of interest, of situation, of the rapidity and 
folness of action, by which the attention of a theatrical 
audience can alone be sustained. 

The tragedy of Semorse, by Colebidoe ; the tragic 
plays of HaUdon Hill and Auichmdranet by Sir Walter 
Scott; the Manfred, Werner, Marino FaUero, Sardan- 
apalWf and Two Foscari, of Byron ; the Mirandola of 
Procter, are also to be classed as dramatic poems, 
partaking of the ordinary character of the poetical pro- 
ductions of their respective authors, but possessing 
perhaps less of their usual yigour. Bertram, a tragedy 
by the Key. Egbert Maturik, better known as a 
novelist, has appeared on the stage, for which, however, 
the wild passions delineated, and the odious nature of 
the subject, render it scarcely fit E/vadne and The 
Apostate, by Mr Richard Lalor Sheil ; Fazio, by the 
Rev. Henry Milman; Ion, by Mr Talfourd; The 
Patrician's Daughter, by Mr Marston; and Julian, 
Rienzi, and Ths Vespers of Palermo, by Miss Mary 
Russell Mitford, are modem plays, respectable as 
dramatic poems, which have experienced some share of 
success upon the stage. On the other hand. The Lady 
of Lyons, by Sir Lytton Bulwer, while not meeting 
the requirements of the moralising reader, is successful 
as an acting play. The only author of recent times 
who has resmsed our ideas of the great dramatists of a 
former age, is Mr James Sheridan Knowles, who, 
like Maturin and Sheil, is a native of Ireland, and is 
perhaps indebted for a part of his success to his profes- 
sional connection with the stage. The principal plays 
of this writer are, Gaius Gracchus, Virginius, William 
Tell, Ths Wife, and The Hunchback. His style, though 
modelled upon that of Massinger, is characterised by 
a simple energy and ardour peculiar to himself, but 
which sometimes betrays him into bald and homely 
expressions. 

The genteel comedy of the eighteenth century may 
be said to have terminated with the productions of 
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IliGHABD Bbinslet SiuiKiDAir (1751-1816}, a lessee of 
Druiy Lane Theatre, and eminent as an orator in the 
House of Commons. In polish of composition, and 
viyacitj of dialogue, nothing can exceed the Bivah^ 
Duenna^ and Sdkool for Scandai of this celebrated 
dramatist ; though few of the characters display indivi- 
duality, and the morality of the plot is often defectire. 

Of the writers who haye been described as chiefly 
supplying the new pieces required at the theatres, one 
of tne firat in point of time was John O'Kebfb (1746*- 
1833), a native of Ireland, and who for a long time was 
a strolUng actor in that country. From about the year 
1 779 to a late period of his life, 0*Keefe was constantly 
employed in writmg plays, of which aboye £% were 
brought out at the London theatres, being generally 
light humorous pieces, designed only to make peopk 
merry, but sometimes containing a dash of original 
character. The most popular are The Agreeable Surpriee, 
Wild Oats, Modem Antignes, The Highland Heel, and The 
Foot Soldier. Charles Dibdin (1748-1815) wrote 
many dramatic pieces for temporary amusement, bat is 
now remembered only for the great variety of national 
and nautical songs which he composed in the course of 
his own endeavours to entertain the public, as a reciter 
and singer. During the war occasioned by the French 
Bevolution, the songs of Dibdin, of which the music 
was generally his own, had so powerful an effect in 
animating the lower departments of the naval service, 
that the author was thought worthy of a pension of two 
hundred pounds a year : those of a pathetic and a£^ 
tionate kind may be described as models in that species 
of composition. Mr Geobgb Colman, son of the emi- 
nent dramatist of the same name, formerly mentioned, 
was the author of The MotmUuneer$f The Foot CrenHemanf 
John BuUf The Heir-at-Law, and other popular plays ; 
the distinguishing merit of which lies in a mixture of 
characters of tendemiess and pathos, with the usual 
persons of the comic drama. The Dramatist^ The Will, 
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and Laugh when you Oan, are the best of the numerous 
productionfl of Frederick Eeynolds, who for fortj 
years served Covent Garden Theatre m the capacity of 
what he called 'thinker;* that isj performer of every 
kind of literary labour required in the establishment. 
Another diligent labourer for the theatres was Thomas 
HoLCROFT, of whose numerous plays TJie Eoad to Ruin 
still maintains a deserved place on the stage. Th€ 
Hon/eymoon, by John Tobin, and Bpeed the Plough and 
27ie School of Beform, by Thohas Morton, were the 
most distinguished dramatic productions of the earlier 
years of the present century ; and of the more recent 
writers of this class, Messrs Poole, Flanche, Jerrold, 

BCANCHARD, BOURICAULT, BUCKSTONE, TOM TaTLOR, 

Shirley Brooks, and Stirling Coyne, may be men- 
titmed as the most eminent. 



NOVELISTS AND ROMANCERS. 

The English novel, which took its rise from Kichard- 
son. Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, in the reign of 
George XL, was not cultivated with great success during 
the earlier years of his successor. The works of this 
kind which appeared between 1760 and 1790 are 
generally poor imitations of the various styles of the 
eminent writers just named, and claim no notice in the 
present work. Among the few exceptions, the most 
conspicuous are the Evelina (1777) and CeciUa (1782) 
of Miss Frances Bumey, afterwards Madame D'Arblay, 
who subsequently wrote Camilla and The Wanderer of 
NorvDoy^ besides a memoir of her father, the author of 
the History of Music The first of these novels was 
composed by stealth, it is said, at the age of seventeen, 
and only acknowledged by the author to her parents, 
when they, in common with the public, had discovered 
its extraordinary merits. So mgh a reputation did 
Madame D'Arblay obtain by her prose fictions, that for 
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one of the last she received three thousand pounds. 
Their most prominent merit lies in the lively and just 
pictures of character with which they are fil|ed. 
Another hut less important exception may he instanced 
in The Recess (1783), hy Miss Sophia Lee, a tale of the 
time of Elizaheth, in which there is much romantic 
interest. In 1784, appeared the impressive eastern 
tale of Vathek, the composition of William Beckford, 
afterwards of Fonthill, a man of vast fortune, which he 
spent chiefly in magnificent works of art. The fina). 
scene of this story is suhlime and affecting in an extra- 
ordinary degree. Mr Beckford was also the author of 
several works descriptive of European countries. Mrs 
Charlotte Smith (1749-1806), a gentlewoman who 
was forced hy severe misfortunes to resort to her pen 
for subsistence, may he said to have revived the novel 
of modem times, after it had for some time been 
dormant. Her Emmeline, Celestifia, and Old English 
Manor-house, not to speak of other works of scarcely 
inferior merit, made that impression upon the public 
which is usually produced by something different from, 
or superior to, what has previously been femiHar : they 
were tales of passion, related in an interesting manner, 
with a happy mixture of pathos and humour, and a 
lively and varied exhibition of natural character. 

In 1789, Dr John Moore, a native of Scotland, 
published the first of a series of novels by which he 
acquired celebrity. Zeluco displays a knowledge of 
human nature, and a force of moral painting, which 
entitle the author to a respectable place among the 
British novelists. It was followed by Edward (1796) 
and Mordaunt (1800), which, though betraymg a 
gradual decline of power in the writer, are works of 
no inconsiderable merit. The Simple Story (1791), and 
Nature and Art (1796), by Mrs Inchbald, an actress 
and dramatic writer, are novejs of this period which 
have likewise obtained an established reputation. The 
authoress has not distinguished herself more honourably 
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by her talents than b j some circumstances in her private 
life. In a profession which, more than most others, 
exposes its yotaries to extrayagance, to vice, and t6 
poverty, she lired with the simplicity and purity of an 
anchorite, and thus was able to succour many distressed 
iriends, and to realise an independency for herself. She 
was the editor of a large collection of plays, to which 
she contributed critical remarks of much judgment. 

About the time when Mrs Smith was reviving the 
novel, that species of fiction called the romance, which 
has been already described as taking its ri^e with Mr 
Walpole and Mrs Reeve, and as being devoted to the 
description of scenery and character of the middle or 
Gothic ages, was improved by the genius of Mrs Ann 
Badcliffe (1764-1823), the wife of a gentleman who 
conducted a newspaper in London. Her first work, 
The Castles of Athlyn and Ihmba^ne, produced in her 
twenty-fifth year, gave little promise of excellence ; but 
she soon afler issued, in rapid succession, Tlie Sicilian 
Romance, The Romance of the Forest, The Mysteries 
of Udo^ho, and The Italian (the last in 1797), all of 
which powerfully arrested public attention. Mrs £.ad- 
cli^ may be said to have been the first to take fiill 
advantage, for a literary purpose, of fear and mystery, 
whether depending on natural circumstances, or on the 
superstition of the reader. She lays the scene of her 
stories in some place with which her readers associate 
ideas of awe and romantic terror — the recesses of an 
unfrequented forest in France, the dungeons of a Sicilian 
castle, or the dark and long-drawn aisles of an Italian 
monastery. These scenes she peoples with characters, 
not marked particularly by any individual features, but 
belonging to certain classes — ^a tyrannical and guilt-laden 
dount, an aged and garrulous housekeeper, a gentle and 
gallant hero, a soft and sentimental heroine, a pert but 
superstitious waiting-maid, a subordinate villain either 
^om the cloister or the guard-room, and a variety of 
other persons who act either for good or ill, and help to 
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derelop the plot Sights and noises^ apparenlily si^er- 
natural, occur throughout her tales, and awaken a sense 
(ff wonder mixed with fear, which keeps the interest 
of the reader aliye to the conclusion, when they are 
generally explained as having heen caused by natural 
circumstances. The effect likely to be produced by 
such compositions upon the minds of at least young 
readers may be somewhat questionable ; but it is not to 
be disputed that they manifest high powers of fancy and 
description on the part of the au&or, and are calculated 
to a^rd a deUght of no ordinary kind to Ihose who are 
disposed to indulge in the pleasures of the imagination. 
The French Keyolution, which was contemporary 
with the first efforts of Smith, Moore, Inchbald, and 
Kadcliffe, was the immediate cause of directing into this 
department of literature the infinitely more powerful 
and original mind of William Godwin (1756-1*836), 
originally a dissenting clergyman, but who for some 
years had cultivated letters as a profession. He pro- 
duced, in 1793, ^n Inqmry itOo the Principles ofPoliHcdl 
Justice, in which, with much eloquence and ingenious 
argument, but imder many mistaken impressions and 
views, he endeavoured to show the inadequacy of exist- 
ing institutions to protect the rights of the citizen. In 
order to convey his meaning more intelligibly to the 
minds of the people, he pubhshed in the ensuing year 
his novel of C(M Williams, which, by a series of ficti- 
tious incidents, exemplifies the main proposition of his 
political work, in the story of a youth, who, though 
perfectly innocent, is convicted, through the malignity 
of a readly guilty person, of a capital crime. This fiction 
was read with eager interest, and praised even by those 
who disputed the conclusions aimed at by the writer. 
It was followed in 1799 by J^ Leon, which professes to 
be the autobiography of an individual possessed of inex- 
haustible wealth, incapable of mortality, and, from these 
very causes, the most miserable of beings. Fleetwood 
(1805), MandeviUe (1818), and Cloudesley (1830), are 
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other norels of tlie same writer, but much inferior to his 
first two tales. Mr Godwin, who possessed learning equal 
to his genius, was the author of a Hutory of the EngUgh 
Commonwedlih and of two elaborate biographical works> 
The Life and Age of Ghaucer (1803), and The Lwu of 
Edtoard and John Philips, Nephews and Pupils of Milton 
(181S), besides a composition published in 1834 called 
The Lives of the Necromancers, 

The Canterbury Take (1797) of Misses Hakeiet 
and Sophia Lbs, and OcUwia (1798), by Miss Anna 
Maria Forteb, are the only other performances of 
merit which appeared before the dose, of the eighteenth 
century. KruUzner^ one of the Canterbury Tales, by 
Miss Sophia Lee, is a srtory of deep and touching inte- 
rest, and had the honour of being dramatised by Lord 
Byron. Miss Anna Porter afterwards produced .many 
novels of merit, but she yields in genius to her sister, 
Miss Jane Forteb^ whose Thaddeus of Warsaw (1803) 
and Scdttish Ohirfs (1810) are written in an elevated 
and impassioned straiiL 

The Father and Daughter (1801) was the first of the 
long series of fictions by which Amella Opie acquired 
her reputation. Her principal works are Simple Tales 
(1806) and Tales of Meal Life (1813), which, without 
much originality in incident or character, display a 
truth and delicacy of sentiment, a graceful simplicity 
of dialogue, and an art of engamng the sympathy and 
melting the heart of the reader, m which Mrs Opie had 
no superior. 

Miss Mabia EdoewortH, of Edgewortbtown, in 
Ireland, began her literary career by the publication of 
27ie Parents* Assistant, a work conreying moral instruc- 
tion to young people in a pleasing form. Her first 
novel, Belinda, which appeared in 1801, was designed 
to expose the heartlessnesis and misery which prevail in 
certain departments of refined society. CdsUe Rachreni 
(a sketch of a series of Irish landlords), Moral Tales, 
Popular Talesj Tales of Fashionable Life, Patronage, and 

p 
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other works, followed in rapid succession, and estal>- 
lished the reputation of the authoress. Miss Edge- 
worth may be described as a moralist, taking adyantage 
of fiction as a means of conrejing and impressing her 
lessons. ' Her works/ says an eminent critic, ' are not 
happy efi^ons of fancy, or casual inspirations of genius, 
but the mature and seasonable fruits of powerful sense 
and nice moral perception, joined to a rare and invalu- 
able talent for the ooserration and display of human 
character. It is impossible to read ten pages of her 
writings without feeling that erery part of them was 
intended to do good — ^not only to correct fatal errors of 
opinion, to soften dispositions, and remove prejudices 
unfriendly to happiness, but to display wisdom and 
goodness at once in their most familiar and engaging 
aspects.'* Another critic equally eminent, after taking 
some pains to show that the great end of fiction is simply 
to gratify the imagination, aJleges that the moral alms 
of these otherwise excellent compositions are brought 
so officiously and prominently forward as to become 
disagreeable. 'Miss Edgeworth's novels,' says this 
writer, 'put us in mind of those clocks and watches 
which are condemned a double or a treble debt to pay ; 
which, besides their legitimate object to show the hour, 
tell you the day of the month or the week, give you a 
landscape for a dial-plate, with the second hand forming 
the sails of a windmill, or have a barrel to play a tune, 
or an alarum to remind you of an engagement — ^all very 
good things in their way; but so it is, that these 
watches never teU you die time so well as those in 
which that has been the exclusive object of the maker. 'f 
With these merits and these faults, if faults they really 
be, Miss Edgeworth must be allowed to have afibrded 
as much entertainment, united to as much instruction, 
as any modem writer. There is hardly any good 
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quality which she has not Tecommended hy some pleas- 
ing example, or any yice or folly of which she has not 
illustrated the unhappy consequences. 

The earlier years of the present century produced, 
in Miss Jake Austen, a novelist combining great skill 
in the construction of a natural series of eyents, and 
the delineation of natural characters, with moral aims 
less prominent, but perhaps more effectual than those 
of Miss Edgeworth, and with that nice delicacy of feel- 
ing which female writers alone seem able to give to 
their compositions. Her Fride and Prtjudke, Manefidd 
Park, and Emma, are novels which, for these reasons, 
may be placed in the hands of any reader. Self-con- 
trol and DiscipUne, by Mrs Bbunton of Edinburgh, are 
sound moral lessons happily conveyed through the 
medium of fiction. The CoUagere of Glenbumie (1808), 
by Mrs Elizabeth Hamii/ton, has the merit of being 
the first of those just and lively pictures of Scottish 
humble life which have assumed so prominent a place 
in modem literature. In 1809, Mrs Hannah Mobe, 
who had distinguished herself by many writings in prose 
and verse of a religious and moral kind, published Cosld>8 
in Search of a Wife, in which she endeavoured to exhibit 
the dispositions, manners, attainments, and principles 
necessary to insure domestic happiness. The merit of 
this composition, and its novelty as a combination of 
religion with the usual qualities of a work of fiction, 
attracted much notice. Mrs More died in 1833, afl;er 
a life of eighty-eight years, employed with more exten- 
sive benefit to her species than that of perhaps any 
preceding miscellaneous writer. 

The novels of Opie, Edgeworth, Austen, Brunton, 
Hamilton, and More, form a remarkable class of com- 
positions, both as the production of a set of female 
writers, who for a time seemed to monopolise this 
department of literature, and on account of the refined 
and amiable morality by which they are in general 
characterised. By the exertions of these ladies, the 
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novel was in a great measure redeemed firom its ancient 
popular character, of a narratiYe calculated rather to 
bewilder and mislead than to instruct or improve the 
minds of ordinary readers. The views of life, of char- 
acterSy and of manntrsy imparted by these books^ ar« 
ahnos^ without exception, consistent with truth, and 
cannot be perused widmut profit as well as amusement 
The novels alluded to have another merit, in as £eu: a» 
they served to rend^ pubHc taste intolerant of the works 
of inferior talait and questionable morality, whichi 
down to that time, were constantly issuing from the 



Among the numberless productions of the minor 
writers, no small portion were imitations of the romances 
of Mrs Eadcli^. Hundreds oi volumes had appeared 
vrith romantic Italian titles, and filled with gloomy 
castles, cruel barons, and mysterious monks, but entirely 
destitute of those powers of description and imagina- 
tion, and of that command over the wonder and fear 
of the reader, for which The Myateries of Udolpho was 
so remarkable. The only individuals who showed any 
portion of the same genius were Mr Matthew Gbegoby 
Lewis, whose tales, however, were disgraced by their 
Ecentiouffliess ; Mr Robert Matfbik, already mentioned 
as a tragic dramatist^ whose Fatdl Revenge (1807), 
Women (1818), and Melmoik (1820), in defiance of irre- 
gularity of structure and many blemishes in point of 
taste, manifest strong powers of imagination and lan- 
guage ; and Lady Morgan, who, with still greater faults, 
cannot be denied the possession of much brilliancy 
of fancy, and sway over the feelings of her readers, 
though she unfortunately wants those noble presiding 
aims which have recommended the works of her female 
contemporaries. 

Such were the individuals who had cultivated prose 
fiction, when, in 1814, public attention was arrested by 
the appearance of an anonymous novel, entitled Wceverley, 
in which there was conveyed a striking delineation of 
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the transactions whidi rendered the year 1745 so memor- 
able in Scotland, together mth descriptions of real 
and fictitious characters, connected, or supposed to be 
connected, with those events, and sketches of contem- 
porary manners and circumstances, which it was evident 
could have been prodnced by none but a master in 
fictitious Hterature, though it was difficult to say who 
that master was. The publication of the work in Edin- 
burgh, and the skill which it displayed, in common 
with the poems of Mr Walter Scott, in awakening the 
associations wludi are entertained respecting the history 
of past times, and the recent traces of a ruder and more 
romantic state of society, led to a general imnnise that 
that gentleman, having found his popularity as a poet 
on the decline, had sent forth this composition as an 
«xpeiimeiit in a different department of fiction. With- 
out disclosing his secret, the author proceeded to take 
advantage of the favour which was bestowed upon his 
first attempt, and next year published €hg^ Mannering, 
a tale unconnected with history, but displaying the same 
skill in depicting Scottish <;haracter and manners, and 
the same art in engaging the sympathy of the reader. 
To this sujBoeeded, in rapid succession, The AnUguarp 
and Bob Boy, Tales of My LcnuUcrd (three series), The 
Moiuukry, SLTiA The Abbot; all of which were designed 
to illustrate the state of society in Scotland at various 
important periods of her annals. The graphic force 
with which he brought both historical and im^nary 
beings befi)re the mind of the reader; the singular 
interest which he gave to the proceedings and relations 
of these persons; the humour, the pathos, the fine 
spirit of benevolence which pervaded every page> had, 
long ere the last of these wojku was published, raised 
their unknown author to a reputation not only exceeding 
that of Fielding, SmoUett, and all the great masters of 
prose fiction, but equalling the reverence which ages 
had accumulated for the first names in English litera- 
ture. In 1820, having in some measure exhausted 
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Scottish history and maimers, he commenced, in Ivanhoey 
a series of romances upon the rarious more interesting 
parts of English history, in which he met with all but 
equal success. To this class helongKemlioarih (1821), The 
F(yrtum» of Nigel (1822), PeverU of the Peak (1823), and 
Woodatod; (1826). The Piraie (1822), St Bonan's WeU 
and Eedgau/nOet (1824), The Chronicles of the Oa/um^fate 
(1827-8), and Castle Dangerous (1831), are tales of Scoit- 
tish life ; while Queniin Dwrward (1823), Tales of t^ 
Crusaders (1825), Anne of Oeieretein (1828), and Coufd 
Bobert of Paris (1831), relate to foreign scenes and 
history. Of this last class it may be said, that while 
they do not equal the other productions of the same 
author, they display more or less of his best qualities^ 
and infinitely transcend the works of all other novelista 
It was not till 1827, that Mr Scott, who had in th« 
meantime been created a baronet, as a mark of htmour 
for his eminent abilities, acknowledged himself to be 
the author of these admired fictions. 

When we consider Sir Walter Scott as a delineator 
of human character, we are struck by the fertility of his 
invention, and by the force, novelty, and fidelity of his 
pictures. Like Shakspeare, he brings to our minds, not 
abstract beings, or impersonations of certain passions and 
affections, but breathing, acting, speaking individuals 
Dress, manner, features, and bearing, are set so vividly 
before us, that the mental illusion is rendered as 
complete as words can make it In the description of 
external objects, and particularly of natural scenery, Sir 
Walter Scott is successful beyond all writers subsequent 
to Milton. Avmding cumbersome and confusing detail, 
he touches rapidly those points which would first strike 
the eye of a beholder, and thus invariably conveys a 
vivid and intelligible picture. But^ excellent as are his 
descriptions of quiescent objects, it is in his treatment 
of events — of the visible operation of men and of the 
elements — ^that he displays most power; He knows 
the efiect producible by leaving circumstances in the 
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incompleteness and obscurity m which they often pre- 
sent themselves to th^ senses of a single person : he tells 
just what that person could have perceived, and leaves 
the sketch to be finished by his reader. His plots want 
the completeness and perfect development for which 
those of Fielding are remarkable : he generally gives 
too much detail at the commencement, and winds up 
the conclusion too abruptly; yet the story is always 
such as to excite and maintain attention. Though he 
has not, like Miss Edgeworth, aimed at inculcating 
particular lessons for the conduct of life, his writuigs 
are all favourable to morality. They inspire generous 
emotions, and warm and benevolent feelings towards 
our fellow-creatures; and never tend to diminish 
our confidence in virtue, or our abhorrence of vice. 
He has been observed to resemble Homer and 
Shakspeare in the dismissal of all considerations 
of himself from his writings. Of his own opinion^, 
habits, and personal peculiarities, we discover scarcely 
any trace, except when he occasionally gives a glimpse 
of that kindness with which he regarded all mankind, 
and that rectitude of moral principle which rendered 
him as virtuous as he was great 

The Waverley Novels, as the entire works of this 
author have been designated, had the effect of still 
farther elevating the reputation of that department of 
fiction, and of inducing many authors of distinguished 
ability to cultivate it In The Annals of the Parish 
(1819), The Ayrshire Legatees (1820), The EtOaU (1823), 
and other works, by Mr John Galt, the author of 
Waverley was rivalled in the humorous and less 
dignified portions of his writings, by representations 
of the character and manners of the middle and lower 
orders of Scotland, intermingled with traits of sly and, 
sarcastic sagacity, occasionally softened and relieved by 
touches of unexpected tenderness and simple pathos; 
but more or less tinged by provincial peculiarities, 
which detracted in some measure from their genersd 
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effect. The tales entitled JUghU and Shadom qf SooUiih 
£4fe, and The Trials qf Margaret Lyndeay, by Frofesftor 
Wilson, aim, <m the other hand, at delineating the 
milder traits of the national character, generally under 
a state of siaffinring. The WpUgr Evmng Tales and 
Skepherd'a Calendar of JAJi£9 HoGa, present the 
chiutuiters and incidents of mBtic^ and especacdlj 
pastoral Scottish, life, with a degree ai force and 
fidelity only too gtea^ in as far as it is attended by 
a deficiency of taste. OUm-AOnf^ (131(11), a tale by Mrs 
JoBKSTONE, ^rritten, though not published before the 
appearance of Wam'Uy^ approaches that noyd in the 
romantic glow which it casts oyer Highland character 
and scenery ; and EHeabah de Brtiee (1827), by the 
same miter, eontatns some happy sketcnes ^ fiusiiliar 
Scottish life* A respectable d^ee of success in 
delineatbg the homely manners of the middle and 
lower orders in Scotland, haa been attained by Mr 
Aki>rew PicKBir, in bis Take of ihe West <2f Seotiandf 
and Damdmee Legacy; and by Captain TftOXAS 
JUhiltok in his CgrU ThamlUmy and other works. 
There is, howeyer, no writer of the Wayerley school 
who approaches Miss F^aniEB, author of Marriage, The 
JnherUlmeef and DeeHny, The writings of this lady 
abound in oharacters Qf a humorous class^ which 
seem as if they had be^ directly painted from liying 
originals^ 

Those works of Sir Walter Scott whidi turn upon 
conspicuous points in Scottish history, and reproduce, 
with the &ee paintbg of fiction, the characters appro- 
priate to the eyeats, haye been imitated less succeifmlly 
m the Bingan GHham of Oalt and similar productions. 
The profound historical learning of the author of 
Wayerley, and the dignity of his mind, seem to have 
giyen him an adyantage in this species of compositum, 
much more remarkable than any which he deriyed firom 
his acquaintance with contemporary manners. 

His ^glish historical romances haye been copied 
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more happily in BramUetye House, The Tor Hilly and 
otli^r noyels, by Mr Hobace Siiith ; while his foreign 
historical tales are rivalled in DarnUy, EicheHeUf Mary 
of Burgtmdy, and other works, by Mr James. These 
gentlemen bring to their tasks an extensiye and accurate 
knowledge of the history and manners of the time which 
they have in view; and if they had possessed the 
masterly ease under which Scott concealed his art, 
their productions might be placed at no great distance 
behind Kenilworth smd Qnoitin Durward. 

The interest which Scott and €kJt had given to 
Scottish manners, very naturally suggested similar 
representations of the national peculiarities of Ireland 
This was a task which could hardly be said to have 
h^m exeeuted in the sober narrativefl of Miss Edge- 
worth, which do not introduce the broader traits of 
Irish character. It had been attempted in some of 
the novels of Lady Morgan, bat rather in the manner 
of a political censor, tluin of a cool delineator of the 
workings of the human heart It was reserved for the 
late John Banim, in his Tales of ^ O'Hara Family, 
The Croppy, and The Denowieed, to give the first por« 
traitures of Irish life, in that style of freedom, breadth, 
and minuteness, for which a taste had been created by 
the author of Waverley. Mr Banim is liable to the 
charge of occasional exaggeration and extravagance; 
and the scenes selected by him for description are 
often so violent and horrible, that, however true to 
nature, it were to be wished that they had been 
either softened or omitted. Tet he possesses a rough 
masculine vigour, a talent for the development of a 
mysterious tele, and an aecpiaintance with Irish 
character, which place him very high in the list of 
fictitious authors. Another ahnost equally successful 
vmter of the same school was Gerald Gbifpik (1803- 
1840), author of Tales of Oe Mututer Festivals, The 
Collegians, and other wcMrks. This amiable young 
writer devoted himself in hi^ * % member 
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of the Chrisdan Brotherhood, a Catholic body resident 
at Cork, who make it their duty to instruct the poor. 
In Mrs S. C. Hall's Irish Stones, in Mi Cabletok's 
Traits and /Stories of the Irish Peasmtry, and in the works 
of several anonymous writers, great skill hais been shown 
in depicting the dark and the bright, the pathetic and 
the comic, of Irish life; while I^r Cbofton Cboeer 
has displayed much ease, playfulness, and humour, in 
his Fairy Legends of the South of IrelancL 

By the individuals who have thus been enumerated, 
novels were written in illustration of Scottish, English, 
and Irish life, and of some parts of the history of the 
continental states. It remzdns to be mentioned that, in 
Anastasius, by Mr Thomas Hope; in Hajji Baba, by 
Mr James Morieb ; and in the KtizxHbMh, and other 
tales, by Mr James Fbaseb, equal skill and talent have 
be^ displayed in the delineation of Oriental manneis: 
The first, which refers to the Turks, depicts the wilder 
and more selfish passions in a manner which we feel to 
be fascinating, even while it is painful Hajji Baba, 
with less power as a work of fiction, has all the value 
of an exact description of Persian manners ; while the 
Kuzzilbash, inferior in sentiment and poetic conception 
to Anastasins, and decidedly below Hajji Baba in veri* 
similitude, surpasses both in an intimate acquaintance 
with Oriental character* In Salatkiel, by the Bev. Mr 
Cbolt, an attempt was made, with considerable success, 
to found a historical romance on the ancient manners of 
Judea and the story of the Wandering Jew. 

The works of Mr Washington Ibving (1783-1859), 
though none of them are novels in the usual sense of the 
word, seem to faU under this department of literature 
more properly than under any other. Being a native of 
the United States of America, Mr Irving commenced 
his literary career in New York, by the publication of 
a small periodical entitled Salmagundi, in which he 
burlesquea the manners of various classes of his 
fellow-citizens. His next production, a History of New 
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Ycrhy gave a fictitious and traditionarj adcoimt of the 
original Dutch inhabitants of that dtj, and evinced 
that the author was endowed with a rich fund of 
humour. His genius reached its maturity in The 
8hetd^ho6k (1820), which, being published in England, 
was the means of introducing him to the British nation. 
This composition consists of a series of papers, of whidi 
some are tales, while others are descriptions of scenery 
and manners in England, and a few are devoted to 
moral and political speculation. The novelty, both of 
the matter and maimer of this work, obtained for it a 
great and sudden popularity. The papers referring to 
Dutch- American traditions were pecuUarly relished, on 
account of the new and grotesque images which tiiey 
brought before the mind ; and even in the delineations 
of scenery, character, and circumstances, with which we 
were &niliar, it was found that the American had 
beheld them vrith a veneration, and written of them 
with a pathos, which few Britons have attained. The 
sentimental sketches of Irving are characterised by a 
delicacy and tenderness which remind his readers of 
Mackenzie, while his comic pieces exhibit a quiet and 
sagacious humour resembling that of Goldsmith. His 
style is remarkable for a studied melody and polish, 
which has become very uncommon in the present aee. 
Encouraged by the success of the Sketcn-book, Mr 
Irving published Bracebridge HaU (1822), an extension 
of that department of his fonner work which referred 
to old English manners ; Taka of a TraceUer (1824), a 
series of comic, pathetic, and superstitious narratives ; 
and Th» AJharnbra (1832), which may be described as 
a 'Sketch-book' of the ancient Moorish kingdom of 
Qranada This elegant author has abo published an 
elaborate lAfa of Oolumbua, and a work, partly fictitious 
and partly historical, under the title of A Chronide of 
the Gonqueit of Qranada, 

The presiding aim of the novelist is to introduce his 
readers to circumstances which excite interest, either 
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bj their intrinsic nature or by their combination and 
arrangement And to produce this excitement, it 
seems to be requisite that these circumstances should 
be different from those which the reader is accustomed 
to contemplate. Thus, the stories which Sir Waiter 
Scott has narrated of Highland robbers and the hexoes 
of the ciyil war, derive their chann, in a great measure, 
from their being read in the quiet and secnritj of a 
civilised age. Hence it is that a young ladj, happj 
within the walls of a boarding-school^ delights to £bUow 
a fictitious heroine through ererj kmd of danger and 
distress. The highly-educated gentianan solaces himself 
with tales exhibiting the various passions of the savage 
bieast; and the wealthy dtieen, who never feels <£e 
want of any comfort, and is scrupulous to give no alms 
for which he is not rated, glows over pictures of 
unmerited poverty and agonizing hardship. Even the 
poor, it would appear, have no sympathy with a 
nterature referring to the poor : they wish, when they 
read, to be introduced to scenes which they will 
probably never see in reaHty, and to luxuries which 
they will never enjoy. 

it seems to have been to tiiis principle that the public 
was indebted for those faMomkiU wwek which, wr ten 
years subsequent to 1623, attzacted so much attention. 
The series of tales entitled SoBgm^ and Damgaj com- 
menced in that year by Mr Thsojdobb Hook, and 
followed by Qilbert Gurney, and other works of the 
same autihor, may be said to stand at the head of this 
class of productions, which, being devoted to descrip- 
tions of me in the hisher circles of society, possess all 
the value of books of mfbrmation to such individuals in 
the middle ranks as are curious to study the manners of 
those whom they think moie fortunate tiian themselves. 
Mr Hook was followed immediately by Mr Lisrxit and 
the Marquis of Nobmakby. Afterwards, Sir Edwabd 
Ltttok Bulweb entered the same walk, but with 
powers of a higher cast His Fdham, The Ditownedf 
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Pond CHjSfcrd, &c,y are works of remarkable talent, the 
result of a rich unagination, joined to no inconsiderable 
powers of reflecti<m, although occasionally deformed by 
afiectatioQD, and sometimes faulty as to aim. Singular 
to telly a second series of Sir Edward's work»---the 
product of his middle a^ife^— bearing the titles of The 
Caatons, My Novd^ and What mU he do vM Uf — ^have 
exhibited a set of powers in a great measure new, and 
strikingly superior to those eidiibited in his earlier 
works. In the mimerons noY^ of Mrs Gobe, we 
find mueh Tivacity, though the manner i» too unvary- 
ingly sttdricaL Tremcdne and other norels of Mr 
WABP are peculiar in their admitting copious disser- 
tatioBS under the iaaa of conversationb Mr Benjamin 
D'IsRAELi has jMToduced several tales of fiiscinating 
interest-^ Hdian Gr^^ Contarini Fleming^ Coning f^y and 
Tomcred. The two last are, however, deformed by traits 
of an imbittered i^irit and perverted judgment on the 
part of the author. Lady Chabi<otte Busy and Mrs 
TBOLLora are other novelists <^ this school, whose 
writings have attracted a large share of attenti<». 

To the same principle, of a love of scenes and ideas 
beyond the scope of our daily life, may be referred the 
popularity of various novels and tales, descriptive of the 
peril and enteiprise of military and navid life, by Messrs 
Sherbb, Gleio, Mabbyat, Glascoce, and Nea^le; and 
to it also may be ascribed the favourable reception of a 
series of novels by Mr Coopeb, in which the circum- 
stances of savage and half-civilised life in the wilder 
parts of America have been representied with great truth, 
clearness, and interest 

During the same pmod, there have been several 
successful novelists, not to be ranked under any of 
these schools. Mr Johk GEibson Lockhabt di^layed 
masterly powers in his Valeriu8, Beginald DaUon, and 
MaUhew Wdd, The Hightoaya and Bgways of Mr 
Thohab Cocley Gbattak form a pleasing series of 
tales; and in Mr S, Wabben's Diary of a Lai$ 
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Physician, and Ten Thousand a Year, we have domestic 
calamitieB, and the sufferings peculiar to our state of 
society, delineated with a powerful pencil The tales 
of M^ Mabthteau, particularly the series iUustratiTe 
of the doctrines of political economy, display a yigoroos 
imagination, accompanied by powers of reflection seldom 
found in the same mind. The norels of Mr Lover 
and Mr Leveb, chiefly relating to Irish scenes and 
characters, have attained great popularity. Finally, we 
may here adrert to Mrs Obowe*s tales of Susan JSbpley, 
IdUy Dawson, &c, as displaying a rich inrention, and 
exercising a fascinating influence over the reader. 

In a conmaratively recent period hare arisen two 
fictionists, whose names cannot be associated for any 
other reason than that they already stand pre-eminent 
over all their brethren. From his being first in the 
field, the first place may be assigned to Chables 
DicK£N& Beared in the metropolis, it was the 
fortune of this author to become fiuniliar with its 
humble life to a degree seldom attained. Keen powers 
of minute observation, especially for the ludi<»ous; a 
fine strain of humane feeling, not always rightly 
directed, but essentially beautiful, joined to vivacious 
literary powers, have enabled Mr Dickens to convert 
the recollections of his life into an aidless fimd of enter- 
tainment for the public. To enumerate his Ficikwidls 
Papers, Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Martin ChuzzJewit, 
Dombey and Son, David Cppperfield, Little Dorrit, The 
Bleak House, &c., is but to remind the public of so much 
rich fare on which it has banqueted for several years. 

WiLLiAK Makepeace Thackeray, after publishing 
various works in light literature under the assumed 
name of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, and contributing 
with success to various periodicals, established his fame 
as a novelist of modem life by his tale of Vanity Fair 
(1848). He has since then added to his celebrity by 
the novels of Pendennis and Esmond^ and by a series of 
lectures which he has delivered on the English Camie 
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Writers* Mr Thackeray is not distinguished hj his 
skill in the formation or conducting of a story, and his 
novels are usually of a fragmentary and imperfect nature. 
He captiyates his readers hy his keen sense of the 
folties, meannesses, and ranities of mankind, and hy 
the hold and decided features which he confers upon 
his characters. He is the satirist of modem society, 
and is appreciated as such even in the circles amongst 
which his darts are thrown; At the same time, there 
is a fine humanity in this writer, which reconciles us to 
a puiigent manner and a galloy of characters, many of 
whom are detestahle nrom their worthl^sness, while 
others are contemptihle from their silly amiahility. 

Eyen since the forthcoming of Mr Thackeray, there 
has heen a fresh hurst of fiction, showing how inex« 
haustihle is the treasury on which the tale-writer has 
to draw. The Mary Barton, &c., of Mrs Gaskell ; the 
OUve, J(kn Halifax, &c., of Dinah M. Mulock j the Jane 
Eyre and Shirley of Ghablotte BBOirrE ; the AUon Locke 
of the Bey. Ghables Kinoslet ; the Adam Bede of a 
lady writing under the feigned name of Geobqe Eliot ; 
the Woman in While of Wilkie Goujns ; the Stiver 
Cord of Shibi^t Bbooes ; the Peg Woffinyton^ <fec., of 
Mr Ghables Eeade ; and a series of tales hy Mr 
Hawthobne, an American author, are all works of 
remarkahle talent, ancT generally of a good tendency. 



HISTOBIANS. 

In this department of composition, the present period 
can show few works equal in polish and hrilliancy to 
some of those which were published a little earlier; 
but it is acknowledged to haye produced a consider£j)le 
number, which, rnm a respectable degree of el^ance, 
exceed the former in depth and accuracy of research. 

1^ Hietcry qf the Roman RejpvbUc^ published in 
1784, by Dr Adam FEBausoir, was a respectable 
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production, but is now in a great meafiure laid adide, 
in consequence of the new light which has been thrown 
upon the subject by the Qerman historian Niebuhr. 
A comparatiyely sununary work by Dr AssroLD conveys 
to the reader the benefit of the recent inquiries. Of Tkt 
Hiaitmy ofQreecey published in 1786 by Dr John QilueQi 
in two YohimeSy it nmy in like manner be said, that 
thou^ long highly esteemed, it has been supenteded 
by sapoior works of more recent data The first of 
these was an elaborate one by Mr MnroBD^ generally 
considered as much yitiated by the aristocratic pre- 
judices of thfe author, but presenting a full and clear 
view of the subject A more liberal work has been 
completed by Dr Thiblwall, Bishop of St Davids. 
Another by Mr Qbote, and doing for Greece what 
Niebuhr did for Bome, appears to have exhausted the 
subject, as £ur as is permitted by accessible knowledge^ 
In 1789, John Pinkebton (175&-182d) published An 
Inquiry into the History of SeoHandy preceding the Beign 
of MaUeJm ///., in which much light was thrown 
upon a very obscure portion of our annals. Finkerton, 
possessing in perfection the enthusiasm and untirinff 
industry of the historical antiquary, was also marked 
by the pnjudices which are too ofben found in ccmnec^ 
tion with that character; and, without the ability to 
write in an elegant and philosophical manner, rendered 
this defect only more conspicuous by his constant and 
unnecessary endeaTOurs to attain those excellences. 
His History of Scotland, from the Accession of the House 
of Stucart to the Reign of James K., published in 1797, 
in two volumes quarto, would be admired for its learn* 
ing and research, if the author had not attempted to 
giTc to its comparatiTely humble and obscure details 
the swelling declamation with which Gibboli had 
recorded the dedine and fiEdl of the Boman Empire. 

By far the most eminent historical writer who 
appeared in the latter years of the eighteenth centozy, 
was WiLUAM BoscoE (I7d2-'18dl), a man of obscure 
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birth and scanty educatioii, and who was never in any 
situation more congenial to literary study than that of 
an attorney in the commercial town of LiyerpooL By 
uncommon powers of application, great industry, and 
singular command orer his own mind, Mr Koscoe 
qualified himself, in the midst of scenes and pursuits 
the most imfayourable, for undertaking a history of the 
Zdfs of Lorenzo de Medici; a task requiring a profound 
acquaintance with Italian literature and the annals of 
the fine arts. This work appeared in 1795, in two 
volumes quarto, and at once elevated the author to a 
place amongst the classical writers of history. Having 
been recommended to continue this work so as to 
embrace the history of the revival of learning in Italy, 
Mr Boscoe published, in 1805, 2%e Life and Pontificate 
of Leo X,, in four volumes. If he here failed to give 
so much pleasure to his readers, it may be at least 
allowed that the subject was more extensive and difficult. 
The chief fault of the work — ^induced, no doiibt, by the 
nature of Mr Boscoe's profession — ^is 9 minuteness of 
narration, which makes no difference between the 
important and the trivial 

In 1799, Mr Shabon Turner, a solicitor, commenced 
the publication of a series of works on English history, 
by which he obtained a highly-respectable reputation. 
The first was a History of the Anglo-Saxons ; the second, 
a History ^ Enghmd during the Middle Ages. In 
subsequent publications, he continued the series to 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth; the whole being 
comprised in twelve volumes, and containing much new 
and interesting information on the government, laws, 
literature, and manners, as well as on the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of the country. Mr Turner also 
published a Sacred History of the Worlds m two volumes : 
this book is intended to afford to young persons a 
selected and concentrated view of the chi^ facts and 
reasonings on the creation, intellectual design, and 
divine economy of the worlds conceived and expressed 

Q 
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in such a manner as to suit the modem style of thought 
and argument in which philosophical subjects are 
presented. 

WjLUAM Coze (1748-1828), Archdeacon of Wilt% 
was the author of yarious historical works of a Yery 
elaborate character. His Memoirs of the Life and Admits 
iitration of Sir Robert Walpok^ published in 1798, in 
three quarto yolumes, was ^t first tolerable account of 
any part of our history subsequent to the accession of 
the House of Hanoyer. It was followed by Memoirs 
of Horatio Lord WalpolOf in which there was a yiew 
of the times between 1678 and 1757. These works 
deriye a great yalue firom the mass of ordinal papers 
published in connection with them. His Mistory ef the 
Howe i^ Austria (1807), and his MemMirs of the Kings 
of Spain of the House cf Bourbon (1813), were- ahnost 
the first English works in which an acquaintance was 
di^layed with the matexiak of European histoiy extant 
in other languages than the French and Latin. Arch- 
deacon Coxe ako published the Life and Select Worica 
of Benjamin Stillin^fleet^ and the Life and Papers ofiks 
Duke of Marlborough. 

Hesembling Turner and Coxe in the yastness of his 
undertakings, but greatly their inferior as a writer, was 
Oeobgb Chalmebs (1744-1825), a natiye of Scotland, 
and originally a barrister in one of the American 
colonies before their disjunction from Britain. His 
first composition, A History of the United CotonieSy from 
their Settlement till the Peace of 1763, appeared in 1780, 
and firom time to time he gaye to the world many works 
connected with history, politics, and literature. In 
1807, he commenced the. publication of his Ckdedonioy 
of which three large yolumes had appeared, when his 
death precluded the hope of its being completed. It 
contains a laborious though inelegant detail of the 
earlier periods of Scottish history, with minnte topo- 
graphical and historical accoimts of the yarious provinces 
of uxe country. A History of Scotland, during the tune 
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between the union of the crowns and the union of the 
kingdoms, was published in 1800, hj Mr Maloolm 
JjAUXG^, a Scottish adrocate, and bears a high chaxactec 
fat acumen and research. Mr Patbxok Fraseb Tytleb^ 
a gentleman of the same profession, has more recently 
undertaken and executed a complete History ofScothmd, 
from the death of Aleitander IIL to the union of the 
crowns ; and the subject has been treated in more than 
one fb/m by Sir Walter Scott. Of later Successful 
writers on subjects connected with Scottish history, it 
may be sufficient to point to Mr Cosmo IimES and Mr 
JoHK Hill Burton, both of them advocates at the 
Scottish bar. 

Charles James Fox (1748*1806), so celebrated as a 
statesman, contemplated for many years before his death 
the composition of an elaborate work respecting the 
transactions which preceded, attended, and mllowed the 
Beyolution of 1688. The only portion which he found 
leisure to write was published in 1808, under the title 
of A Histoiy of the Efrly Ptxrt of the Bdgn of James 
IL, wUh an InJbrodtictory ChapUir, Unsatisfactory as so 
small a fragment could not fail to be, it displayed such 
qualities 9» increased the pubHc regret for its not having 
been completed. Without any effort at profound think- 
ing or very elegant writing,- it strongly ex«nplified the 
high principles and genlie and kind dispositions of the 
author. The task thus demitted by Mr Fox was afiter^ 
Wards undertaken by a distinguished ornament of the'same 
political party, Sir James MaceiktOsh (1765-1832), 
who also contemplated a history, extending over the 
early reigns of the House of Hanover. A fragment not 
exceedmg that of Mr Fox, and a portion of introductory 
history descending to tbe reign of Elizabeth, formed the 
amount of the labours of this writer. The latter was 
given to the worid in his lifetime, as the article of 
English History in- Lardner*s Cabinet CyclopaQdia, and 
the fhigment was published posthumously with a sequel 
by another writer, under me title of a Hkicry of th9 
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JRevoiution of 1^88. Another historical work by Sir 
James Mackintosh . was a JHicaurse on the Progress of 
Etkical and PolUic<d Science, prefixed to the seventh 
edition of the Encjclopsedia Britannica. His sketdi of 
English history is less a detailed narrative of eventSy than 
a rapidy yet clear, profound, and philosophic view of 
the state and progress of society, law, goyemment, and 
civilisation; in which the lessons of experience, the 
character of men and events, the circumstances which 
have promoted, retarded, and modified the social and 
political improvement of the English nation, are unifolded 
and judged with the acuteness of a philosopher^ and 
the wisdom of a practical statesman. His style, thougk 
sometimes clumsy and inel^ant, often rises to eloquence 
when he records the growth of liberty, or the influence 
of generous institutions. 

A series of articles in the Edinburgh Beview on 
historical personages of eminent note — ^the Earl of 
Chatham, Lord Olive, Warren Hastings, and others 
— ^had prepared the public to expect, in a History of 
EngUmd firom the same pen, a work exceeding in 
literary brilliancy all its predecessors. The writer 
here referred to is Thomas BABnrGTON Macaulay, who 
had already distinguished himself as a statesman of the 
Whig party, and as a poet The first two volumes of 
the history appeared in 1848, and at once justified the 
expectations which had been formed regarding the worir. 
Aifter a condensed but luminous view of the history of 
England down to the end of the reign of Charles II., 
the author commences a full narration of the history of 
James IL, and details in the most interesting manner 
the remarkable series of events which led to the Bevo- 
lution of 1688. Two volumes, bringing down the 
narrative of events to the peace of Ryswick, were added 
in 1855; and the merits of the author were soon after 
acknowledged by his elevation to a British baronage, 
under the title of Lord Maeaulay. At his lamented 
death, in 1959, he left firagments which subsequently 
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c<Hi8tituted a fifth Tolame. If we analyse the causes 
of the success of this book, we shall find that the 
principal one is the fresh, easy, and familiar manner 
in which men and their doings are brought before 
the reader's notice — the author deriring this power 
mainly finom his intimate knowledge of the period of 
which he treats. With all its brilHant merits, the 
woric must be considered as presenting only a part^ 
view of the subject ; in which respect, howeyer, it is 
•erriceable, as affording a counterpoise to the caralier 
history of Hume. 

Besides a laborious composition on the AnH^Uies of 
^ Anglo-Saxon Chufeh (1809), the public has been 
indebted to Dr John Linoabd, an Elnglish GathoHc 
priest^ for a Eiaory of England tiU the RevohOUm of 
1688, consisting of fourteen volumes in octayo (181d~31). 
This performance has been translated into sereral 
languages, and was appointed by Charles X. to be the 
standard work on Ei^lish history in the seminaries of 
France. Although the vindication of the Roman Catholic 
Church and clergy from the alleged misrepresentations 
of Protestant writers be a ruling object with Lingard^ he 
is generally acknowledged to hare written in a candid 
and dispassionate tone. He has had recourse to original 
sources of information, which he seems to have studied 
with diligence and caution; and on many points he 
gves new views of manners, events, and characters. Mr 
Henby Hallam was the author of a valuable work on 
the SkUe of Europe during the Middle Ages, of a History 
of European Liter aturey and of a CoMtxtutumal History 
of England from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
DetfUh of Gkorge II. ; that is, a history treating chiefly 
of the progress of the constitution, which this author 
views in the spirit of the Whig party.- The Anglo- 
Saxon period ofour history has been treated widi a great 
display of fresh materials, and many new views of our 
eady institutions, by Sir Francis Palgravb. 

As a historian, Mr Southbt displayed great industry 
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and researcli, an engaging and forcible style^ and ihatt 
affection §ot Ms subject whi<^, when not earned to an 
extravagant length, imparts a charm to narratiYe. He 
was the author of a Historp o/JSraxS (1610), in -thiee 
volumes quarto ; The Book ^ ike Ckureh, an el^ast 
summary of English ecclesiastical history; and a Butor^ 
of the Pemnsular War (1823-28). For the last of theae 
works he was qualified in a peculiar manner hj his 
acquaintanee with the languages of Spain and Porti^al ; 
but, even if his labours had not been diminished in Taiue 
by the poetical rather than historical view which he gave 
of the motives of the Spanish insurgents, they would 
have been superseded bv a work on the same suhjeet 
(1828-31) by Colonel W. F. P. Napikb, who com- 
bined, with masterly skill in the nanrati<»i 6i events, the 
inestimable advantage of having himself witnessed, and 
acted a conspicuous part in, the greater number cf those 
actions which he details. 

Amongst many excellent historical works produced 
before 1830, the Ht^ory qf Indit^ by Mr jA3kEES Mill ; 
the HiOmy of Persia^ by Sir John Malcolm; and 
the MemxA/ti of Spam during the Retgne of FhiUp IV. 
and Charles //., by Mr John Dunlop, ase entttied to 
be mentioned wilh respect. 

Since that period, the greater acoessibienenr of 
materials has tempted many writers of ability to 
review periods formeriy treated by others. The pabti<^ 
has seen the national history during a laige portton of 
the sixteenth century treated in a new light by Mr 
^BOUDE, and some of the recent periods nchly iUus* 
trated by the Eabl of Stanhope, Mr Massbt, and 
others* At the same time, Sir Abghibald ALisaN has 
written the annals of the great Eun^ean straggle 
extending between 1792 and 1815 in a manner dis- 
playing great induatry and care, though objeetionaHe 
on the score of party bias. In the work of Mr 
Abthur Helps, the Hix^ory of the Spanuh Conqueet of 
America; in Mr Oeoboe Finlat's Bietory of Ae Greek 
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JSkupkt ; in Deaai Mhjcah's EiOory of Latin Chris-* 
HsutHy; and the ERatotf <^ the Eastern Chdrek hj 
iAjrcHUR P« SriJn^T ; we recognise the highest literary 
fjnees isx coimeetioa tndi most cieditable mdustiyi A 
«iork of an equally laborious kind* but challeiigiQg> oon* 
jtroT^roy by its peculiar ^^aiona^ has been comiBenced 
Jby Thomas BudKLs, under the title of a Htttory of 
mOisatmi, im EngtamL There have also been some 
most respectable e£brts in this walk by Ammcan 
vmtenk The conquests of Mexico and ^eru, and the 
ragn of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, are the 
subjects illustrated by Mr Pbbscoti^ Mr Bakcboii^ 
has with equal success giren us a classic record of the 
general history of the iJ^glisli colonies in America and 
of the War of Independence; Mcnre recently, a Historf 
of the W(«t f» ihe Netherlands, by Mr J« L. Mottlst, 
has been placed side by side with the best productions 
of the living English historiana 



niOOBAPHEftSi 

. Biography is a department of literature which British 
writers hare at no time done much to cultivate ; and 
those who liave written books of that kind during the 
present ara» are in general the authors of more important 
compositiona in other deparfcment& It will not, there* 
foie, be necessary to do much more than advert to the 
prindpal Inogn^hical works which have appeared during 
the last fifty years. 

The Life qf BoheH Sums, published in 1800, in 
connection with the works of the poet, by Jakes 
Odbbie, is remarkable for the union of taste and good 
feeling with which it treats a very difficult subject^ and 
for mueh, informBtion respecting the character and 
habits of the Scottish peasantry during the eighteenth 
century. 

In 1803, Mr Willux Batlet (174£^1820), who 
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enjoyed a temporary fame as a poet, gave tke fiist ex« 
ample, in his lAfe of Cowper, of a species of biograpluoal 
composition which seems to be now acknowledged as in 
some re&meots the best In the life of Oowper, the sab* 
ject of the memoir was caused to display his own choir- 
acter, and to commemorate many biographical inddessfts^ 
by his letters — ^the bio^pher supplying only sodbi a 
slender thread of narratire as was sufficient to connect 
the whole, and to render it intdligible. The Life of Br 
BeauU, by Sir Wiluah Fobbbs, published in 1806, 
though too voluminous for the importance of the suliject, 
was a pleasing example of the same kind of biography. 
In the same year, Lord Hollakd gave to the world an 
AoeamU of the Life tmd Writings of Lope Felix do Vog0, 
the celebrated Spanish dramatist — a work dii^laryii^ 
some of the unskilfulness of one not accustomed to write 
with a yiew to publication, but at the same time distin- 
guished by much Hreliness, and by a pleasing lib^nli^ 
of sentiment. 

In 1812, Dr Thomas M'Cbie, a dissenting Presby- 
terian minister, settled in Edinburgh, published llko 
Life of John Knox, which might, in other words, be 
described as a history of the Beformation in Scotland, 
and of the progress of literature in that country during 
a great part of the sixteenth century. The popular 
reception of this work encouraged the author to write 
The Life of Andrew Melville, which was published in 
1819, and might be described as a contbiuation of the 
history of religion and literature from the period where 
it was dropped in the life of Knox. These wotbs 
display great research, and express with much Tigour 
ana ability the yiews of the Presbyterian party regard- 
ing ithe events of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They were followed hj histories of the Progress and 
Suppression of the Reformation in Spain and Italy, by 
the same author. The lAfo of Neleon, published in 
1813 by Mr Southet, yfiih the unambitious puipoflis 
of affording to common sailors a view of the teansao- 
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tioDB of that hero, is now general^ acknowle^ed to be 
ike best biographical productioii (^ the age* &is brief 
and simple ; but, while apparentlj free from effort or 
design, it is in reality a masterpiece of literary art 
Mr Sottthey afterwards wrote The lAfe of Wesl^ and 
Zlaet of the BrUUh Admirals. His pure language and 
graceful manner of composition seem to hare been' 
peculiarly adapted for biography. 

The Life of the Admirable Orichton (1819), and The 
JAfa of Sir Thmae Craig (1823), by Mr Patbick 
"Ebasbsl TttIiEb, already mentioned as the author of 
the History of Scotland, are chiefly Taluable for the 
light they throw on the ancient state « of learning and 
literature in Scotland. The same author aflierwards 
produced a series of Lives of Scottish Worthies, and a 
Lift of Sir Walter Raleigh. His patient habits of 
research, and the pure, gpuseful, and mellifluous flow of 
his language^ quahfied him in a high degree to shine in 
biographical composition. Mr Thomas Moobb, whose 
poetical talents obtained for him so high a celebrity, 
was the author of a Life of Sheridan (1825), Memoirs 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and Notices of the Life of 
Lord Byron (1830). In 1825, a Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, on the same scale with Southeys Life of Nelson, 
was undertaken by Sir Wai/teb Scott, but erentuaUy 
swelled out to nine bulky volumes, and bore in other 
respects little resemblance to its model The subject 
was one to which the sympathies of the author could 
not easily be reconciled ; his informatipn, and his sense 
of many points of national feeling, and of the relations 
of parties,, were defectire ; and, what was perhaps the 
greatest fiiult of the book, it extended beyond the space 
which is conyenient for the greater proportion of modem 
readeiB. Hence, while the animation of the narratiye 
was such as might haye been expected from this won- 
derftd writer, the work was generally considered as a 
^hire. 7^ Liees of the Novelists, contributed by the 
satte author to an edition of their work% and afterwards 
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published separately, are much superior tb the life of 
i^apoleon, and show that he was very highly qualified 
for this department of literature^ 

The memoirs attached by Mr !E^|[U2CD J^jOPGB to a 
splendid collection of the Portraits of Illustrious Personfl, 
are distinguished by great research, and no less dignity 
and elegance. Out of many other contributionfl to 
biography, it may suffice to menti<m the Lipes o/Bume 
and of Sir Walter SeoUf by Mr JoHV Qmsoir Logk- 
HABT ; The Lift of George Btmhanan^ by Dr Dayib 
Irvino; Th^Lifi of Alexander the Oreai, by the Eer. 
Mr John Wiujams ; The Life qf George S^henaon, by 
Samuel Smilbs ; The Life of Goethty by Mr Lewis ; 
The Liees of the Lord Chancellors and Chief-juHiees, 
by Lord Campbesll ; and The Uvea of ^ Queene </ 
JEngland, by Miss Aonbs Strigklan]). It must 
not be overlooked, that besides numerous memmrs of 
literary men, written for periodicals, and in comotection 
with editions of their works, England has produced, 
during the period under notice, thnee General Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries ; one in ten Tolumes quarto^ 
published between the jreaxB 1799 and 1815, by Dr 
JoHif Aikik; another, in thirty-two volumes octavo, 
re-edited with great additions, between 1812 and 1816, 
by Mr Akexakder Chalmers ; end a third, in a more 
concise form, by Mr H. J. ItosB. 



XETAF&TSIGAL WRITERS. 

The^ science of the human snind has not been so 
favourite an object of study during the last, as in the 
immediately preceding age. The so-called common- 
sense views or Beid, which proceeded upon the assump- 
tion, that there are certain native powers in the mind 
— such as perception, memory, conception, abstracti^m, 
judgment, reason, taste, moral perception, and coop 
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BciousBiess ; and which expounded ttese hevlien, with* 
oat asserting that they formed the whole of oiur mental 
constitution ; were adopted with zeal hy his pupil, Mr 
DuoALD Stewabt <175d-182j8), Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. This 
gentleman published, in 1792, the first volume of an 
jelaboarate work, .entitled Elements of the Philosopli^ of the 
Hwman Mind^ of which ja second volume appeared in 
1813, and a further continuatioa in 1827. He was 
also the author of OutUntes of Moral Philosophy for the 
Use ofJStudeiUs {17 9Z), PhUosophicalJSsaays Il8l0\md 
«ome compositions of less importance. His writings, 
thoi^h, by his own confession, they leave a true and 
complete philosophy still in expectation, have been 
TeoeiFed with the highest m«:ks of public approbation, 
on aooumt of the singular elegance of theii: composition, 
and iihp cheerful, benevolent, and elevating views of 
human nature, and the progress of man as a social 
hemgf which they present. iWhile Stewart was spend- 
ing l^s latter years in retirement, Dr Thomas Keowit 
(1778-1820), who, though nominally only his assistant 
in the chair of mozal philosophy, had undertaken the 
entire performance of nis dujties, developed views con- 
siderably at variance with those of £«eid, and gave a 
new turn to this line of philosophic inquiry. Without 
that majestic and eloquent flow of language from which 
much of the celebrity of Stewart has arisen, Dr Brown 
excelled him in those acute and diseriminating powers 
of int^ect which are best fitted for the prosecution of 
metaphysical investi^tions. The latter was thus able 
to trace back some of the mental faculties assumed and 
named by Eeid, to others more primitive and elementary. 
He taught that all feelings and thoughts are the mind 
itself, existing in ceitain conditions, and that conscious- 
ness is not a distinct faculty, but a general term for all 
the states of the intellect The phuospphy of Brown, 
of which it is impossible here to give a more minute 
account^ is comprehended in his lectures, which were 
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published aflter big death, and continae to be used as 
a class-book. 

At the time when Brown was endearouring to 
analyse the mind into its primitiye powen, the same 
task was undertaken by a ctaas of inquirers, originating 
in Germany, and afterwards extended into Fraiioe» 
Britain, and America, who professed to hare asoertuned 
by observation, that each of those powers resides in a 
particular portion of the brain, the extent or Tolume o£ 
which, in ordinary circumstances, indicates the com* 
parative energy of the faculty. The phrenologists, as 
these inquirers are called, divide the mmd into upwards 
of thirty distinct powers and dispositions, each of which 
they assert to be capable of exertion, independently, 
or in combination with others; and to these simple 
or compound operations they trace eveiy action and 
expression, or other manifestation of character, exem- - 
plified by human bein^ eyery individual being under- 
stood to have the ranous powers and dispositions in 
different degrees of energy. The most eminent expositor 
of this science was Mr Geobge Combe, of Edinburgh, 
author of a System of Phrenoloffyf an JEsm^ on th^ Coi^ 
ttUution of Man, and other works. 

Sir James Mackiktobh, in his Discourse on Mhkal 
Philosophy f admitted the supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments, but insisted on utility or beneficial tendency as 
the great criterion of their action. 

As a popular expositor of the views of the Scotch 
metaphysicians, respectful reference is due to Dr Abb»- 
CBOMBiE, of Edinburgh, whose Inquiry concerning the 
Intellectual Powers, and Philosophy (^ the Moral Feelings^ 
have at once proved that such works may be rendered 
generally intelii^ble, and that the public will read, if 
they are enabled to understand. Of a sterner class is 
Sir William Hamilton, Professor of Logic in the 
University of Edinburgh, whose various metaphysioal 
writings must remain an imperishable monument of his 
extraordinary learning, as weU as originality, in this 
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department. Of a like graye class was Jakes Mill, 
author of an AnafyHs of the Phenomena of the Hvman 
Mini. He is a powerful thinker, but harsh and 
dogmatic. His son, John Stuabt Mill, has presented 
a ^ftem of Logic (1843), which might be cited as one 
disproof of the complain^ that the literature of our age 
is esiientiallj friyolous. This is a work displaying 
masterly powers of thought, and great industry on the 
part of the author. It defines and adopts logic in a 
larger sense than is customary — ^namely, as the ' science 
which treats of the operations of the human xmder- 
standing in the pursuit of truth.' 



WSmSRS IK DiyiNIT7. 

It is impossible, in the present little treatise, to giye 
a particular account of all the clergymen and laymen 
who haye distinguished themselyes since 1780 by their 
writings on religious topics. We can only attempt a 
brief sketch of a few whose names are somewhat more 
conspicuous than the rest. 

Beilbt Porteus (1731-1803), Bishop of London, a 
diyine of the highest personal worth, obtained a lasting 
reputation by his sermons, published in yarious forms, 
and by a great yariety of other works, treating chiefly 
of the doctrines and disdpline of the churcL Samuel 
HoBSLEY (1733-1806), Bishop of St Asaph, is cele- 
biated as a keen and enthusiastic adyocate of some of 
those tenets of the church which in all ages haye been 
most exposed to controyersy. His chief antagonist was 
the equally celebrated Dr Joseph Priestley (1733- 
1804), whose publications in fayour of the Unitarian 
Yiews of Christianity attracted more attention,' in his 
own time, tiian those scientific inquiries and discourses 
for which he is now chiefly esteemed. Another of 
Bishop Horsley's opponents was Gilbert Wakefield 
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(1756-1801), a most industrioiu scholar and InbHcal 
eiitl<^ wbo had retired, for eonnentioiis reasons, front 
a chaige in the EBtabfished GhnrdL Mr WakefieldV 
principal wo^ks are, An Ingmy into tke Opinions cfiAe 
TTiree Firsts CetOmries toneeming ike Ferwn of Jttus 
Christ (1784),' A TranshUum of the New Testament, 
with Notes (1792), and a pamphlet against the inter- 
ference of Great Britain with the Eraich Kerolation, 
§Ofr which he suffered two jearsf imprisonment 

Perhaps the most CKtensiyel j nsefbl religions writer 
of the period was Ih Wiluax Paley (1743-1805), 
who rose from a hnmhle origin to he Archdeacon of 
Carlisle, and was a man of extraordinary single-hearted- 
ness and worth. His first work. The Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy (1785), is one of great 
▼alue, though its conclusions on the foundation of moral 
distinctions, on subscriptions to articles of religion, on the 
British constitution, and several other topics, hare been 
frequently assailed by equally able writers. His BoroB 
Paulinm (1790), Evidences of Christianity (1794), and 
Natural Theology (1802), ought to be read in the reverse 
order of their puolication — ^the Natural Theology, as a 
most ingenious, familiar, and convincing demonstration 
of the existence of a Deity from his works j the Evi- 
dences, as an equally ingenious argument for the truth 
of the revelations attributed to him in the Old and New 
Testaments; and the Horse Paulinee, as following up the 
whole wil^ a very powerfril exposition of that depart- 
ment of the evidences of Christianity which rests upon 
the epistles of St Paul The writings of Paley, all of 
which refer to the highest and most important questions 
upon which human reason can be exercised, are less 
remarkable for eloquence than for minute and elaborate 
reasoning, an easy and familiar style of illustration, and 
a vigilant and comprehensive sagacity, which pursues an 
argument tribrough all its details, and never £uls to bring 
it clearly out at last His works have been very 
extensively circulated and r^ad; and tiie Evidences must 
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Still be considaced, notwithstaadixig many nrdb^ as the 
standard l>ook on the subject 

Richard Watson (1737-1816), Bishop of Uandaff, 
and, like Palej, liberal in his views both of church and 
state, was another of the great divines who adorned the 
latter portion of the eighteenth century. Hia principal 
works are, An Apolo0 for ChrisHanUjf (1776), written 
in one month, for the purpose of defending religion 
against the attack made upon it in Gibbon's History of 
the DecHne and Fall of the Boman Empire, and An 
ApoUgyfor the Bible, published in 1796, as a refutation 
of the anti-christian writings of Thomas Paine. The 
other compositions of this eminent prelate are princi- 
pally sermons, and charges to the clergy of his diocese. 

The Established Chtirch has more recently derived 
honour from the labours of John Owen, rector of Pagles- 
ham; Bishop Mant, joint^ditor of a highly-esteemed 
cbmmentaty on the Bible; Charles Simeon, whose 
Sara HomeUtiecB, in twen^-one volumes, contain the 
rudim^its of between two and three thousand sermons, 
referring to evexy part of the Sacred Writings, and de- 
signed to aid the clergy in their pulpit compositions ; 
and the Bishops Sumneb and Blomfield. 

Of the many able and useful writers who have risen 
in the same period among the Dissenters, the most 
brilliantly gifted was the Kev. Eobebt Hall (1764- 
1831), a Baptist minister, successively at Cambridge, 
Leicester, and Bristol, and perhaps the most famous 
preacher of his time in England. The magnificent and 
forcible eloquence of this eminent person is not lost, like- 
that of many other orators, in print : his published ser- 
mons and tracts are found to possess nearly the same 
power of impressing the reader which the preacher 
exercised in the pulpit. Afber the death of Hall, there 
remained no pulpit orator who could be placed beside 
Dr Thomas Chalhebs, a clergyman of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and at one time Profdssor of Divinity 
in the University of Edinburgh. With great defects of 
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style, and other blemishes^ the sennons of Dr Ghahners 
possess a power of melting, conTincing^ and delighting^ 
which can be the result only of an extraordinary degree 
of genius. Dr Adam Clarke (1763-1832), a Methodist 
preacher, is not less eminent as a biblical annotator and 
Scripture critic. . His edition, of the Bible, which has the 
adyantage of his vast Oriental learning, is a book of the 
highest reputation ; and he was the author of another 
laborious work, entitled a BMiographical Dietumary, 
Dr Clarke was admired hy men of all religious deno- 
minations for his profound knowledge and mild unas- 
suming deportment 

This senes may appropriately close with a reference 
to the labours of Dr John Kitto, as an illustrator of 
the Scriptures. His vaiious works in this department, 
including his Pictorial Bible, would have been a yener- 
able monument of ability and industry in any writer, 
but become inyested with an element of the wonderful, 
when it is known that the author forced his way to 
learning through the most unfayourable circumstances, 
including that of an entire want of the sense of hearing. 



TRAVELLERS AND V0TAQER8. 

In the department of travels and voyages, this period 
exhibits an increase of writers, proportioned to the in- 
creasing spirit of enterprise which has animated natives 
of Britain in exploring distant countries and seas* 
Jakes Brt7CE of Kinnaird, in Stirlingshire, a eenflemati 
of singular intrepidity and extensive accomplishments, 
devoted the year 1768, and the five which followed, to 
a journey along the northern coast of Africa, and into 
Abyssinia — ^the main end which he had in view being 
the discovery of the source of the Nile, which no Euro- 
pean had ever before reached. After succeeding in this 
undertaking, he returned to his native country ; and in 
1790, published an account of his travels in five quarto 
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volumes, with an additional yolume of drawings. The 
more extraordinary details of this work were doubted at 
the time of its appearance, but have since been confirmed 
bj other travellers into Abyssinia, of whom the chief are 
Lord Yalentia and Mr Henry Salt 

The Toyages of the celebrated circumnavigator^ 
Captain James Cook, which commenced in 1768, and 
were prosecuted, with but few interruptions, till 1779, 
might have been noticed with more propriety perhaps 
under the preceding period. The history of the first 
expedition of this great discoverer, as well as of the 
undertakings of his predecessors, Byron, Wallis, and 
Carteret, was written by Dr John Hawkesworth, who 
has been already mentioned. The second voyage was 
described by the navigator hiihself, who also brought 
down the narrative of his third enterprise till within a 
short period of his death. 

Toward^ the close of the eighteenth century, a strong 
wish took possession of the public mind that the interior 
of the large continent of Africa should be explored, with 
a view to commerce ; and the task was undertaken by 
Mr MuKOO Pabe, a Scottish surgeon, who, in 1795, 
travelled from the Senegal to the Niger, and traced the 
latter river for a considerable way iJirough a well- 
peopled country. A * history of this expedition was 
published in 1799, and is a work of much interest 
A second journey, undertaken by Mr Park in 1805, 
terminated in the destruction of his own life, and that 
of most of his companions ; and of this enterprise an 
account appeared in 1815. In 1822, and the two 
subsequent years, a journey into the same vast con- 
tinent, from the vicinity of Tripoli, was performed by 
Major Dbnham, Captain Clapfebton, and Dr Oubnet, 
who mad6 some important discoveries, though they 
did not succeed in reaching the Niger. A narrative 
of this expedition, chiefly written by Denham, was 
published in 1826. 

Of a journey subsequently undertaken by Ciapperton, 
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in which he penetrated from the Guinea coast to Socca- 
too, where he lost his life, an account was given to the 
world hj his attendant, Eichabd Lander, who after- 
wards engaged in a similar expedition, and was success- 
ful in discovering the course of the Niger towards the 
sea. The latter journey was descrihed in three volumes 
of the Family Library. More recently, the missionary 
explorations of Dr David Livingstone in South Africa 
4ave formed the materials of a highly attractive book. 

After the conclusion of the French revolutionary war, 
the British government turned its attention to the dis- 
covery of a passage to Asia along the supposed northern 
coasts of Ainerica; and in 1817, an expedition sailed 
under the charge of Captain John Koss, with Captain 
Edward Parrt as s^ond in command. Another 
expedition in 1819-20, a third in 1821-2-3, a fourth 
in 1824-5, and a fifth in 1827, under Parry alone, have 
all been commemorated in large books, illustrated by 
engravings; while a journey undertaken in conc^ 
with the nautical expeditions, by Sir John Franklin, 
has been described in a similar manner. Notwith- 
standing the failure of the main object of these 
expeditions, the works in which they are narrated 
possess a very high interest, not only on account of 
the new seas and territories which they bring into 
view, but from the many singular forms of nature 
depicted in them, and the ingenious devices which 
were necessarily resorted to ror the sustenance of 
human life under the extreme cold of an arctic 
climate. The subsequent voyages of Captain Jaheb 
Boss, of Captain M'Clintock for the discovery of the 
fate of a second unfortunate expedition of Franklin, and 
some others, are the subjects of works more or less 
voluminous, and all making certain additions to our 
stock of geographical knowledge. 

Archdeacon Coxe, whose historical' works have been 
already mentioned, published in early life his Travels in 
Switzerland and the northern kingdoms of Europe, with 
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an elaborate work descriptiye of the discoveries made 
by the Bussians between Asia and America A tour 
through the north of Europe was also published in 
1805, bj Sir John Oabb, who was the author of 
seyeral other books of travels, now forgotten. No 
English traveller, howeyer, has ever attained so high 
a reputation as Dr Edward Daniel Clarke (1767- 
1822), a clergyman, educated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and who finally became professor of mineralogy 
in that university. In 1799, this eminent person began 
to travel through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, Finland, 
Bussia, Tartary, Circassia, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Greece, and Turkey, returning, in 1802, through 
Germany and France; and after various works of 
inferior importance, referring to objects of antiquity 
which he had brought with him to England, he 
publishe4 an account of his extensive and laborious 
tour, in six quarto volumes (1810-23). For the duties 
of a traveller and describer of travels, Dr Clarke 
possessed unrivalled qualifications — great acquired 
knowledge, unshrinking courage and power of enduring 
£fttigue, and the ability to narrate what he observed in 
a Hvely, graphic, and agreeable manner. 

The most valuable portion of the work of Dr Clarke 
is that which refers to the countries adjacent to the 
head of the Mediterranean, which, from their con- 
nection with Scriptural history, possess a pecuHar 
interest in the eyes of Europeans, while their political 
condition causes them to be less frequently visited and 
described than many states which do not attract nearly 
so much of our regard. Since the return of Dr Clarke, 
several intelligent travellers have been induced to brave 
the dangers of a journey through those countries, in 
order that the British public might be made more 
intimately acquainted with them. JoHiir Louis Bitbck- 
HABDT, a Swiss, in the employment of the African 
Association of England, spent two years and a half 
in Syria and Palestine, and afterwards performed some 
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most adventurous journeys in northern and*^asteni 
Africa and Arabia, personating a Mahometan for the 
purpose of acquainting himself thoroughly with the 
religious ceremcmies of the nations, though a discovery 
of the deception would have subjected him to instant 
death. This enteiprising traveUer died in 1817 at 
Cairo, having previously sent to England the whole 
of his journals, from which accounts of his travels in 
Syria, in Nubia and Egypt, and in Arabia, have since 
been published. At a period somewhat later, Mr J. S. 
BucKiNOHAM, formerly the conductor of a newspaper in 
British India, performed an overland journey from that 
country to England, travelling through Mesopotamia, 
Media, Persia, Syria, and Arabia, which he afterwards 
described both by books and by lectures. In 1823, Sir 
BoBEST Keb Pobtbb, who had previously written 
Sketches of Sweden and Russia, published Travels in 
Oear^ia, Persia, and Armenia; and tours in Palestine 
have subsequentiiy been given to the world by Mr Cabns 
and Mr Bae Wilson. By the researches and observa- 
tions of these and other intelligent individuals, much 
new light has been thrown upon the geography of the 
r^ons mentioned in the Bible, and also on the manners 
and events alluded to both in the earlier and the later 
portions of the Sacred Writings^ 

The interest which the ancient literature and history 
of Greece and Home possess in the eyes of cultivated 
Europeans, has been, in like manner, the cause of much 
traveling in those countries. A journey undertaken in 
Italy, in 1802, by the Bev. John Ohetwodb Eustaob, 
with a special reference to the objects of classical renown, 
is commemorated with much elegance and enthusiasm, 
but little correctness, in a work publbhed in 1813. At 
the same time appeared Mr Joseph Fobstth's Eemarks 
<m Amignsities, Arts, and Letters, during an Excursion in 
Italy in the years 1802 and 1803 ; a work of less elo- 
quence and feeling than the classical tour of Eustace, but 
more vigorous, acute, and epigrammatic, and decidedly 
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the best English book upon the subject The Diary 
of an Inmlidy by Mr Menby Matthews, is;a lively 
and agreeable description of an Italian tour, though 
not to be trusted as an authority. Miss Waldie's 
work, entitled Borne in the Nineteenth Century, is liyely 
and intelligent; and Lady Mobgan's Italy, whatever 
may be its faults, contains a &ithful description of 
some portions of Italian society. Among many other 
recent productions on the same subject, we hare only 
space to mention the accurate Description of the Anti- 
qaities of Rome, by Dr Bubtoit, the elegant ObsermOions 
on Italy, by Mr John Bell, and Mr Bbockedon's 
illustrated works respecting the scenery of the Alps. 

A work, entitled Tranda in Italy <md Greece, by Mr 
H. W. Williams, is valuable for its remarks on the 
ancient works of art preserved in these states. A more 
elaborate book on the latter country is A (Uaseical and 
Topoyraphieal Tour throttgh Greece, published in 1819, 
in two volumes quarto, by Mr Edward Dodwell. A 
work, entitled Greece, Historical and Descriptive, by Dr 
Ohbistopheb Wobdswobth, may be cited as one calcu- 
lated to convey a comprehensive idea of the features of 
this classical land, wi^in a reasonable compass. 

Of those voyagers and travellers who have related the 
wonders of distant parts of the >earth in an animated 
and pleasing maimer, there is none who ranks higher 
than Captain Basil Hall. The first work of this able 
officer was An Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the 
West Coast ofCorea, and the Great Loo Choo Island (1818), 
of which the great charm consisted in the moral interest 
with which he invested the account of a primitive and 
simple nation of Chinese, who inhabit that portion of the 
earth. In 1824, Captain Hall published Extracts from a 
Journal Written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, 
being the result of his observations in those countries 
during a residence of three years ; a work which also 
obtained high public approbation, chiefiy for its lively 
sketches of the manners and customs of the South 
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American republics. A subsequent work, descriptive of 
the United States, met with a less faTourable reception, 
on account of the censure which it bestowed upon the 
character of the people of that country, and the political 
inferences which it drew from that character; but in his 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels, published still more 
recently, the powers of the author, as a describer of 
incident and adventure, have been more admired, 
perhaps, than in any of his preceding publications. 

Inmrnierable other writers have described the nearer 
European countries, the United States, and the various 
British colonies ; some of them characterised by dry 
accuracy in matters of fact, others by powers of lively 
description, and the art of giving an interest to what 
they relate. Of the latter sort, a remarkable example 
was found in Mr Kenbt David Ingus, author of works 
referring to Norway, Spain, Switzerland, the Channel 
Islands, and Ireland. The natural scenery of our own 
island has been also described during the present age 
in a series of agreeable books by the Bev. William 
GiLPm (1724-1804), vicar of Boldre, and prebend of 
Sarum. 

Scarcely any English work relating to a foreign 
country has ever excited so much interest as one entitled 
Nineveh and Us RemairpS (1849), by Dr A. H. La yard. ' 
The author had, by unparalleled exertions, overcome the 
various difficulties which obstructed an examination of 
the ruins of ancient cities on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Underneath a series of shapeless mounds, where now 
only the tent of the wandering child of the desert is 
pitched, he found the remains of Nineveh, and other 
Assyrian cities lost sight of by mankind since the seventh 
century before Christ He succeeded in exhuming and 
sending to England many magnificent examples of 
ancient sculpture, in the highest degree illustrative of 
the history and the religious feelings of ancient Eastern 
nations. The floors and lower chambers of many 
palaces of the Assyrian sovereigns, with their elaborate 
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decorations, were also brought to light, and accurately 
described by this highly meritorious traveller. 

Of collections of voyages and travels, one was pub- 
lished by Mr John Pinkebton, the Scottish antiquary, in 
nineteen large volumes quarto ; another by Mr Bobert 
Kebb, in eighteen volumes octavo. A compilation, 
managed in a different manner, has been published, in a 
long series of small volumes, by Mr Josiah Condeb, 
under the title of The Modem Tramller; in this work 
a summary description of each country is given from a 
careful and judicious survey of the various accounts of 
voyages and travels relating to it, by which much expense, 
and also much pains, is spared to the reader. 



MISCELLANEOUS WRITEBS. 

Under this head may be ranged a great variety of 
literary men, whose principal writings are not such as io 
give them a title to rank in any of the preceding sections. 
One of the most eminent is Mr Isaac D'Isbaeli, who, 
from the year 1791, when he published the first series 
of his CnriosUies of LUercsturey employed a mind of 
great activity, acuteness, and no small share of wit, in a 
series of compositions chiefly referring to authors and 
their work& His Curiosities of Literature, which finally 
extended to eight volumes, is one of the most pleasant 
miscellanies in the language. His chief other works are 
his Essojf <m ike Literary Character (1795), Quarrels of 
Authors, Calamities of Attthors, and Commenkmes on the 
Reign of Charles L John Millar (1735-1801), Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in the University of Glasgow, was 
one of the earliest writers on general politics, and gained 
considerable distinction by his essay on the Origin of the 
Distinction of Banks (1771), and his Historical View 
of the English Crovemment (1787), works composed in 
a clear and forcible, though not very attractive manner, 
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and conreying much sound and useful information. In 
1798 appeared the first edition of the celebrated Essay 
en Fojmkuion, by the Ker. Thomas Robert Malthus, 
aflierwards Professor of Political Economy at the East 
India Company's College in Hertfordshire; a book which 
naturally attracted much notice, as its object was to show 
that the numbers of the human race are apt to ind^ase 
more rapidly than the means for maintaining them. 
JoHK Foster (1770-1843), a dissenting clergyman, may 
be placed here : his Essays, and a traet entitl^ The Evils 
of Popular Ignorance, with many contributions to the 
Eclectic Review, display rich powers of thought, and 
will probably continue for a long time to maintam a hold 
of the Ei\glish mind. 

The close of the last century, and the early years of 
the present, were remarkable for a multitude of anti- 
quarian writers, some; of whom attained great eminence. 
tfosEPH Strutt (1749-1802) was the author of two 
works of vast research and highly-curious contents — A 
Complete View of the Dresses of the People of England^ 
and The Sports and Pastimes q^ the People of England, 
both illustrated by plates. Joseph Errsoif, a man of 
very eccentric character, is remarkable for his many pub- 
lications concerning English literary antiquities; and 
Georoe Chauiers, who has already been mentioned in 
the class of historical vmters, rendered himself highly 
serviceable in the same department. The JlluHrations 
of Shakspeare, published in 1807 by Mr Francis Dottce, 
is a work of singular research and curiosity, reviving 
numberless traits of ancient manners, of which it might 
have been expected that all memory would have long 
since been lost. A still more useful labourer in the same 
£eld is the Eev. Mr T. D. Fosrrooxe, author of British 
Monachism, an account of the private lives of the monks 
and nuns of England previous to the Reformation 
(1802), and of an Eneyclcpoedia of AnttquUies (1824), 
both of them works of the highest value. During the 
same period, Messrs Britton and Braylbt published 
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maiiy works respectii^ British topography and antiqui- 
ties, illustrated by iqilendid engravings. 

Bir Samuel Eoebton Bbydoes was an author who, 
to tasks chiefly of an antiquarian kind, brought a mind 
more poetical and aspiring than those which are usually 
found engaged in such pursuits. His principal works 
are Germira Ziteraria (1805-9), in ten rolumes; the 
BrUiah Bibliographer, in three rolumes ; and an enlarged 
edition of ColUnds English Peerage (1812\ in nine 
volumes. In these and a few other pubKcations, where 
he lent his highly-respectable powers of mind to the 
adornment and elevation of subjects n«t in themselves 
attractive, few writers have been more successful In a 
walk somewhat similar, the Kev. Thomas Fboonall 
BiBDiN attained a high reputation. He was the author 
of An Introduction to the Rare and Valuable Editions of 
the Greek and Roman Classics (1802), Topographical 
Antiquities of England, 4 volumes (1810-19), a work 
descriptive of the books in the library of Earl Spencer 
(1814), a Bibliographical Tour, in which he describes 
the principal libraries of the coniin«it, and the Ltbr^ty 
Con^^anUm, which is designed as a guide in the selection 
and purchase of books. The most of Mr Dibdin's 
publicatibns are splendid in typography and embellish<> 
ment, and therefore very expensive. They are enlivened 
with numberless whimsical remarks and anecdotes. 

The rise of periodical literature and criticism has been 
iMrtteed in the preceding section. During the present 
era, the Gentleman's and the Scots Magazines, with some 
ethers, and the Monthly and Critical Beviews, continued 
to exist, but without experiencing an improvement at all 
proportionate to that which was taking place in almost 
all other departments of literature. The critical periodi** 
cals had sunk into a peculiarly feeble condition, when, in 
October 1802, a few young men, just emancipated from 
the Edinburgh University, commenced the publication oi 
a journal entitled The Edinburgh Review, which was to 
be published quarterly, and to notice only the more 
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important class of books. The masterly and original 
character of the essays which appeared in this work, and 
the pitUess seyerity exercised towards writers of question- 
able ability, instantaneously attracted and fixed the public 
attention, and threw into shade all other existing works 
of the same kind. The gentlemen chiefly engaged in 
conducting it were — ^Mr Fbascib Jeffrey, afterwards a 
Scottish judge under the designation of Lord Jeffirey, Dr 
Thomas Brown, whose metaphysical works have already 
been mentioned, and Mr Sydney Smith, a native of 
England, and subsequently one of the canons residen- 
tiary of St Paul's. The strength of the work, in the 
earlier part of its course, lay in the briUiant and epigram- 
matic style of Mr Jeffrey ; and it was afterwards sus- 
tained by the contributions of Mr Henry (now Lord) 
Brouoham, Sir James Mackintosh, and other writera 
From the first, the Edinburgh Eeview adrocated the 
principles of the Whig party ; though it was not for 
some years that the fashion arose of admitting directly 
political dissertations. 

This celebrated publication had obtained an extensire 
circulation and a high place in public esteem, when, in 
1809, a similar work advocating Tory principles was 
commenced in London, under the title of 7%« Quarterly 
Repiew, the editor being Mx Wiluam Gifford, who 
has already been adrerted to as a poet The prominent 
qualifications of this gentleman were strong common 
sense and perception of the ridiculous, ready command 
«f language, great and varied Btores of infonnation, and 
irresistible power of sarcasm. His talents and principles 
gave the work such weight and respectability, as soon 
brought to its support men of the highest eminence not 
only in the universities and the retirement of rustic cleri- 
cal charges, but in the most conspicuous scenes of public 
life. Southey, Heber, Milman, Canning, Croker, and 
Barrow, were among those who contributed to the earlier 
numbcfrs. After the death of 6i£Ford, the editorship was 
committed, in 182d, to Mr John Gibson Lockhart, 
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by whom the work waa conducted with undiminished 
reputation for upwards of thirty years. 

While theEdmburgh and Quarterly Eeviews addressed 
themselves to the two chief parties of the nation, a want 
was at length felt for a similar organ to give expression to 
the sentiments of a third party — ^the Kadicals or ultra- 
Liberals — ^who had gradusdly been rising into importance 
since the conclusion of the French Bevolutionary war. 
Accordingly, in 1824, The Westminster Remew was com- 
menced by a small body of literary men of this denomi- 
nation of politics. More recently, continental literature 
has been reported in a similar manner in The Foreign 
Quarterly RevieWf now, however, absorbed into The 
Westminster. The New Quarterly, The British Quar^ 
terly, and The North British, are other journals repre- 
sentmg different religious bodies, and ^ of them con- 
ducted with respectable ability. 

For many years after the Edinburgh Review had 
regenerated the critical species of perio£cab, the maga- 
zines, or literary miscellanies, remained in their former 
languid state. At len^h, in 1817, Mr Wiluak 
Blackwood, bookseller m Edinburgh, in correspon- 
dence with a few literary friends, gave a similar impulse 
to this latter species of work, by the commencement of 
the magazine which has since passed under his name. 
Instead of the tame literary essays, and topographical 
and antiquarian notices which formerly filled the most 
of this class of periodicals, BlaektooocPs Magazine pre- 
sented articles of fiction, criticism, and observation, 
equal to the best compositions of the kind which 
appeared in any other shape; to which were in time 
added political disquisitions of great force and eloquence, 
in favour of Tory or Conservative principles. A new 
standard being Uius erected for magazme litarature, 
attempts were made, with greater or less success, to 
elevate the character of the other works of the same 
kind, and also to originate new ones on a similar plan. 
Of the improved works, The New Monthly Magazine is 
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chiefly worthy of notice ; and of those which hare since 
arisen^ may be mentioned Fraser't Maffazine, Benii^s 
Miscellany, The DMin Unioeraiiy Magasi'Mj and the 
Comhill Magazine of Mr Thackbrat. The talent 
generally shown in the journals of our age is such as 
would have only appeared in a much higher walk fifty 
years ago. 

The individual now to be mentioned is one whose 
labours are regarded with entirely difiPerent feelii^ by 
different parties, and by different nations. Those who 
believe that innovations in government and jurispru- 
dence are almost invariably mischievous, hold him as 
a dreamer, who would be altogether contemptible, if it 
were not for his power of injuring the interests of society ; 
while those who desire and encourage change, represent 
him as one of the greatest benefactors of his species. 
Jehemy Benthah (1748-1832), originally a barrister, 
devoted himself at an early period of life to the study 
of the principles of legislation, for which it seems to be 
nowhere doubted that he possessed the primary quali- 
fication in a mind of extraordinary capaci&,ard7«r^ and 
benevolence. His first publication was A Froffment an 
Government (1776), in refutation of the views advanced 
in Blackstone's Commentaries. He had before this 
period conceived the notion, which aU his works are 
designed to enforce and apply, that the chief aim of 
gtyvemment ought to be thegreatert happiness of the greatest 
number, a principle for the development of which he 
believed republican or democratic institutions to be abso- 
lutely necessary. In 1787, he published a Defence of 
Uswy, showing the ImpoUey of the Present Legal Eestrainis 
on Pecuniary Bargains; and he soon after engaged 
in a series of tracts, addressed to the leaders of the 
French Revolution, for the improvement of their legis- 
lative and judicial establishments, and also for the better 
management of colonies and prisons. From that period 
to the conclusion of his life, Mr Bentham never per- 
ceived a possibility of introducing his views with advan- 
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tage into any paxt of the world without making the 
attempt Having learned that a code of laws had been 
desired by the Russian government for upwards of a 
century, he made offer of his services to the Emperor 
Alexander, who answered with a polite refosal and a 
present of a ring. Without even opening the package 
which contained the trinket, he immediately returned 
it, being resolved that his exertions for what he thought 
the benefit of his species should be prosecuted without 
any profit to himself. The first of ms great theoretical 
works was An Introdueti&n to the Principles of Morals 
and LegisUaion (1789) ; the next, entitled Discourses on 
Cinl and Penal Leffislationy was recomposed from his 
own manuscripts, in the French language, by Etienne 
Dumont, and published at Paris in 1802. A Theory of 
Punishments tmd Rewards was published under the same 
circumstances in 1811. A Treatise on Judicial Evidence 
(1813) ; Pa/per relative to CodifloaiUm and Public Instruc- 
tion (1817) ; The Book of [PoUtical] Fallacies (1824) ; and 
A Constitutional Code, are tibe principal works composed 
during the later part of his Hfe. With all his promund 
thinkmg, Mr Bentham did not possess the art of writing 
in an easily intelligible manner: he bewilders his 
readers by minute methodical subdivisions, and newly- 
compounded words, designed to convey ideas with more 
than usual clearness. It is therefore remarked that he 
has received most approbation fi>r those works which 
had first passed through another mind and another 
language. His iame took its rise firom translations; 
•said a French author remarks, not without justice, that 
it has only of lato come to ikigland, after making the 
tour of the globe. 

That the impopularity of the writings of this eminent 
person arises from no indifference on>e part of the 
public to the important subjects of which they treat, is 
sufficiently proved by the encouragement afforded dur- 
ing the early years of the nineteenth century to almo^ 
every kind of author who endeavoured to expound. the 
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doctrines of general politics and political economy. The 
age has indeed been rather conspicuously characterised 
by efforts to promote, both by doctrine and practice, the 
improrement of the social state of nations. Of a body 
of writers of this description, who have chiefly arisen 
since the peace of 1814, one of the first, in point of time, 
is David Bicabdo (1772-1823), a gentleman of Jewish 
extraction, and latterly a member of the House of Com- 
mons. In an Essn^ on Eera, he adopted views which 
have since been much controverted; but his treatise 
entitled The Principles of Political Economy and Tasoationy 
affords a luminous exposition of the origin and fluctua- 
tions of national wealth and expenditure. The Elements 
of Political Economy, by Mr James Mill, 77ie Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, by Mr J. B. M'Cclloch, and 
Definitions in Political Econon^, by Mr Malthxts, are 
the most approved works from which a knowledge of 
the fundamental truths of this science is to be obtained. 
All of these writers, as well as Dr Bichabb Whatelt 
(Archbishop of Dublin) in his Lectures on Political 
Economy, lean to what are called liberal views of the 
science and of general politics. For works in which 
the opposite opinions are advocated, reference may be 
made to the Essay on the Distribution of Wealth and 
Sources of Taxation, by the Bev« Eiohard Jokes; 
Lectures on the Mercantile Theory of Wealth, and on 
Population, by Mr Wiluam Nassau Seniob, Professor 
of Political ilconomy at Oxford ; and The Law of Popu- 
lation, a Treatise in Disproof of the SuperfecundUy of 
Human Beings, by Mr Michael Thomas Sadleb. Dur- 
ing the period just alluded to, the quarterly critical 
journals have abounded in disquisitions on this science, 
tinged in each case with the professed political opinions 
of the respective works in which such disquisitions have 
appeared. 

A new style, as it may be called, in the belles lettres, 
combining a stronff relish of the beautiful in nature and 
art, and the tenoer and agitating in the concerns of 
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human life, with much puerile conceit, exaggeration, 
and love of paradox, has been practised by a few modem 
writers, some of whom were connected by ties of friend- 
ship or by local circumstances. The most conspicuous 
of these is William BLazlitt, originally a painter, 
afterwards an author by profession, and who died at 
no adyanced period of life in 1830. In criticisms on 
paintings, theatrical performances, and poetry, this 
gentleman acquired great temporary distinction, as 
much perhaps on account of the bold and eccentric 
manner in which he wrote, as from any sincere appre- 
ciation of the value of his opinions on the part of his 
readers. Besides numerous contributions to periodical 
works, he gave to the world critical works, entitled Th^ 
Clui/racters of Shakapeards Plays (1817), A View of the 
[Modern] English ^age (1818), Lectures on English 
Poetry (1818), and two further Yolumes of lectures, 
respectirely referring to the.EngUsh comic writers, and 
to the dramatic literature of the age of ElizabetL 
Notwithstanding all their extrayagance, there were 
brilliancies of thought and diction in these works which 
fixed the attention of many readers, and undoubtedly 
aided in reyiying the taste which now exists for our 
early literature. Some essajrs on modem characters 
were published by Mr Hazlitt, under the title of The 
Spirit of the Age, and some sketches of modem manners 
£nom his pen appeared in The Round Table, and other 
periodical works. He was also the author of a Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in four volumes. 

Mr Walteb Savage Landob, with higher qualifica- 
tions as a scholar, and in every respect a more exalted 
species of genius, is distinguished by many of the pecu- 
liarities juist described. His chief work is one styled 
Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Staitesmen 
(1824), in which he brings before the notice of the 
reader groups of the deceased great from all periods 
of history, and even some of the hying, whom he makes 
the vehicle for conveying his own thoughts on ahnost 
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eveiy conceiyable subject. The work displays great 
originality, acuteness, and learning, spoiled by many 
absurdities, and ^ style of singularly nenrous and pure 
Skoglish, rendered ridiculous by a new mode of spelling. 
In the same class of writers must be ranked Mr 
IiEiOH Hunt, whose poetry has already been described. 
This gentleman published, in several forms, periodical 
and otherwise, essays, dkplayiBg the most exquisite 
sensibility towards whatever is excellent m art, htera- 
ture, and human nature, with many rich and poetical 
graces of composition. Mr Ghables Lahb (1775-1835), 
the only remaining writer of this school, showed, in 
his essays under the name of Elia, a wonderful power 
of delineating minnte shades of character, and throwing 
the charm of human interest over the most unpromising 
subjects. 

The benevolent sentiment, and refined metaphysical 
style of this class of writers, was exemplified by another, 
who was altogether exempt from their faults, the Her. 
Mr Archibald Auson, an Episcopal clergyman settled 
in Edinburgh. Besides several volumes of sermons, 
characterised by an extraordinary degree of elegance, 
and pure and elevated feeling, Mr Alison published 
(1811) An Essay on the Nature and Principles of Taste; 
in which he endeavoured to prove that the emotions 
which we experience from the contemplation of sub- 
limity or beauty, are not produced by any physical or 
intrinsic quality in the objects which we contemplate, 
but by the recollection or conception of other objects 
which are associated in our imaginations with those 
before us, and consequently suggested by their appear- 
ance, and which are interesting or affecting on the com- 
mon and familiar principle of being the natural objects 
of love, or of pity, or of fear or veneration, or some 
other common and lively sensation of the mind. This 
mode of accounting for our sense of beauty and sub* 
limity is little better than a paradox ; but the ingenuity 
of the aj^ument, the felicity of the illustrations, and the 
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gracefulness of the composition^ must be acknowledged 
Dj all who have read the work. 

Amongst the writers who have most recently come 
into notice, a conspicuous place is due to Thomas 
Carlyle, author of Sartor Eesartus (1836), The French 
Reooltaion, a History (1837), Chartism, Essays, Oliver 
OromwelFs Letters and Speeches^ with JElucidations, two 
volumes (1845), a Life of Frederick the Great, and other 
writings, all of them marked primarily by a style 
quaint, and even imcouth, yet all presenting thoughts 
which could only proceed from a mind of extraordinary 
oririnality. Mr Carlyle has made, by his singular 
wntings, a deep impression on the youthful mind of 
England : it would be deeper still, and it would extend 
beyond the younger and more susceptible minds, if he 
possessed a true philosophy to which to make reference, 
or could as well form a new and just system of ethics 
as he can show the defects of the old. 

Miss Maby Bussell Mitfobd deserves to be men- 
tioned with unqualiiied respect for the delineations of 
English rustic Hfe, and fine general household sketches, 
which she has given in a series of volumes entitled -Our 
Village, In Mrs Jameson we have had a highly-gifted 
and earnest writer, particularly in the department of 
criticism on works of axt. 

The class of works entitled Eneyclopagdias, suitable 
as they are to the tastes and necessities of an inquiring 
people, received much encouragement, and were greatly 
increased in bulk and in number, during the age under 
our notice. The early work of Ephraim Chambers, 
originally published in 1728, in two foHo volumes, was 
finally extended, imder the care of Dr Abraham Bees, 
to forty volumes in quarto, a work of such magnificent 
proportions and embellishments, that no country but 
one so advanced as Britain in affluence, literature, and 
the arts, could have produced it. In 1771, a dictionary 
of the arts and sciences, extending to four volumes in 
quarto, was commenced in Edinburgh under the title of 

s 
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The Eneyelopcedia Britannka; bat with nich humMe 
yiews regarding the quality of the materials, that two 
hundred poun& seem to hare formed the cluef, if not 
the sole expense for ivriting and editing the work. A 
second edition, commenced in 1776, and extended to 
ten volumes, and a third in 1786, which amounted to 
eighteen rolumes, were respectable compilations^ and 
experienced a liberal share of public patronage Since 
the b^pming of the present century, the woork has been 
reprinted a fourth tmie in twenty Tolumes, to which 
was added an extensive and valuable supplement, 
produced under the care of Mr Macvey Napisb of 
Edinburgh. In its later editions, under the care of 
Messrs. Blade of Edinburgh, the JEnc^clcpcsdia Britcm- 
rUca must be considered one of the most perfect works 
of the kind in existence. 

The Edinburgh Em^clopcBdia, commenced in 1808 by 
Dr (afterwards Sir) David Bsewsteb, and completed 
in 1830, in eighteen volumes, while devoting lesa than 
the usual space to biography and other literary matters, 
obtained that superior credit for the fulness and accuracy 
of its scientific articles which was to be expected in a 
work candueted by one so eminent in many depart^ 
ments of natural philosophy. Another work, entitled 
the Ew^clopasdia Metropolitanay was commenced in 
1815^ on a plan different from the rest, the articles 
being placed in a natural, instead of an alphabetical 
arrangement, and published in such portions throughout 
the succes^ve volumes^ as to insure that the w(»k, at 
its completion, should contain the latest discoveries 
and improvements relative to every important subject. 
Besides these compiladons,. each of which could only 
be produced by a very large expenditure of money, 
labour, and ingenuity, many similar works of con- 
siderable merit, but upon a smaller scale, have been 
published for the benefit of a humbler class of inquirers. 
The attractiveness of such wcarks has, however, been of 
late much diminished, in consequence of the greater 
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diffusion of books relating to particalar subjects^ and 
the establishment of so many public libraries of various 
kinds, particularly those in connection with parishes 
and mechanics' institutions. 

The age has been highly distinguished by a series 
of scientmc writers whose works, being of a popular 
description, may be said to enter into the circle of 
general literature. At the head of this class may be 
placed Sir JOHN Herschel, whose Discourse on Natural 
Philosophy is perhaps the most perfect work of its kind 
ever published. Sir Datid Bbewsteb also presents a 
remarkable union of scientific accomplishments with the 
grace and spirit of a first-rate litterateur. His Letters 
on Natural Jildgic, Life oflfewton, History of Optics, and 
various contributions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Beviews, are equally noted for literary elegance as for 
profound knowledge. A high place in this walk is 
due to Mr Charles Babbage, author of The Economy 
6f Machinery and Manufactures ^ a Ninth Bridgetvater 
Treatise, &c. The latter work is a most ingenious 
attempt to bring mathematics into the range of sciences 
which afford proof of divine design in the constitution 
of the world, and contains, besides, many original and 
striking thoughts. The works on geology by Dr 
BuCKLANB, Sir R I. MmtCHisoN, Sir Chables Ltell, 
Sir Henrt De la Beche, Hugh Millbb, and Dr 
Maktell; on botany and botanical pursuits by Br 
liiNDLEY and Mr Loudon; and on zoolc^ by 
Professor Oweit, Mr Daewdt, Mr Yakkel, Sir John 
Gbaham Dalyell, and Dr Johnstone, are all valuable 
contributions to the Hbrary of modem science. 

Perhaps no writer of the present day has shewn in 
his works a more extensive range of knowledge, united 
with great powers of expression, than the Rev. Williak 
Whewell, master of IMnity College, Cambridge. The 
History of the Inductive Sconces, three volumes, 1857, 
and The Philosophy of the Indnetive Sciences, founded upon 
their History, two volumes, 1840, are amongst the few 
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books of the age which realise to our minds the self^ 
devoting zeal and lifelong application of the world's 
earlier students. Mr Whewell was also the author of 
that member of the series of Bridgewater Treatises in 
which astronomy and general physics were brought to 
the illustration of natural theology. A question of old 
standing among ethical writers is, whether the mind 
contains within itself the standard of the morality of 
our actions, as dictating an abstract rectitude in them'; 
or, whether we are governed in our moral judgments' 
by external considerations, as the bearing of actions 
upon utility, and the pleasure they wiu confer on 
ourselves or others. The former view has been 
argued with considerable success by Dr Whewell, in 
his Elements of Morality (1845), and in a more recent 
work, Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in 
England. Another modem writer of unusually varied 
attainments was the late Dr John Macculloch, 
author of a work on The Western Islands of Scotland; 
a valuable geological one, presenting a classification of 
rocks ; and a posthumous treatise, in three volumes, on 
the Attributes of the Deity, 

The almost infant science of ethnography has received 
a powerful illustration from the industrious labours of 
Dr Pkechabd, whose Inquiries into the Physical History 
of Man is a book standing almost alone in our literature. 
It tends to show the accidental nature of the distinc- 
tions of colour and figure amongst races of men^ and 
to establish the unity of the human species. Dr 
Frichard's work on the Celts is also one of con- 
siderable value, particularly for the light it throws 
on the history of language. 

The Architecture of the Heavens^ by Professor Nichol, 
of Glasgow, deservedly attained great popiilarity as a 
beautiful exposition of the sublime observations of Sir 
William Herschel and others respecting the objects 
beyond the range of the solar system, and of the 
hypothesis of the nebular cosmogony. It was followed 
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hy a volume of equally eloquent disquisitioui under 
the title of Oontemplationg on the Solar Siystem, 
Tlie piinciples of natural philosophy have been 
illustrated with great success in the language of 
conunon life^ in the Elements of Physicsy by Dr Neil 
Abnott. 

From the host of writers of the immediate time, it is 
difficult to select with confidence, as the most popular 
or successful of authors are not always those who have 
the most enduring reputation. There are, nevertheless, 
a few of whom it is difficult to suppose that their names 
could ever bring discredit upon the record in which 
they are placed. Such is llie author of a series of 
books of moderate compass, of which the two most 
remarkable are entitled FHmde in Council (1847), and 
Companions of m^ 8olitude (1851). These works bear 
some resemblance to those of the essayists of the last 
century, but, with equal refinement, they are more 
thoughtful, and bear upon a more important class of 
topics. The author (now known to be Mr Arthur 
Helps) is a man conversant with state matters and 
their administrators, has a profound reflective know« 
ledge of the great social questions of his time, and adds 
to all severer acquirements an ardent love of literature 
and of art 

Another remarkable writer of the time, not likely to 
be roeedily forgotten, is Mr George Borrow, author of 
works entitled The Zincali — Gipsies of Spain — (1841), 
and The Bible in Spain n[842). As agent for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in Spain, he formed 
an acquaintance with scenes and characters in that 
country such as few travellers encounter, and these he 
has described with a relish and unction scarcely to 
have been expected &om one charged with so solemn 
a function. The e£fect is a style of writing singularly 
graphic and entertaining. In a subsequent, and less 
successful work, entitled Zai^m^ro*(1851), we have a 
shadowy sketch of the author's own life, showing an 
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eccentric and adventorous career well calculated to 
explain the mixed character of his other wxitingB. 

This section may be closed with an account of the 
cheap and popular system of publication, which ha9 
formed so remarkable a feature of the passing age. 

The production of books,, calculated^ by their price 
and modes of publication, for the less affluent and 
more numerous portion of the community, was in 
some measure a natural result of the efforts which 
have been made, since the close of the eighteenth 
century, to diffuse the blessings of education, and 
establish institutes for the scientific instruction of 
mechanics. In the year 1823, several London book- 
sellers had commenced the publication of cheap weekly 
sheets^ either containing portions of some standard 
book, or a series of miscellaneous literary articles, 
chiefly extracted from other works; and these sheets 
had, in general, been eagerly purchased. Their success 
seems to haye suggested to Mr (now Lord) Bbocghah, 
an eminent member of the House of Commons, and 
jealous patron of the cause of education, the publication 
of cheap tracts, composed Ttdth greater care, and issued 
with all the advantage which could be derived from 
the sanction of a large body of distinguished persons. 
This scheme he announced in a pamphlet published in 
January 1825, and it was realised by the institution, in 
April of that year, of the Society for the Dijffvsion of 
Useful Knowledge, and the commencement, in March 
1827, of a series of treatises, embracing the sciences and 
most useful branches of history, which were published 
in octavo numbers at sixpence each, under the general 
title of The lAbrary of Useful Knowledge, In the 
meantime Mr Constabx^ of Edinburgh had resolved 
to take advantage of the growing appetite for literature 
and knowledge in cheap forms, and commenced, in the 
autunm of 1826, ^, Miscellany bearing his own name, 
which presented a series of books, original and selected. 
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and generally belonging to the classes of biography^ 
history, and travels. Comtable'a Miacdlcmyy the first 
work actually published in which original literature 
was made to depend for remuneration on a multitude 
of purchasers attracted by cheapnesSi attained a circular 
tion varying between five and ten thousand, and was 
carried on with spirit for about five years. Of The 
lAhrcBfy of Useful Knowledge^ favoured by the operations 
of an influential society, and conducted with great care 
and judgment, the number usually sold in the first few 
months was nearly twenty thousand. The Society 
afterwards commenced the publication of a series 
entitled The lAJbrary of Entertaining Knowledge, of 
which, though four times higher in price, a like 
number were sold. They also published a cheap 
atlas, or series of maps, an annual almanac, and an 
elegant and moderately-priced collection of portraits, 
with biographical memoirs. 

The example of Mr Constable was meanwhile pursued 
with success by several London and other booksellers. 
The Family lAbrary, in handsome volumes at five 
shillings, iMrdnev's Cabinet Qfclopcedia, in six-shiUing 
volumes, and The Edinburgh Cabinet lAbroiy, at the 
former price, may be instanced as the most successful 
of the works which took the Miscellany in any degree 
for their model More recently, other publishers have 
followed in the same walk; and to bring out dear 
books may now be said to be rather the exception than 
the rule. 

Although the cheap series were manifestly the means 
of extending the number of readers, and of introducing 
the light of knowledge and the amenities of polite letters 
into places where neither had formerly been known, a 
step still remained to be taken before full advantage 
of the cheap mode of publication could be said to have 
been obtained. There was commenced, in February 
1832, a periodical sheet of original literature, entitled 
Chambers^a Edinburgh Journal, in which a quantity 
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of matter equal to that contained in a number of 
the Library of Useful Knowledge was offered at a 
fourth of the price. The result of this extraordinary 
cheapness was a circulation of unprecedented magnitude. 
Other works of similar character haye been started with 
more or less success ; and there can be little doubt that 
the weekly diffusion of such a vast mass of literature, 
generally instructire, and in some cases moral, must in 
a few years work most beneficial changes in the middle 
and lower departments of the community. 



*^* For a more extended treatment of the subject of 
this volume, the student is referred to ^ Chambers's 
Cyclopjsdia of English Literature ; consisting of a 
series of Specimens of British Writers in Prose and 
Verse, connected by a Historical and Critical Nar- 
rative." 2 vols. 8vo. 
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